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ARTICLE I. 


- 
BENEVOLENCE AND SELFISHNESS. 


By Jeremiah Day, D. D. L. L. D. President of Yule College, Connecticut. 


Ir is asserted by many, by some even who appear to be 
exemplary Christians and able divines, that self-love is the 
moving principle of all voluntary action ; that it is common 
to saints and sinners; that it is an essential element in be- 
nevolence itself. By others, it is considered as identical with 
selfishness ; as directly opposed to benevolence ; as the rad- 
ical principle of all iniquity. Is it not high time, that Chris- 
tian brethren should come to some understanding, with re- 
spect to the essential characteristic of the religion which they 
profess? If the existing disagreement, on this all important 
point, is in appearance only ; if itis nothing more than a dif- 
ference in the interpretation of certain words and phrases, 
while there is a real harmony of belief, with respect to the 
nature of the distinction between virtue and vice, benevolence 
and selfishness ; strenuous efforts ought to be made to dispel 
the mists which the ambiguities of language have thrown 
around the subject; that those who are brethren in profes- 
sion should no longer be alienated from each other, on ac- 
count of supposed differences of opinion, which are, in reali- 
ty, only verbal ; and on the other hand, that those who have 
adopted erroneous and heretical tenets, should not have the 
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privilege of veiling their errors, under vague and deceptive 
phraseology. 

If there is either a kind or degree of self-love which is vir- 
tuous, and another kind and degree which is sinful, the dis- 
tinction should be drawn, in characters which cannot be ea- 
sily mistaken. ‘The want of such distinction may be, to mul- 
titudes, the occasion of fatal delusion. ‘Those who hold the 
truth themselves, and yet express it in dubious language, 
may be unintentionally instrumental in leading others into 
ruinous errors. If we say that self-love is, in some sense, 
the moving principle in all moral action, while we do not 
distinctly show in what sense it bears this relation, the sel- 
fish man wil] be sure to give to the assertion a construction 
in his own favor. 

The more specious any selfish theory of morals is, the 
more nearly it copies the language in which the truth is ex- 
pressed, the more dangerous will it be, if it be radically er- 
roneous. It may escapé the detection to which the grosser 
forms of error are exposed. This is not a subject of barren 
metaphysical speculation, having no practical relation to the 
duties and responsibilities of life. It may have a deiermin- 
ing influence upon the judgment which we form of the essen- 
tial elements of Christian character. Many may be fatally de- 
ceived, by mistaking a refined selfishness, for the impartial 
benevolence which the divine Jaw and the gospel require. 
Though all classes have a deep interest in the practical ap- 
plications of the subject ; yet a correct understanding of its 
nature and relations, requires a greater nicety of discrimina- 
tion than is consistent with the loose, metaphorical style of a 
popular address or essay. 

In attempting to draw the line of distinction between be- 
nevolence and selfishness, we have to encounter not only the 
almost endless perplexities of ambiguous phraseology, but 
what Dugald Stewart significantly denominates the ‘ ambi- 
guity of things ;” the apparent identity of mental states, or 
objects of thought, which are really distinct, but which are 
so intimately blended, that we find it difficult to separate 
them, especially when the same terms and phrases are indis- 
criminately applied to them. 

1. We have an example of this, in making the inquiry, 
whether, in all our actions, we are influenced solely by a love 
of happiness. ‘There have been, at least, four different ap- 
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plications of this expression. It has been used to signify our 
present enjoyment of happiness,—or our regard for the pre- 
sent happiness of others,—or our desire for their future hap- 
piness,—or a desire of our own future happiness. The first 
of these uses appears to be an improper one. The other 
three may be correct, if due caution be observed in keeping 
the different significations distinct. 

Without taking for granted any point respecting benevo- 
lent affection and action which may, in the course of our in- 

uiry, come under examination, let it be supposed, that a 

hristian minister has a sincere regard for the spiritual wel- 
fare of his people, that his lester bine been blessed to the 
conversion and increasing sanctification of numbers, and that 
he hopes to be the instrument of bringing others into the 
kingdom of Christ, in whose recovery from the bondage of 
iniquity he may hereafter rejoice. Here are, at least, three 
different states of feeling which may be termed a love of hap- 
piness ; his joy in the present welfare of a portion of his 
flock, his desire of the future spiritual prosperity of these 
and others, and the hope that he himself will be a partaker 
of their joy, that his happiness will be promoted by witness- 
ing theirs. He may also expect to receive a reward from 
his Father in heaven. 

But there appears to be no propriety in applying the ex- 
pression “Jove of happiness” to present enjoyment, without 
reference to the good of others, or our own future good. 
Yet many a specious argument has no other foundation, than 
the artful, or undesigned substitution of this, for one of the 
other three meanings. Love is an affection which always 
has an olject ; an object distinct from itself. It is true, that 
it is a pleasing emotion. ‘There is enjoyment in love. But 
this enjoyment is distinct from the good which is the object 
of the emotion. To love, is to be pleased with something. 
But this something is not the pleasure itself. The act of 
loving is not simply loving to be happy ; being pleased with 
being pleased. If I rejoice in the happiness of another, his 
joy is not my joy, but the object of my joy. My love of his 
happiness is not a love of my own happiness. The pleasure 
of loving is as distinct from the object loved, as the pleasure 
of viewing a landscape is distinct from the landscape itself. 
It is true, that present enjoyment is accompanied with a de- 
sire for the continuance of the happiness. But continuance 
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refers tothe future. Our own future good may be the object 
of our present love or desire. ‘This may, properly enough, 
be denominated self-love. But what propriety is there in 
applying the term to present gratification, without any refer- 
ence to the future? ‘The expression self-love and a desire of 
happiness are not always synonymous. For, although all 
self-love may be a desire of our own happiness, yet all de- 
sire of happiness is not self-love. ‘There may be a desire of 
the happiness of others. 

2. In the discussions respecting benevolence and selfish- 
ness, it is important to distinguish between different mental 
states which are considered as voluntary action, or choice. 
The inquiry is made, What is the immediate cause, reason, 
or motive of such acts? Js it something within, or without 
the mind of the agent? Is it subjective or objective ; an 
internal, or an external motive? Before we can answer this 
inquiry understandingly, we must know what is intended by 
the terms voluntary action, choice, &c. Are they used to 
denote simply an emotion, a being pleased with an object, 
without any effort to obtain it; or do they signify a purpose, 
or an wnperative act, to secure the object desired? In the 
former case, there must be an external motive, some object 
of thought, which, if not actually existing, is yet appre- 
hended by the mind, as distinct from its own present act. 
The influence of this object upon some sensibility of the 
agent, is the immediate antecedent, cause, ground, or reason 
of the emotion. 

But if any thing with which we are pleased is now in our 
possession, we desire its continuance. If it is not yet in our 
possession, but is considered as attainable, we may form a 
purpose to do something to secure it, and at the proper time 
of acting, we may put forth imperative or executive volitions, 
in reference to its attainment. ‘The immediate antecedent 
of the purpose, and of the a acts, is desire, an 
internal or subjective motive. ‘This desire implies that we 
are pleased with the object sought, either for what it is in 
itself, or as a means of obtaining something else which we 
love. Objects of pursuit are such, because they were pre- 
viously objects of affection. If I rejoice in the present hap- 
piness of my child, I shall desire that this happiness may 
continue, I shail purpose todo something 10 promote it, I 
shall put forth imperative acts, to carry this purpose into 
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execution. My joy in the present welfare of the child, is a 
present gratification. My desire, my purpose, and my im- 
perative volitions, all have reference to the future ; to some- 
thing which is to be obtained. 
If the inquiry be made, What is it that immediately prompts 
a man to act? the answer must depend upon the Aind of act 
to which the inquiry relates. An executive act is prompted 
by some purpose or desire. Purposes and desires are 
rompted by the love of some object, either real or imaginary. 
But this love is excited by the object itself, presented to some 
sensibility of the agent. That which we dislike may also 
prompt us to action. If it be a present evil, we desire and 
endeavor to remove it. If it be something future which we 
dread, we make exertions to avoid it. In this case, also, the 
evil, whatever it be, excites aversion, and this prompts to 
desires and efforts to prevent the injury which it threatens. 
3. This brings us to a still more important instance of 
ambiguous phraseology. What is the ultimate end of vol- 
untary agency? ‘The term ultimate has a reference to some 
kind of succession. If it is applied to a series of events, it 
denotes that which is last in the order of time. But it fre- 
quently relates tothe order of our inquiries. In our investi- 
gations in the physical sciences, we often begin with a partic- 
ular phenomenon, and reversing the natural order of suc- 
cession, trace back the series, from effects to causes. ‘The 
first of these causes which we are able to observe, is some- 
times called an ultimate fact, or ultimate principle, as being 
the last at which we arrive in the course of our investigation. 
The same fact may be called either primary or ultimate ;— 
primary, in reference tothe natural order of succession ;— 
ultimate, in reference to the order of our inquiries. So in 
the case of voluntary agency, a specific act of will is owing 
toa desire; the desire, to a previous emotion; and that 
emotion, to some object of affection and desire. This object 
is sometimes considered, so far at least as our observation 
extends, the ultimate ground or cause of the particular voli- 
tion ; because it is the last, in the order of our inquiries, 
though first, in the natural order of succession. But by the 
ultimate ground or cause of an act, some writers appear to 
mean the immediate antecedent on which the act depends ;— 
in a series of causes, the last in the order of time. In this 
sense, the ultimate ground of a particular executive volition 
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may be a desire ;—of that desire, an emotion ;—of that 
emotion, some object of affection. 

Perhaps the principal reason, however, why the term ulti- 
mate is applied to the object of our choice and pursuit is, that 
it is that which we are aiming to attain, and which, when 
attained, wil] succeed, even in the order of time, the series 
of feelings and acts which lead to its attainment. It is espe- 
cially ultimate in relation to subordinate objects, which are 
sought only as means of securing a good that is desired on 
its own account. If in this application of the term there is 
any ambiguity, it would seem that the expression ultimate 
end must be sufficiently definite. An end of voluntary action 
is something which the agent seeks or aims at, in what he 
does. An ultimate end is that which is sought for its own 
sake, and not for the sake of some farther end. It is care- 
fully distinguished, by President Edwards,* not only from 
subordinate ends, but from the chief end at which an agent 
is aiming. ‘‘ A chief end,” he observes, ‘is opposite to an 
inferior end ; an ultimate end is opposite to a subordinate 
end. Though the chief end be always an ultimate end ; yet 
every ultimate end is not always a chief end. The chief 
end is an end that is most valued, and therefore, most sought 
after by the agent, in whatever he does. ‘Two different ends 
may be both ultimate ends, and yet not be chief ends. They 
may be both valued for their own sake, and both sought in 
the same works or acts, and yet one valued more highly, and 
sought more than another.” An object of pursuit may be 
an ultimate end of an agent, in particular acts, without being 
the ultimate end, that is, the only ultimate end at which he is 
aiming in those acts. ‘Some subordinate ends,” says Ed- 
wards, ‘“‘may be more valued and sought after than some 
ultimate ends;—though a subordinate end is never more 
valued, than that ultimate to which it is subordinate. A 
thing sought may have the nature of an ultimate, and also of 
a subordinate end; as it may be sought partly on its own 
account, and partly for the sake of a further end.” A man 
may seek a good reputation, both as an object desirable in 
itself, and as a means of sustaining and extending his influ- 
ence ; partly as an ultimate end, and partly as a subordinate 
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end. He may seek the enjoyment of health, both as a good 
in itself, and alsoas giving him strength for the duties of life. 

On the supposition, that the glory of God and the welfare 
of our fellow men, are primarily chosen for their own sake, 
and on this ground are made ultimate objects of pursuit by 
the Christian, his own future happiness may also be an ulti- 
mate object with him ; not his only ultimate object, nor that 
which, in his desires and pursuits, he chiefly regards. While 
he seeks the welfare of others principally on its own ac- 
count, he may, at the same time, have a reference to the 
satisfaction which he himself will experience in seeing them 
happy. He may seek their prosperity both as a good in 
itself, and as a means of promoting his own enjoyment. It 
may be to him partly an ultimate good, and partly subordi- 
nate to another ultimate good. His own happiness, and the 
happiness of others, may each be an ultimate good, in the 
sense of being chosen by him for its own sake. It is con- 
ceivable, however, that the mind of an individual may be so 
intently fixed upon the interests of another, as to have, at 
the time, no thought of the enjoyment which he himself may 
find, in the gratification of his desires. A father’s heart may 
be so absorbed in rescuing his child from a house in flames, 
as to preclude all consideration of the joy which he himself 
is to experience, in the deliverance of the child. This does 
not imply that he is the subject of no uneasiness, at seeing 
the imminent danger of one whom he tenderly loves. But 
the uneasiness which prompts him to exertion, is a present 
feeling ; not the future object of his efforts. 

From the fact that mere inanimate matter, which is inca- 
pable of enjoyment, is commonly sought as a means only, 
some appear to have inferred, that this is the case with 
every other good, except the agent’s own happiness. But if 
the welfare of others may be an object sought for its own 
sake, it may have the nature both of an ultimate, and also of 
a subordinate end. Delicious fruit is desired, because it ts 
delicious ; for the sake of the gratification which we expect 
from eating it, and not for any pleasure which the fruit will 
enjoy in being eaten. But we may seek the welfare of our 
fellow men, not merely for the sake of our own gratification, 
but also for the sake of the good which they are capable of 
enjoying. 

4. To the term disinterested, meanings are frequently 
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given very different from what is intended by the advocates 
of disinterested benevolence. In their use of the word, it 
does not imply that the benevolent man is uninterested ; that 
he is in a state of indifference with respect to the objects of 
his benevolence ; that he takes no interest in their prosperity. 
On the contrary, the more benevolent he is, the more eh 
is he interested in the welfare of others ; the more readily 
does he sympathize with them in their joys and their sor- 
rows. 

Neither does the expression disinterested imply, that there 
i3 no enjoyment in the exercise of benevolent affection. It 
not only seeks the good of others, but is itself a most delight- 
ful emotion. ‘The happiest of men are those who are the 
most intently engaged in promoting the happiness of others. 

Disinterested benevolence does not imply that he who 
is the subject of it has no regard for his own individual inter- 
est. As the good of others is not inconsistent with our per- 
sonal welfare, the most benevolent man may make provision 
for his own future happiness. Even those efforts in which 
he has a primary reference to the interests of others, may be 
accompanied with an expectation of reward to himself. He 
is not destitute of all regard to his own happiness. In loving 
his neighbor as himself, he does not cease to love him- 
self. 

But what is meant by those who adopt the expression 
** disinterested benevolence” is this ; that the direct and pro- 
per object of benevolent affection and pursuit, is the happi- 
ness of others; that love to God, and love to men, are not 
exercised merely because they are subservient to our own 
private interest ; that personal gratification is not the only 
ultimate end of all our actions; that the welfare of others is 
a good which we may seck for its own sake, and not merely 
for the sake of promoting our individual enjoyment. This 
is so far from being a forced and unusual signification of the 
term disinterested, that it is the very meaning commonly 
given to it by men in the ordinary walks of life. It is an ex- 
pression in frequent use in the familiar intercourse of socie- 
ty, and is well understood in the sense in which it is adopted 
by the advocates of disinterested benevolence. 

A man’s present gratification may be the highest, when his 
thoughts are least directed towards his own future good ; 
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when his mind is so engrossed with nobler and more exalted 
objects, that his individual interests are, in a great measure, 
out of sight. ‘The pleasure which we experience in the ex- 
ercise of the affections, bears some proportion to the magni- 
tude and excellence of the object upon which they are fixed. 
The benevolent man brings within his view far higher inter- 
ests than his own individaal happiness. The value of his 
private good is not to be compared with the welfare of a na- 
tion, the salvation of a world, the bliss of the countless my- 
riads of heaven. When his thoughts are most intently fixed 
upon these objects, they are turned off from his personal in- 
terests. And yet this is the time when his enjoyment is the 
greatest. He is the most happy when he thinks least of 
himself ; when his attention is not divided between what is 
immeasurably great and excellent, and what is comparatively 
unimportant. David Brainard, in giving an account of his 
own conversion, makes this statement: “ As I was walking 
in a dark, thick grove, unspeakable glory seemed to open to 
the view and apprehension of my soul. I stood still; won- 
dered ; and admired. I knew that I never had seen before 
any thing comparable to it for excellence and beauty. My 
soul rejoiced with joy unspeakable to see such a God, such a 
glorious Divine Being. My soul was so captivated and de- 
lighted with the excellency, loveliness, greatness, and other 
perfections of God, that I was even swallowed up in him ; 
at least, to that degree, that I had no thought, as I remem- 
ber, at first, about my own salvation, and scarce reflected 
that there was such a creature as myself.”* 

5. Self-love is too often confounded with selfishness. All 
selfishness is self-love ; but all self-love, all regard to our 
own happiness, is not selfishness, in the usual and proper ac- 
ceptation of the term. ‘To love ourselves as we love our 
neighbor is not selfishness: It is justifiable self-love. Self- 
ishness is exclusive self-love. It is the loving ourselves 
more than our fellow men; more than God, and the welfare 
of his kingdom. It is a disposition to sacrifice all other in- 
terests which we deem inconsistent with our own private 
interests. 

It has been said, indeed, that all self-love is criminal ; that 





* Edwards’ Works, vol. x. p. 44. 
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itis of the same nature with selfishness; that it is con- 
demned, in an unqualified manner, in the Scriptures , that no 
worse chiaracter is there given of men than this, that they are 
‘* lovers of their own selves.” But if loving ourselves is self- 
love, then there is a self-love admitted by the divine law, 
which requires us to love our neighbors as ourselves. It is 
urged, however, that self-love differs from the love which is 
enjoined in the Scriptures, not merely in degree, but in kind; 
that in its very nature, and in every degree, it is criminal. If 
this be conceded, in respect to that kind of self-love which is 
properly denominated selfishness, still it must be admitted 
that there is a state of the affections which the Scriptures 
call loving ourselves as we are required to love our neigh- 
bors. This is in accordance with the familiar use of the 
terms in common life. While selfishness is universally con- 
demned, every degree and kind of love to ourselves is not 
considered criminal. If we are required to love others as 
ourselves, we are at least permitted to love ourselves as we 
love others. If by the term self-love, any mean a man’s lov- 
ing himself, as it is sometimes expressed, as se/f—that is, 
simply because it is himself, and not another, seeking his 
own interest merely because it is his own, always preferring 
it to the good of others, this is indeed criminal selfishness. 


Agreement and Difference of Benevolence and Selfishness. 


Selfishness is not only confounded with self-love, but is 
often mistaken even for benevolence. Though there is an 
essential difference between them, yet, in several respects, 
they resemble each other. To enable us to discriminate ac- 
curately between them, it is important to mark the points in 
which they agree, as well as those in which they differ. 

In the first place, there may be gratification in the exercise 
of selfish affections, as well as of those which are benevolent. 
It is trne that far higher enjoyment is found in the latter than 
in the former. It is also true, that some of the malevolent 
affections are painful in their exercise. Still, there is often a 
degree of pleasure in emotions which are altogether selfish. 

There is also more or less gratification in the pursuit of 
the objects of our desire, however unworthy they may be. 
Though the benevolent man finds a richer pleasure in pro- 
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moting the welfare of others, than the selfish man does, in 
seeking to advance his private interests ; yet the latter may 
derive some enjoyment from the active engagement of his 
faculties, in carrying into execution his plans of ambition or 
avarice. 

Again, benevolence and selfishness may both find satisfac- 
tion in obtaining the objects of their pursuit. ‘Though dis- 
appointment is, sooner or later, the certain result of the aims 
and labors of the selfish man, yet he may experience a mo- 
mentary pleasure, from the accomplishment of his designs. 

Still farther, the benevolent and the selfish man agree in 
making some provision for their own welfare. The best of 
men are not divested of all regard for their own individual 
interests. In common with others, they take measures to 
preserve their lives, to avoid disgrace and suffering, to pro- 
cure for themselves the means of a comfortable subsistence. 
Their own immortal interests are, at least, as dear to them, 
as endless happiness is to the sinner. Seeking the good of 
others does not eradicate all desire to benefit ourselves. 

Once more, the most benevolent man, even in his most 
benevolent actions, may have respect to a reward, distinct 
from the object of his benevolence ; distinct from the gratifi- 
cation which he finds, or expects to find, in loving, pursuing, 
and attaining that object. ‘The compassionate physician, who 
has a much higher regard for the lives and health of his pa- 
tients, than for his own fees, may yet have some respect, in 
his practice, to the pecuniary compensation by which he and 
his family are to be supported. The true patriot, who makes 
great sacrifices for the good of his country, may look for 
some reward of his labors, in the gratitude and affectionate 
remembrance of those to whose interests he is devoted. The 
martyr, who yields up his life for the defence of the truth, 
may hope to hear, from his Saviour and final Judge, the ap- 
proving sentence, ‘ Well done, good and faithful servant.” 

Notwithstanding these several points of agreement between 
benevolence and selfishness, there is still a wide and radical 
difference between them. 

In the first place, the happiness of others is the immediate 
object of benevolent affection. ‘Their welfare is loved for its 
own sake, and not merely because it is subservient to the 
em interest of the individual who exercises this affection. 

e not only rejoices with those who rejoice ; but thezr joy is 
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the object which excites his joy. He not only weeps with 
those who weep, but it is the view of their suffering which, in 
itself considered, gives him pain. ‘The man who is wholly 
selfish rejoices in the welfare of others only so far as it may 
be the means of promoting his own private interest. ‘The 
merchant who is greedy of gain may contemplate with satis- 
faction the luxuriant fields and abundant harvests of the 
farmers in his vicinity, as promising to himself a ready and 
profitable market; while he envies the success of those who 
are competitors with him, in his own line of business. A 
prince may rejoice in the prosperity of his subjects, as con- 
stituting the glory and strength of his realm ; while he repines 
at the welfare of neighboring and rival kingdoms. He may 
hate his enemies as corcially as he loves his friends. 

According to some writers, benevolence consists in seek- 
ing our own happiness, by promoting the welfare of others. 
It is true, that the benevolent man takes pleasure in advanc- 
ing the interests of others; for his benevolence essentially 
consists in his being pleased with the happiness of others. 
This his pleasure is what immediately prompts him to efforts 
for promoting their welfare. But it does not follow, that he 
seeks their good merely as a means of increasing his own 
enjoyment ; that their happiness is not an ultimate object of 
his pursuit ; a good which he endeavors to secure for its own 
sake, as well as for the gratification which he expects to ex- 
perience, in accomplishing his purpose. 

A man who is wholly selfish may do good to those who, in 
return, will do good to him. He may aim to purchase the 
favor of others, by services which he renders to them. He 
imparts to others, expecting to receive, in some way, an 
equivalent in exchange. But his kind offices are not extended 
to those from whom he has no hope of remuneration. The 
prospect of a reward may be a motive, even to a benevolent 
man. But it is not the only object of his pursuit. 

Again, to the truly benevolent man, there is a higher object 
of affection and pursuit, than his own private interest. The 
good of his country, of the world, of the universe, he loves 
more than himself. The welfare of the divine kingdom is 
with him, not or an ultimate end, but his chief end. If he 
loves happiness for its own sake, wherever it may be found, 
he will prefer a greater good to a less, the welfare of thou- 
sands to his own personal gratification. When he apprehends 
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a competition between the two, he will not sacrifice the 
interest of multitudes, for the benefit of himself alone. 
Though he does not love his neighbor, his equal, better than 
himself, yet he regards the happiness of a nation as of more 
value, than the gratification of himself, a single individual. 

Once more, the benevolent man’s love is impartial. He 
does not prefer his own interest to an equal interest of his 
neighbor, provided the one is as distinctly in his view as the 
other. He may do more for his own welfare, than for that of 
a stranger; not because 7t zs his own, but because he has a 
more particular knowledge of his private interests, and also 
because the charge of providing for them is specially com- 
mitted to him by his Maker. 


Reality of Impartial Benevolence. 


The preceding observations have been made, not for the 
purpose of proving the reality of such benevolence as has 
now been described; but to explain the meaning of the ex- 
pressions love of happiness, self-love, selfishness, disinterest- 
ed benevolence, ultimate end, &c. Let us now inquire, 
whether the benevolence here spoken of is any where to be 
found among men ; a benevolence which is not uninterested, 
but disinterested ; whichis not without enjoyment in its exer- 
cise, while it has for its object the enjoyment of others ; 
which may aim at future gratification, in performing acts of 
beneficence, but which also seeks the welfare of others, as 
the direct object of these acts; which does good, not merely 
for the sake of a reward, but from the love of doing good ; 
which makes the interests of the divine kingdom not only an 
ultimate end, but the chzef end of its pursuits. 

1. In the first place, if a man has no regard for the welfare of 
others, for its own sake, he cannot seek it on account of the 
happiness which he himself is to derive from its attainment. 
For, by the supposition, it is an object from which he can 
expect no gratification. If he takes no pleasure in the pros- 
pect of securing it hereafter, he will find none in actually 
attaining it, unless there should be a change in his disposi- 
tion. Benevolence exercised from self-love only is a mani- 
fest absurdity. Ifan object is not loved for itself, it cannot 
be loved for the mere pleasure of loving it. When any thing 
is primarily sought for its own excellence, it may also be 
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sought for the sake of the gratification which it affords us. 
But this secondary motive can have no place, in reference to 
an object which is perfectly indifferent. ‘The expectation of 
enjoyment, from the exercise of particular affections, pre- 
supposes objects adapted to the gratification of these affec- 
tions. The pleasure resulting from the satisfaction of par- 
ticular desires implies, that these desires were previously 
directed to some object different from the pleasure itself. 
This pleasure, which is the effect of the gratified desires, is 
not the cause of these desires ; is not the object which excites 
them. If in the nature of a thing, there is nothing adapted 
to excite a particular affection in the mind, the mind has 
no power to call forth from itself this affection towards that 
thing. Loving an object is taking pleasure in the object ; 
and not merely taking pleasure in the pleasure. If we could 
excite in ourselves, at will, pleasing emotions towards any 
object whatever, nothing would be of easier attainment than 
perfect happiness. All that would be requisite for this pur- 
pose, would be to resolve to be pleased with every thing 
which could possibly be brought before our minds. We 
might be as happy in the prospect of poverty and disgrace, as 
with the expectation of affluence and renown. 

It may be said, that we can desire nothing but that which 
is the means of good to ourselves; present good, in the ex- 
ercise of pleasing emotions ; future good, in the gratification 
to be found in obtaining the object desired. But does this 
imply, that our own enjoyment is the only thing which we 
ever desire ; that there is nothing else in the universe which 
we seek on its own account ? Because we are gratified with 
the attainment of the objects of our desire, does it follow 
that these objects are in themselves not desired? Does our 
taking pleasure in witnessing the happiness of others imply, 
that our own pleasure is the on/y thing in which we take 
pleasure? When a pious mother’s heart is filled with rap- 
ture, at the conversion of a beloved child, has she no desire 
for the everlasting salvation of the child, on its own account ! 
Does the fact that she finds or expects a high gratification, in 
believing that one so dear to her has obtained a title to hea- 
venly glory, imply that this self-gratification is all which she 
desired in seeking the momentous change ? Is it not evident, 
on the contrary, that if the holiness and happiness of the child 
were not, in the first place, sought for their own sake, they 
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could not be sought, for the sake of the gratification to be 
expected from their attainment? It is one thing to assert 
that those objects only are desired by us which may, in some 
way or other, be the means of enjoyment to ourselves ; and 
a very different thing to hold, that they are desired for the 
sake of this enjoyment only ;—for the sake of the happiness 
of desiring them. The latter proposition does not follow as 
a logical consequence from the other. 

Is happiness the ultimate end of all voluntary action? If 
an ultimate end is that which is sought for its own sake, and 
if we ever seek the good of others for its own sake, then our 
own happiness is not the only ultimate end of our actions. 
The welfare of others may be to us both an ultimate and a 
subordinate end; ultimate, as being a good in itself; subor- 
dinate, as contributing to our own gratification. Our own 
future happiness may be both an ultimate and a subordinate 
end. We may seek the salvation of our souls, as a good in 
itself, and also as a means of bringing glory and f° to the 
Saviour. Our own benefit may be an ultimate end, while it 
is not the ultimate end, that is, the on/y ultimate end of all 
our actions. ‘To the truly pious man, the glory of God and 
his kingdom is not only an ultimate end, but his principal 
ultimate end. He places a higher value upon it, than upon 
his own personal gratification. 

But is not our own pleasure our ultimate motive to benevo- 
lent action ; that which immediately prompts us to act? If 
by action be here meant emperative acts of the will, put forth 
to obtain the objectsof our desire, these acts are undoubted- 
ly prompted by our present pleasure, in hope of obtaining 
what we desire. ‘This is the internal, or subjective motive 
to voluntary action. But this present pleasure is not the 
future good which is the ultimate end of our action. The 
hope which a thirsty man has of soon drinking freely from 
the flowing fountain, is not the pleasure which he will find in 
the draught itself. 

If by benevolent action be meant benevolent affection, 
pleasing emotton exercised in the prospect of good to others ; 
this present pleasure is not the motive to itself. A man is 
not pleased, merely because he is pleased. If he takes 
pleasure m any object, the pleasure itself 4s not the object 
which he seeks. Future pleasure, or the continuance of 
present pleasure, may indeed be an object of pursuit. But 
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the act of loving is distinct from the object of love. It is 
also distinct from the motive by which it is excited. 

What then is the motive, the external, or objective motive 
ofbenevolent affection ; the cause or reason why it is exer- 
cised? It is the good which is the object of this affection ; 
primarily the happiness of others, secondarily the gratifica- 
tion which we expect to find, in securing this object. It is 
the same as the ultimate end of beneficentaction. From the 
fact, that our present pleasure is that which prompts us to 
imperative acts of the will, we are not warranted to draw the 
conclusion, that our personal future gratification is exclusive- 
ly the motive which excites our emotions and desires. If 
every thing which we love gives us pleasure, it does not fol- 
low that that pleasure, or the continuance of it, is the only 
ultimate object of our love. Because we cannot see without 
eyes, we do not infer, that we see nothing but our own eyes. 

It is sometimes said, that although the selfish and the be- 
nevolent man agree in making their own happiness the ulti- 
mate end of all their actions ; yet that the difference between 
them consists in the particular kind of happiness which they 
seek ; that the latter finds his chief enjoyment in glorifying 
God, and doing good to others. But this implies, that the 
glory of God, and the good of others are sought on their own 
account. If they are not, no gratification will be found in 
advancing them. Ifthe apostate spirits in the prison of dark- 
ness were admitted to heaven, with their present disposition, 
they would derive no pleasure from witnessing the trans- 
ports of holy joy and praise around them. 

2. The voice of conscience decides, that we are bound to 
seek the welfare of others for its own sake. Their happi- 
ness is as reaily a good in itself as owrs is. It is as worthy 
to be sought for its own sake. We all desire that others should 
take an interest in our welfare. We are in distress, if we 
entertain a suspicion, that no one has any sincere regard for 
us. When we claim, that we are entitled to the benevolent 
affection of others, this is an acknowledgment that we are 
bound to reciprocate the disinterested good will which we 
ask from them. 

That this is our duty, is evident also from the considera- 
tion, that nothing short of this will secure the harmony and 
highest happiness of acommunity of rational beings. A mere 
profession of benevolent regard, without the reality, will not 
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answer the purpose. Nor will the end be attained by an ex- 
change uf good offices, performed merely with a view of re- 
ceiving an equivalent in return. There must be, on the part 
of each member of the society, as sincere a desire for the 
prosperity of others, in itself considered, as for his own per- 
sonal welfare. This alone will prevent these conflicting in- 
terests and pursuits which, if not prevented, would fill the 
community with discord, and violence, and wretchedness. 

3. The common voice and language of mankind make a 
marked distinction between benevolence and selfishness. All 
profess to have a sincere regard for the good of others. All 
agree in condemning selfishness, and approving benevolence. 
Even those speculating philosophers whose theories are in- 
consistent with a clear distinction between the two, would 
deem it an insult to be charged with being altogether selfish. 
The men who are the most exclusively devoted to their own 
private interests, endeavor to assume, as far as practicable, 
an appeurance of regard for the public good ; well knowing 
that this is the only way in which they can escape the cen- 
sure of their fellow men. It is trae that in our fallen world, 
the appearance and profession of benevolence are too often 
false and hollow. But where there are so many counterfeits 
there must be something to be counterfeited ; some real ex- 
cellence, which it is the aim of the dissembler to imitate. 
Who thinks of counterfeiting that which is commonly believ- 
ed to have no existence ? 

4. The sacred scriptures maintain the distinction which 
has been made between benevolence and selfishness. An 
impartial regard for the good of others is required in the di- 
vine law. We are to love our neighbor as ourselves ; with the 
same sincere desire for his welfare, which we have for our own. 
As our own happiness is the ultimate object of our love for 
ourselves : so his happiness should be the ultimate object of 
our love for our neighbor. As we do not love ourselves 
merely for the sake of the pleasure found in the exercise of 
this love, so, if we are truly benevolent, we do not love our 
neighbor solely for the sake of the pleasure of loving him. 
His happiness may be as truly an object of desire to us, as 
ourown. If we seek our individual welfare for its own 
sake, we are bound to seek his welfare for its own sike. 

At the lead of one of the darkest catalogues of vices, spe- 
cified in the New ‘Testament, we find this description : ‘“Men 
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shall be lovers of their own selves.”* How can this be a 
distinguishing trait of a particular class of persons, if all men 
make their own happiness the only ultimate object of their 
affections and pursuits? “Charity,” says the Apostle, 
“* seeketh not her own.”t How can this be true, if she seek- 
eth, as anultimate end, nothing else? If, as the same Apos- 
tle says, ‘‘ None of us,” that is, no Christian, “‘ liveth to him- 
self,”t how can it be true, that every Christian makes him- 
self—his own personal interest, the only ultimate end for 
which he lives? 

The disinterested benevolence of Jesus Christ is exhibit- 
ed in the scriptures, for the imitation of his followers. ‘“‘ We 
then, that are strong, ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, 
and not to please ourselves. \.et every one of us please his 
neighbor, for his good, to edification. For even Christ pleas- 
ed not himself.”§ ‘* Thongh He was rich, yet for your sakes 
he became poor, that ye through His poverty might be rich.” 
“Look not every man on his own things, but also on the 
things of others. Let this mind be in you, which was also 
in Christ Jesus.”4] When we were yet enemies, Christ died 
for us. His sufferings and death, for the salvation of a re- 
volted and perishing world, are the most exalted exercise of 
self-denying benevolence which has ever been brought to our 
knowledge. 

It is claimed, however, that like Moses, “‘ He had respect 
to the recompense of the reward :” that “‘ for the joy that was 
set before him, He endured the cross ;” that because “ He 
humbled Himself, and became obedient unto death, God hath 
highly exalted Him, and given Him a name which is above 
every name ;” that He hath ‘“‘set Him at His own right hand 
in the heavenly places, far above all principality, and power 
and might, and dominion.”** 

It is true, that Christ is spoken of, in the scriptures, as 
having respect to a reward for his unparalleled benevolence. 
But are we justified in drawing the conclusion, that the re- 
ward set before him was the only motive of his actions; the 
only ultimate end which He was endeavoring to obtain? 








* 2. Tim. iii. 2. f 1. Cor. xiii. 5. { Rom. xiv. 7. 
§ Rom. xv. 1, 2,3. {] 2. Cor. viii. 9. 9% Philipii. 4,5. 
** Philip ii. 8, 9; Ephes. i, 20, 21. 
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When it is said, that ‘* for our sake He became poor,” does 
this mean, that it was for His own sake only that He hum- 
bled himself, and became obedient untodeath? Did He not 
seek the everlasting salvation of multitudes which no man 
can number, as a good in itself considered, as well as in re- 
ference to the reward which He was to receive? Let us 
look at the nature of this reward. Whatis “ the joy set be- 
fore Him?’ Was it not, partly-at least, the joy of seein 
the heavenly world filled with innumerable hosts ebbenatl 
from perdition, and made perfect in holiness and happiness 
forever ? But howcould this be a source of joy to Him, if He 
had no regard to their everlasting welfare for its own sake ? 

It may be farther said, that even in the performance of the 
most virtuous acts, we are encouraged to look for a reward. 
“ By patient continuance in well-doing, we are to seek for 
glory and honor, and immortality, and eternal life.” “‘ When 
thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and thy father who seeth 
in secret shall reward thee openly.” “‘ When thou makesta 
feast, call the poor, the maimed, the lame, and the blind, and 
thou shalt be blessed, for they cannot recompense thee ; for 
thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection of the just.” 
But do these and similar passages imply that the good man 
has no other ultimate end in view, than a reward to himself ; 
that there is nothing else which he seeks for its own sake ; 
that when he invites the poor, the maimed, the lame, the 
blind, to his house, he has no regard for their welfare, in it- 
self considered; that a future benefit to himself is all which 
induces him to relieve them ; that the promotion of his own 
glory is his only motive to “ patient continuance in well-do- 
ing” 

5. We may appeal to the consciousness of the pious and 
benevolent, to decide whether their own individual interest is 
the only ultimate end of all their actions. Have they no re- 
gard for the happiness of others, for the glory of God, and 
the welfare of His kingdom, in themselves considered? The 
inquiry is not whether they have any ultimate respect to their 
own happiness ; but whether this is all which they are seek- 
ing to obtain for its own sake. Ask the Christian who de- 
votes his time, his talents, his attainments, and his posses- 
sions to the service of God, whether he is conscious of hav- 
ing no other final object of pursuit, than his own happiness, 
in the present or in the future life. Ask the sincere patriot, 
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who sacrifices his private interests to the good of his coun- 
try, if he is seeking their prosperity mere/y as a means of in- 
creasing his own happiness. Has he no regard for the wel- 
fare of his fellow citizens, for its own sake ? Ask the com- 
passionate visitor of the destitute, the sick and the afflicted, 
whether his own gratification is the only end at which he is 
aiming, in his efforts to relieve them. He doubtless antici- 
pates enjoyment, in witnessing their deliverance from suffer- 
ing. But is his own enjoyment all the ultimate guod to 
which his benevolent labors are directed ? Has he no regard 
for the relief of the distressed as a good in itself considered ? 
If he rejoices in their joy, then it is, on its own account, an 
object of his pursuit. 

Ask the Christian missionary, who breaks away from the 
strong ties of family endearments and early associations, to 
toil and die in distant lands, whether the principal object of 
his pursuit is the salvation of the heathen, or the pleasure 
which he himself will find in witnessing their deliverance — 
their joy in being saved, or his own joy in seeing them saved. 
When a zealous and faithful minister, in a time of deep re- 
ligious interest among the people of his charge, exhausts his 
mental and physical strength, in labors for the conversion of 
those who are yet in their sins, is 1 chiefly for their good, or 


his own, that he instructs, and warns, and fervently prays ? 
When he arrives at the heavenly world, and from time to 
lime finds one and another of his former hearers following 
him to the abodes of endless felicity, what is it that swells 
most the tide of his joy, the fact that so many are saved, or 
the consideration that he was made an instrument of their 
repentance and salvation ? 


Benevolence is liable to be confounded with Selfishness. 


Notwithstanding the essential difference between benevo- 
lence and selfishness, yet they are, on many accounts, liable 
to be confounded. One reason why many deny the exist- 
ence of any benevolent affection which does not spring from 
self-love, probably is, that not being cogscious of any such 
affection in their own breasts, they are slow to believe that 
it is exercised by others. All appearances of disinterested 
benevolence in their fellow men, they think may be account- 
ed for, in the same way in which they know from experi- 
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ence, that the same appearances in their own case may be 
explained. ‘This impression is confirmed by the fact, that 
there are so many pretensions to purely benevolent action, 
where there is manifestly none in reality ; that those who are 
the most exclusively and notoriously selfish, are frequently 
the loudest in their professions of disinterested motives ; that 
those who have the public good forever on their tongues, are 
only aiming to make it subservient to their own private in- 
terests ; and that the most ardent patriots are often the most 

ertinacious in their demands of emolument and office. The 
Leysioettny which is known to belong to so many is, without 
consideration, applied to all. 

Another reason which may lead some to doubt whether 
there is any radical difference between benevolence and self- 
ishness is, that many of those who are truly benevolent 
are so defective in their exercise of this virtuous affection. 
Their disinterested feelings are mingled with so much that 
is of an opposite character, that it may be doubtful, even in 
their own minds, whether a/l their aims are not selfish ; 
whether all their actions may not be accounted for, from self- 
love alone. 

Again, our interest and our duty, in the final result, com- 
monly coincide. He who is the most faithful in the dis- 
charge of his duty, provides the most effectually for his own 
welfare in the end. Such are the appointments of infinite 
wisdom and goodness, that he who has the most benevolent 
regard for the interests of others, may expect from his Maker 
the highest rewards for himself. Who among glorified saints 
will wear a brighter crown, than he whose love of doing good 
prompts him to the most self-denying sacrifices for the sal- 
vation of his fellow men? ‘ They that turn many to right- 
eousness shall shine as the stars forever.” 

The misapprehensions which are so often entertained re- 
specting the nature of disinterested affection, may prevent 
many from having correct views of the distinction between 
benevolence and selfishness. By a misapplication of the 
term self-love, our present pleasure, which prompts us to im- 
perative acts of will, is confounded with the future good 
which is the object of our pursuit ; and as the former is al- 
ways an affection of our own minds, the inference seems to 
be drawn, that the latter must be so also. A similar conclu- 
sion is obtained, by confining the phrase “love of happiness” 
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to our own individual happiness. Because a man, in all his 
actions, is influenced by a regard to future good, it is taken 
for granted, that it must be his own enjoyment, and not the 
happiness of others, that is the final object of his pursuit. 

The term disinterested is frequently understood as if it 
were synonymous with uninterested ; implying that we take 
no interest in the objects of our benevolent regard ; or, on the 
other hand, that any respect to our own personal interest, is 
inconsistent with true benevolence ; that all love of ourselves 
is extinguished by genuine love to others ; that we take no 
pleasure either in the exercise of virtuous affection, or in at- 
taining the end which it seeks. 

No misapprehension on this subject has, perhaps, occa- 
sioned more perplexity, than the confounding of the ultimate 
object of our pursuit, with that state of mind which immedi- 
ately precedes imperative volition; and to which also the 
term ultimate is, by some writers, applied. ‘The latter is 
invariably our own pleasure or uneasiness, while the former 
may be the welfare of others. ‘The one is a present feeling, 
in the prospect of good to be obtained, or of evil to be avoid- 
ed. ‘The other is this future good or evil itself. The diffi- 
culty of forming a correct opinion in the case may be in- 
creased, by the frequent use of the expression, ¢he ultimate 
end of voluntary agency; producing the impression that an 
agent can have but one ultimate end of any of his pur- 
suits. 

Our liability to confound benevolence with selfishness, and 
to fail of keeping in our view the radical distinction between 
them, renders great caution necessary in the use of the am- 
higuous phraseology so commonly applied to this subject. 
The confusion of terms is such, that some writers who differ 
only in their modes of expression, are reputed to hold oppo- 
site views on the nature of benevolence ; while the apparent 
agreement of others is nothing more than the use of the same 
language to express widely different opinions. There is rea- 
son to believe, that groundless jealousies and alienation of 
feeling are frequently to be found among Christian brethren, 
whose doctrinal belief is substantially the same, though ex- 
pressed by different phraseology. Itis highly important that 
measures should be taken to remove the occasion of those 
injurious apprehensions. On the one hand, the advocates of 
impartial benevolence ought so to guard their use of technical 
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phrases, as not to make the impression that indifference is an 
essential element in their definition of virtuous affection; or 
that they agree with Shaftsbury in affirming, that all self-love, 
all regard to our own interest, all hope of reward, is inconsist- 
tent with true benevolence. On the other hand, if any main- 
tain that self-love is the only immediate incitement to volun- 
tary action, it is incumbent upon them to give such full and 
distinct explanations, as will leave no ground for the suspi- 
cion, that they consider the agent’s personal benefit as the 
only ultimate object of his affection and pursuit; the onby 
good which appears to him valuable in itself; the only end 
which he chooses for its own sake. 

Desirable as it is, that mutual alienation among Christian 
brethren should be avoided, it is still more important, that 
men who are altogether selfish should not be able to quiet 
their consciences by the unguarded language of the truly be- 
nevolent ; that they should not be furnished with the plea, 
that they are no more selfish than all other men, as they are 
taught that self-love is the moving principle of action in all. 
The radical difference between benevolence and selfishness, 
should be kept so clearly and steadily in view, that it cannot 
fail to be seen, even by those who would gladly escape from 
the reproach and peaketenesiol which it brings upon them. 
selves. They will give a welcome reception to phraseology 
which serves to conceal the essential distinction betwee 
virtue and vice. 


Benevolence of the Creator. 


There is some reason to believe, that erroneous views of 
the ultimate end of right moral agency may have been more 
or less favored, by the language which has been used respect- 
ing the ultimate design of the Supreme Being, in His works 
of creation and providence. From the doctrine, that He 
makes himself alone His last end, in forming and govern- 
ing the world, some may draw the conclusion, that by those 
whom He has made in his own likeness, their own future 
om must be the only object of final pursuit. Jt may, there- 

ore, be proper, in this place, briefly to inquire how far the 
opinions which have been entertained on this subject, and 
the language in which they have been expressed, are correct. 
The question is not, whether God, in all His works, does 
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as He pleases ; whether it is His own present pleasure that 
prompts Him to acts of benevolence. On this point, it is 
presumed, there can be no difference of opinion among those 
who understand the nature of intelligent and voluntary agency. 
It is His ‘‘ own good pleasure,” and not the pleasure of some 
other being, that immediately moves Him to will and to act. 
In this sense, ‘‘ He hath done whatsoever hath pleased Him.” 
But the real question under discussion is, What is the future 
good, the prospect of which excites this present pleasure ? 
What is the objective motive on which this subjective mo- 
tive depends? What is the ultimate end, to which the aims 
of the Creator are directed? It is something to be attained, 
promoted, or secured, by the measures which are adopted 
for this purpose. If there is a reference to any thing which 
is now in possession, the object to be gained must be a con- 
tinuance of the present good. 

It becomes us to approach, with great caution and reve- 
rence, a subject relating to the purposes of that infinite Being 
whose “‘ judgments are unsearchable, and His ways past 
finding out.” With respect toHis ultimate end or ends, in 
creating, preserving, and governing the world, there may be 
made three suppositions, at least; that the final results at 
which He is aiming, in al] His works, will belong either to 
Himself alone, or to the created universe alone, or to both 
together. Is it His own advantage, or the good of His in- 
telligent and holy kingdom, or both united, to which ail the 
measures of His boundless wisdom and benevolence are di- 
rected ? 

President Edwards, in his elaborate dissertation on ‘* The 
End for which God created the World,” seems to incline to 
the first supposition ; though some of his observations appear 
to be inconsistent with this view of the subject. Several of 
his arguments go to prove, that God makes Himself one ulti- 
mate end of all His works. ‘This is the purport of the 
numerous passages of scripture which are adduced to “ show 
that God's glory is an ultimate end of the creation ;” that 
He made the world ‘ for His great name’s sake, and for His 
praise.” —Sections iii.and iv. Other arguments are brought 
to prove, that God makes Himself, His glory, and His praise, 
the chief end of His works. ‘If God Himself,” he ob- 
serves, ‘‘be in any respect properly capable of being His 
own end, in the creation of the world, then it is reasonable 
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to suppose, that He had respect to Himself, as His last and 
highest end in this work ; because He is worthy in Himself 
to be so, being infinitely the greatest and the best of beings.” 

But the fact that He makes Himself an ultimate end of 
His operations, and even the highest end, does not prove that 
He does this, to the exclusion of all other ultimate ends. 
President Edwards, in the introduction of the work just re- 
ferred to, distinctly states, that “‘ two different ends may be 
both ultimate ends, and yet not be chief ends. They may 
be both valued for their own sake, and both sought in the 
same work or acts, and yet one be valued more highly, and 
sought more than another.” ‘‘ Though the chief end be 
always an ultimate end, yet every ultimate end is not always 
a chief end.” ‘A chief end is opposite to an inferior end. 
An ultimate end is opposite to a subordinate end.” 

There is one argument, however, sometimes applied to 
this subject, which, if it were valid, would go to show, that 
in the work of creation, God could have in view no other 
ultimate end but Himself. It is said, that before God began 
to create, there was nothing else in existence ; and therefore, 
nothing else which could be made an end in creating. Pre- 
sident Edwards observes, that ‘‘ merely in this disposition 
to diffuse Himself, or to cause an emanation of His glory and 
fulness, which is prior to the existence of any other being, 
God cannot so properly be said to make a creature His end, 
as Himself.” ‘This disposition or desire in God, must be 
prior to the existence of the creature, even in intention and 
foresight.” Very true; the disposition or desire, the sub- 
jective motive to create, must be prior to the existence of the 
creature. But how does it follow from this, that the ulti- 
mate end to be obtained must be in the Creator alone? 
What absurdity is there in supposing, that a God of over- 
flowing and boundless benevolence should purpose to give 
existence to intelligent beings, for the sake of the happiness 
which they would enjoy, if created and rendered obedient to 
His laws? If the good which is aimed at, as the final result 
of a course of measures, be future ; why may not the exist- 
ence of the beings who are to possess this good, be future 
also? The objective motion to action is always future. It 
is some good to be vbtained by acting, or the continuance of 
some good already in possession. 

There is another argument of Edwards, which seems 
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almost to annihilate the good of the created universe, as an 
ultimate end of the Creator’s works. He is “ infinitely the 
greatest and best of beings. All things else, with regard to 
worthiness, importance, and excellence, are perfectly as 
nothing, in comparison of Him.” ‘“ 'T’o determine whai pro- 
portion of regard is to be allotted to the Creator, and all His 
creatures taken together, both must be, as it were, put in the 
balance. In this case, the whole system of created beings 
would be found as the light dust of the balance.” All this 
is very true. But does it imply, that the created universe, 
comprising numberless systems of worlds, with their count- 
less hosts of living and intelligent beings, is in any danger of 
being overlooked, in the benevolent regards of Him without 
whose notice, not a sparrow falls to the ground? Can we 
admit, that their highest welfare is too insignificant to be 
made an ultimate end by the Creator, “if we consider,” as 
Edwards himself observes, ‘‘the degree and manner in 
which He aimed at the creature’s excellency and happiness, 
in His creating the world; viz. the degree and manner of 
the creature’s glory and happiness, during the whole of the 
designed eternal duration of the world He was about to cre- 
ate ; which is in greater and greater nearness and strictness 
of union with Himself,—in constant progression, throughout 
all eternity?” ‘* The good of the creature itself, if viewed in 
its whole duration, and infinite progression, must be viewed 
as infinite.” 

In endeavoring to show that God makes Himself His end 
in His works, he observes, that ‘‘ He values and loves things 
accordingly as they are worthy to be valued and loved. But 
if God values a thing simply and absolutely for itself, and on 
its own account, then it is the ultimate object of His value. 
He does not value it merely for the sake of a farther end to 
be obtained by it.” In connection with this he adds, “* What- 
soever thing is actually the effect or consequence of the cre- 
ation of the world, which is simply and absolutely good and 
valuable in itself, that thing is an ultimate end of God’s cre- 
ating the world.” 

These observations are applied, by Edwards, to the pur- 
pose of proving that God’s last end, in creating the world, 
was His own glory. Are they not also applicable to the ho- 
liness and happiness of the created universe? Is not this a 
good which is valuable in itself, on its own account? Is it 
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not so regarded by God; and not merely for the sake of a 
farther good to be obtained by it? Is it not an effect or con- 
sequence of the creation of the world; and therefore, accord- 
ing to Edwards’ own mode of reasoning, an ultimate end of 
the creation? This is not inconsistent with its being also 
subservient to a higher end, the glory of God. For, as Ed- 
wards observes, “a thing sought may have the nature of an 
ultimate, and also of a subordinate end ; as it may be sought 
partly on its own account, and partly for the sake of a farther 
end.” He states that “ the happiness and salvation of men 
was an end that Christ ultimately aimed at, in the labors and 
sufferings he went through, for our redemption, and conse- 
quently, by what has been before observed, an ultimate end of 
the work of creation.” He holds, however, that “ the glory 
of God, and the emanation and fruits of his grace in man’s 
salvation,” are not to be understood as two distinct things ; 
as we shall see more particularly as we proceed. 

As Edwards endeavors to prove that God makes Himself 
His ultimate end in His works; others hold that the good 
of the creation is exclusively the final object of what He 
does. The late Dr. Samuel Austin, in an able dissertation* 
“respecting the end which God had ultimately in view in cre- 
ating the world,” calls in question the supposition, that God 
could be, in any respect, “* His own end, in the creation of the 
world.” He fully agrees with President Edwards, in his 
representation of ‘‘ the incomparable and ineffable excellence 
of God, and the worth of His being, as the original and im- 
mutable source of all other beings ;” and he adds, ‘‘ It seems 
perfectly suitable, that He should ever respect this infinite 
worth and excellence of His own nature.” ‘ But the ques- 
tion is, whether this respect which God is allowed to have 
for Himself be not one thing, and the end He had in view in 
creating, another,—in perfect agreement with it indeed, but 
distinguishable from it, as any two objects are distinguisha- 
ble. Could His respect for Himself be a respect to any 
thing attainable ? Is there any thing attainable in regard to 
God himself? Could any thing be added to Him, from that 
which should wholly proceed from Himself?’—Is not His 


* In a volume of Dissertations published at Worcester in 
1826. 
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original, immutable all-sufficiency absolutely inconsistent 
with such an idea? His hoppiness is original and unaltera- 
ble ; it is incapable of increase or diminution. God’s excel- 
lency inherently considered, and His respect to this excellen- 
cy of His nature, were the same before creating, that they 
were afterwards.”* 

This is very true. But does it follow, as the writer af- 
firms, that ‘‘ they must have been the same, if He had not 
created ; that His personal enjoyment or happiness, as, in 
any sense, a future and attainable object, could not have been 
more or less His end in creating?” Does not His excel- 
lence, in some measure, consist in His purpose to create, and 
in actually creating, for the sake of conferring happiness on 
the beings created? Does not His own blessedness consist, in 
part, in the prospect of the bliss which the obedient subjects 
of His immeasurable kingdom will forever enjoy? Have we 
any reason to believe that His happiness is independent of 
His attributes and works? “ Let what will be God’s last 
end,” says President Edwards, ‘‘ that, He must have a real 
and proper pleasure in; whatever be the proper object of 
His will, He is gratified in. He is not indifferent whether 
His will be fulfilled or not.—And if He has a real pleasure 
in attaining His end, then the attainment of it belongs to His 
happiness.” This does not imply, that there is any increase 
of God’s happiness, by His works of creation and providence; 
—any addition to what He has forever possessed. For His 
eternal purpose renders the glory and blessedness of His cre- 
ated kingdem as certain, as it will be when in actual exist- 
ence; and His omniscience makes it as present to His view, 
to be ever the object of His complacence and delight. There 
is no increase of His happiness, as there is no addition to the 
objects of joy before His mind. According to Dr. Austin’s 
own view of God’s infinite benevolence, He takes great de- 
light in the holiness and happiness of Hiscreatures. But let 
it be supposed, that nothing had been created, would God" 
then have possessed this joy which He now finds in con- 
templating the excellence and enjoyment of His creation ? 
Or would this his joy continue, on the supposition, if it be 
not irreverent to make the supposition, that the created uni- 





* Pages 35, 36, 37. 
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verse should cease to exist? President Edwards observes, 
that, ‘‘ in some sense, it can truly be said, that God has more 
delight and pleasure, for the holiness and happiness of His 
creatures.” May not the continuance of this delight and 
pleasure be one ultimate object of His works of providence 
and redemption? But how can He rejoice in the highest 
good of His creatures, without making that also an ultimate 
end to be attained ? 

This brings us to the Jast of the three suppositions before 
stated, concerning the ultimate end for which God created 
the world, viz. that it was either for Himself alone, or the 
good of the created universe, or both together. How could 
one of these be made an ultimate end, without the other ? 
How can God make that in which He has no pleasure an ul- 
timate end; and how can He fail of making His own future 
pleasure an ultimate end? ‘‘ According to the Scriptures,” 
says President Edwards, ‘‘ communicating good to te crea- 
tures is what is in itself pleasing to God; and this is not 
merely subordinately agreeable, and esteemed valuable on 
account of its relation to a farther end—but what God is in- 
clined to, on tts own account, and what He deligtits in sim- 
ply and ultimately.” How could communicating good to 
thé creatures be pleasing to God, if this good itself were not 
an object which He values on its own account? President 
Edwards, after quoting several passages of Scripture express- 
ing strongly the love and grace of God to man, observes, 
“If our good be not at all regarded ultimately, but only sub- 
ordinately ; then our good or interest is, in itself considered, 
nothing in God’s regard or love.” Again, “ The Scripture 
represents Christas resting in the salvation and glory of His 

eople, when obtained, as in what He ultimately sought, as 
Lame therein reached the goal at the end of His race ; ob- 
tained the prize He aimed at.” “* That God uses the whole 
creation, in His whole government of it, for the good of His 
people, is most elegantly represented in Deut. xxxisi. 26. 
The good of men is spoken of as the ultimate end of the vir- 
tue of the moral world. Ifthe good of the creature be one 
end of Ged in all things He does, and so be one end of things 
that He requires moral agents to do—these things may be 
easily explained ; but otherwise, it seems difficult to be ac- 
counted for, that the Holy Ghost should thus express him- 
self, from time to time.” ‘The way in which Edwards en- 
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deavors to reconcile these statements with ‘‘ the Scriptures, 
which represent God as making Himself His own last end in 
the creation of the world,” we shall have occasion to con- 
sider soon. 

Besides the three suppositions which have been already 
stated, it may be thought, perhaps, that still another may be 
made; viz., that the ultimate design of the creation was a 
display of the divine perfections. ‘This is very particularly 
dwelt upon by Edwards, in treating of the exhibition, ema- 
nation, exercise, manifestation,and communication of God’s 
essential glory. But it is difficult to see how, under any of 
these forms of expression, the supposition can be made reall 
distinct from ol of those which have just been sedidened 
As God and His creation comprise all the objects in the 
universe, it would seem that the ultimate ends of all volunta- 
ry agency must be found in one or the other of these, or in 
both together. ‘The expression which is used in the Scrip- 
tures, more frequently perhaps than any other, to designate 
the ultimate end of the works of creation and providence, is 
the glory of God. It is used in two or three different senses, 
intimately related to each other. The primary meaning 
appears to be the divine excellence. In this sense, it express- 
es His whole character; all His glorious attributes, as they 
exist in Himself. But it is frequently used to signify the 
mantfestation of His excellence ; the exhibition of His per- 
fections to His creatures. In this sense, the whole earth is 
said to be full of His glory. According to the former of these 
significations, the glory of God is wholly within Himself. 
According to the latter, it consists of effects produced among 
His creatures. President Edwards speaks also of the exer- 
cise and expression of the divine attributes, as an end greatly 
to be desired. But this exercise must either be within Him- 
self, or it must produce its effects upon the creatures of His 
power. ‘There are no other objects upon which it can ter- 
minate. 

In his concluding section, Edwards undertakes to show, 
“that the ultimate end of the creation of the world is but one. 
It appears,” he observes, ‘that all that is*ever spoken of, in 
the Scriptures, as an ultimate end of God’s works, is included 
in that one phrase, the glory of God.” That all which is 
thus spoken of may be included in this single expression, 
may be very true; and yet it may be equally true, that there 
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is a marked distinction among the objects thus included. 

Things very diverse from each other may be comprehended 

under one general name. ‘The whole created universe, with 

its numberless worlds, and its endlessly diversified orders of 
beings, is, in a sense, but one thing, that is, but one universe. 
Edwards himself observes, that ‘‘ the whole of God’s inter- 
nal good or glory, is in these three things, viz., His infinite 
knowledge, is infinite virtue or holiness, and His infinite 
joy or happiness ;” and that “ His external glory consists in 
the communication of these.” But he represents the know- 
ledge, holiness, and happiness of the creature as not distinct 
from the knowledge, holiness, and happiness of the Creator ; 
because the excellence of the creature is communicated from 
the Creator. If this be admitted as a valid reason, will it 
not lead us to pantheism; to the conclusion, that the Crea- 
tor and his creatures are not distinct beings? The existence 
and faculties of the one have been communicated from the 

other. Are we to infer from this, that human existence, and 
the human faculties, are not distinct from the divine existence, 
and the divine attributes? If they are distinct, are not the 
acts of these beings, and the exercise of these faculties, their 
knowledge, their ctietedy and their happiness, distinct from 
the knowledge, the holiness, and the happiness of God? It 
js true, that they are inseparably connected ; and in all be- 
jogs perfectly holy, there is an entire harmony of feeling, of 
design, andof action. But are not God and the creature dis- 
tinct a aeved of thought, of knowledge, and of benevolent re- 

ard ? 

‘ President Edwards repeatedly speaks of the knowledge, 
the holiness and the happiness of creatures as being effects 
of the Creator’s agency. But does this prove that they are 
not distinct from Himself? Is the effect never distinct from 
its cause? Is the material world one with God, because 
He is its author? Even where effects are of the same na- 
ture as their cause, they may be as really distinct from it, 
as any one thiog is distinct from any other which it resem- 
bles. Because man was made in the image of God, does it 
follow that they are not separate beings? Every thing 
which man or angels know, God also knows. But does this 
imply, that the creature’s knowledge is not distinct from that 
of the Creator? Holiness in men is of the same nature with 
God’s holiness. But can we infer from this, that men have 
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no holiness which is properly theirown? The joy of acrea- 
ture who is perfectly holy, may be the same in kind, as the 
joy of his Maker ; and the character of each may be a ground 
of rejoicing to the other. But does it follow that there is no 
distinction between them ? 

According to Edwards, the thing signified by the phrase 
the glory of God, as an ultimate end of His works, is the 
emanation of His internal glory, the excellent brightness and 
fulness of the Divinity difused, overflowing, or in one word, 
existing ad extra. ‘The effect produced by God’s exercising 
His perfections, is His fulness communicated ; and the pro- 
ducing this effect is the communication of His fulness. These 
expressions seem to imply, that every excellence in the 
creature has flowed out from the Creator in the same man- 
ner as a stream of water proceeds from its fountain. ‘Though 
this comparison may be a happy illustration, yet we are not 
to consider the resemblance as perfect in every point of 
view. The stream of water consists of that which was pre- 
viously in the fountain, but which is now no longer there. 
The fountain is so far diminished, unless replenished from 
some other source. But the communications which are made 
from the Creator of the universe withdraw nothing from His 
infinite fulness. ‘The holiness of creatures consists of acts 
of their minds. Are these acts the acts of God? Have they 
flowed out from Him to the creature. Admitting that He is 
their primary cause, the original source from which they 
proceed, are they nothing distinct from Him? Are all effects 
nothing else than a portion of the cause from which they pro- 
ceed? When Christians rejoice in the immeasurable bles- 
on of God, is there no distinction between their joy and 

is? 

“The glory of God,” says Edwards, “is fitly compared 
to an effulgence or emanation of light from a luminary, by 
which this glory of God is abundantly represented in scrip- 
wre.” ‘This is indeed a beautiful figure. But can we infer 
fiom it, that the parallelism is in all respects complete, be- 
tween the material sun and the infinite source of spiritual 
light and joy; that the holiness and happiness of creatures 
have come out from the Creator, in the same manner as the 
solar beams have radiated from the visible sun ? 

We are brought, then, to the conclusion, that while God 
has a supreme regard to His own infinite excellence and 
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blessedness, He has also a real regard for the welfare of His 
moral kingdom, for its own sake. He values it for what it 
is in 1ts own nature, and not merely on account of its relation 
to Himself. The happiness of His creatures, and His joy in 
contemplating it, though evidently distinct, are inseparably 
connected. If He had no regard for their prosperity in itself 
considered, what delight could He take in promoting it? Bua 
if He seeks their highest good for its own sake, how can. He 
fail to rejoice at its attainment? He thus becomes an exam- 
ple of impartial benevolence, for the imitation of His crea- 
tures. He says to His people, ‘Ye shall be holy ; for I the 
Lord your God am holy.” ‘Love your enemies,” says 
Christ to His disciples, “* bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you—that ye may be the children of 

our Father which is in heaven.” ‘The same ultimate ob- 
jects of pursuit are proposed to us, which He makes the end 
of all His works ; the glory of His name, and the highest 
good of His kingdom. ‘These we are bound to seek on their 
own account, and not merely for the sake of procuring bene- 
fits for ourselves. 


ARTICLE ll. 


Examination or Proressor Tappan’s Review or Epwarps 
on THE WILL. 


By Rev. Benjamin N. Martin, New York City. 


Tue “ Inquiry into the modern notions of the Freedom of 
the Will,” here brought under review, has possessed a degree 
of influence over the opinions of succeeding generations, 
rarely conceded to any psychological work. The concurrent 
testimony of friends and foes to the distinguished ability of 
its Author, has stamped Edwards as the prince of modern 
metapliysicians, and given him an authority, which has made 
his lightest sayings, to many minds, oracular. Scarcely 
could the philosophy of Aristotle have been more potent in 
its most flourishing days, than is the philosophy of Edwards 
at this day, over many a reflecting wind in this nation. 
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Under these circumstances, the announcement that Prof. 
Tappan had commenced his work on the Will, with a direct 
and hardy attack upon the Colossus that did thus “ bestride 
our narrow world,” invested that work with an unusual in- 
terest, and secured for it a very general and attentive peru- 
sal. If the reviewer has failed to secure a conviction of the 
soundness of his argument, he has not failed to impress up- 
on his readers a highly favorable sense of his own critical 
abilities ; for we believe that all who have alluded to his 
work, have made most respectful mention of it. ‘The calm 
and philosophic spirit in which he has prosecuted his under- 
taking, the patient, and even profound reflection which many 
passages oko Review exhibit, the simplicity of statement, 
and the logical accuracy of many of his reasonings, have all 
received, as they certainly deserve, very great praise ; and 
we rejoice to add our testimony to that of others, who have 
honored him as an earnest, fearless, and able investigator of 
the truth. But, while we thus cheerfully concede to Prof. 
T. no ordinary merit, we are not prepared, cither to coincide 
with him in his views of Edwards, or to adopt his own state- 
ments of philosophic truth. We propose to confine ourselves 
in the present article, to an examination of his Review, and 
to inquire how far he has succeeded in loosening the hold, 
which this strong man of a past age yet has upon the public 
mind. 

To whatever cause the fact may be attributed, it must, we 
think, be admitted as a fact, that, to form an accurate esti- 
mate of the great work of Edwards, is an exceedingly dif_i- 
cult thing. Notwithstanding the numerous efforts which 
have been made, no one, however he may have been dissat- 
isfied with the ‘ Inquiry,” has yet been able fundamentally 
to overthrow it, or however he may coincide with its gene- 
ral tenor, satisfactorily to vindicate it. ‘The opponents of 
Edwards acknowledge its merits, and his disciples admit 
that it has its defects ; yet no attempt to discriminate between 
them, has been fortunate enough to meet with general appro- 
bation. His errors are like the specks we sometimes see in 
cloth ; we know they do not belong to it, but they are inter- 
woven with the very substance of the fabric so skilfully, 
that it is difficult to lay hold of them, and so closely, 
that it is still more difficult to extricate them. 

It must be knowa to every one, who knows any thing of 
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the effect of the Inquiry on the convictions of the world, that 
no great work was ever the subject of more controversy in 
respect to its main design. By one party, Edwards has been 
esteemed the champion of human liberty; by another, his 
work is regarded (and our Reviewer seems to think with 
entire justice), as the text-book of fatalism. Now, whatever 
may be the respective merits of these claims, it would seem 
to require but a moderate degree of penetration to perceive, 
that there must be something in the work which gives plausi- 
bility to each of them. Neither party would have esteemed 
it so highly—neither would have appealed to it so confident- 
ly, without finding in it something which they deemed fa- 
vorable to their views. These facts would indicate that any 
exposition of the Inquiry, in order to be successful, must 
include much cautious discrimination, not only between truth 
and error, but between the conflicting statements on the same 
subject, which these opposing parties adduce. ‘There must 
be something of candid concession—the endeavor to ascer- 
tain the design, and to develop the system of Edwards, from 
statements, some of which are admitted to be inconsistent 
with either of them. 

This view, we are persuaded, is the only one which prom- 
ises a salisfactory settlement of this involved and protracted 
controversy. We regret that the Reviewer has not adopted 
it; he has proved himself competent to have done it ample 
justice, and we should have looked for some valuable results 
from so able an advocacy of it. He maintains a very differ- 
ent opinion. He considers Edwards a thorough and consist- 
ent fatalist—construes all his language in consonance with 
this idea—pronounces his theory a psychological ‘* monster,” 
and meets it at every point with decided opposition. He does 
not, we believe, concede to his opponents a single disputed 
passage, nor acknowledge that he finds in the Inquiry an 
thing inconsistent with his own views of it. He has sachiied- 
ed as though fatalism were so obviously designed in it, 
that nothing more was necessary than to exhibit the 
statements which avow it, and then to attack and vanquish 
the theory. Had he but contended that some of the princi- 
ples of the Inquiry involve the fatalism he condemns, had he 
endeavored to distinguish these from the acute and forcible 
reasonings which have made that work so celebrated, we 
should have deemed the aim a happy one, and wished it all 
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success, But the effort to class Edwards with the deliber- 
ate defenders of this shallow and profligate scheme, is one 
which we think ought never to pass unnoticed. 

The “ Review” is divided into three parts. Of these, the 
first is a ‘* statement of Edwards’ system—the second, a re- 
duction of that system to its logical consequences—and the 
third, an examination of his argument against self-determina- 
tion.” It is with the first and third of these, that we are at 
present more particularly concerned. 


Parr I. “ Statement of Edwards’ System.” 


Prof. Tappan has here madea strenuous effort to identify the 
system of Edwards, with that which affirms the most rigid 
and unavoidable necessity of volition. This design is accom- 

lished by the exhibition of certain important passages of the 
Salen, accompanie! with explanations which the reviewer 
hopes “ will serve to make Edwards better understood.” 
Our opinion of these explanations has not been formed without 
all that respectful and patient consideration, which is due to 
the high standing and acknowledged abilities of Prof. Tappan ; 
but we cannot agree with him.. We are constrained to be- 
lieve that his anxiety to reduce the various statements of Ed- 
wards to a correspondence with his view of Edwards’ scheme, 
has led him to look beyond their obvious and real meaning, 
and to altach to them ideas which they by no means author- 
ize, and to which they are in some instances decidedly op- 
sed. We express this opinion with the less diflidence, be- 
cause we find our views of the most important of those 
passages of the Inquiry, in the interpretation of which we 
differ from Prof. T’., sanctioned by the high authority of 
President Day, in his recent interesting and valuable work 
upon Edwards. 

The first point with which the Reviewer endeavors to con- 
nect his theory of fatalism, is Edwards’ alleged identification 
of will and desire; which we are told differ in the system of 
the Inquiry, only as genus and species. ‘The same idea is 
more fully developed in some subsequent remarks upon “ the 
proper use of the term—most agreeable ;” which the Re- 
viewer says “is identified by Edwards in. express terms 
with volition.” 

We notice these remarks, not to deny their correctness, 
but to say that Professor ‘Tappan has scarcely, we think, 
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paid sufficient attention to the cautious hesitancy with which 
Edwards always expresses himself on these points. Of the 
first, he says, ‘‘I do not suppose that will and desire are 
words of precisely the same signification ;” “but yet, I 
cannot think they are so entirely distinct, that they can ever 
be said to run counter.” In concluding the-discussion of the 
topic, he says, ‘not to dwell any longer on this, whether 
will and desire be precisely the same things, or no, yet I 
trust it will be admitted,” &c.—language which, we think, 
= indicates, that though he was inclined to the view 
ere imputed to him, the precise mutual relation of these 
two things was by no means settled in his mind. Of the 
latter, he says, “they seem, hardly, to be properly, and 
perfectly distinct,” which scarcely amounts to the express 
identification claimed in the review. 

While, however, it must be confessed, that Edwards has 
affirmed the identity alleged, we deem the guarded phrase- 
ology of the affirmation worthy of some attention. Its im- 

rtance arises from the fact, that Edwards does, in many 
instances, depart from this view, and with equal explicitness, 
authorize the opposite one. Fer example, in Part I., Sec. 
IV., he says, that moral necessity sometimes arises ‘from 
such moral causes as the strength of inclination or motive;” 
where inclination or desire, is obviously distinguished from 
volition, and classed with motive, as the cause of volition. 
The same idea is, we think, conveyed in all his language 
about volition “ caused by antecedent bias”—about the “ will 
following the last dictate of the understanding,” under which 
he includes the mind’s sense of the pleasure to be derived 
from the choice—about “ the strongest appetite,” which, he 
says, ‘it is agreeable to have gratified.” This inconsistency 
would seem to have escaped the notice of our critic, who 
repeatedly states, that in the system of Edwards, volition, 
and the strongest desire, are identical ; and then, as we shall 
hereafter show, charges him with making one the antecedent 
of the other, and argues with equal earnestness against this 
view also. 

We notice next, the Reviewer’s observations on the mean- 
ing of the phrase, “ determination of the will.” By this, 
Edwards informs us that he means, “ causing that the act of 
will should be thus, and not otherwise ;” “ as by the deter- 
mination of motion, we mean causing it to be in such a di- 
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rection rather than in another.” Upon this, Professor Tap- 
pan argues, that Edwards intends to distinguish the determi- 
nation of choice, from its causation, no more than the 
determination of motion can be distinguished from its causa- 
tion ; that in the instance of motion, there is only one cause, 
which both produces the motion, and determines its direc- 
tion, and that therefore, in the case of choice, there is but a 
single cause, which both produces volition, and determines 
its particular character; and as Edwards maintains that it is 
motive which determines, he must be understood to maintain, 
that motive produces volition. Thus is the conclusion 
attained, that, in the philosophy of Edwards, motive ts, 
and the mind zs not, the efficient cause of choice. This, 
Professor ‘Tappan imputes, throughout the review, as the 
cardinal principle of the scheme of his author. Every 
where he alleges, that determination of volition, means the 
causation of it; and as it is motive which determines, motive 
is also, the efficient, producing, and sole, cause of volition: a 
conclusion whieh, we suspect, will be regarded by the disci- 
ples of Edwards, generally, with very great surprise. 

The validity of this reasoning depends upon the validity 
of the principle, that the cause which sets a body in motion, 
is the same cause which determines the direction of that mo- 
tion; a position which we cannot regard as by any means 
unquestionable. On the contrary, it strikes us that the fact, 
and the direction, of motion, when either of them is distinetly 
specified, are always regarded as distinct effects, and assigned 
to distinct causes. For example :—What causes the motion 
of a balloon? Its own buoyancy. What now causes that 
motion to be “‘ thus, and not otherwise”—east, and not west? 
Plainly, a very different cause—the wind. Are we not right 
in supposing, that men invariably distinguish thus between 
the cause of motion, and the determiner of its direction, and 
assign in answer one, or the other, as the inquiry respects 
one or the other of the two effects? The same reasoning 
applies to every instance of motion. The motion of a loco- 
motive is due to the steam, its direction, to the track on 
which it moves. The motion of a planet was derived from 
Omnipotence ; its elliptical direction from gravitation. That 
all common usage recognizes this distinction, is undeniable ; 
that Edwards has appealed to it for illustration of his doc- 
trine, is, we think, obvious. Of course, Professor ‘Tappan 
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cannot, with propriety, deprive him of the benefit of this 
appeal. 

Nor does it aid the Reviewer's argument to say, as he does, 
that when there are several causes, they constitute together 
one complex whole, which determines both the extent, and 
the direction, of the motion. This is perfectly true; they 
are very often, and very properly, so considered; but the 
remark does not apply to the present instance. Edwards 
inquires not generally for the complex whole, but specifically 
for one of the component parts; for that which determines 
the motion to be in one direction, recognizing, palpably, the 
distinction we have alleged. It would appear then, that de- 
termination, and causation, are not the same, either in them- 
selves, or in their causes, in the instance either of motion, or 
of choice. Of course it follows, that the Reviewer’s decision 
that they are, is unsustained by correct usage: and that the 
interpretation which this decision puts upon the language of 
Edwards, is unauthorized and unsatisfactory. 

On pp. 50, 51, the Reviewer proceeds to consider Edwards 
remarks on moral necessity. ‘The language of the Inquiry 
is quoted thus :-—‘‘ No opposition or contrary will and endea- 
vor, is supposable in the case of moral necessity, which is a 


certainty of the inclination and will itself.” ‘‘ For it is absurd 
10 suppose the same individual will to oppose itself in its pre- 
sent act, or the present choice to be opposite to, and resisting, 
present choice ; as absurd as to talk of two contrary motions 


of the same moving body at the same time.”* 


On this passage, which the Professor says ‘is clear and 
full,” he remarks as follows: ‘ The cause of volition does 
not lie within the sphere of volition itself ; if any opposition, 
therefore, were made to the production of a volition, it could 
not be made by a volition.” ‘‘ Choice cannot exist before its 
cause, and so there can be no choice in the act of its causa- 
tion. It comes into existence, THEREFORE, by no necessity 
relating to voluntary endeavor, but by a philosophical and 
absolute necessity of cause and effect. Itis necessary as the 








* The necessary limits of our article require us to abbre- 
viate somewhat our quotations. both from Edwards, and from 
his Reviewer. We shall endeavor, in doing so, to be guilty 
of no injustice to either party. 
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falling of a stone which is thrown into the air—as the freez- 
ing or boiling of water at given temperatures.” 

It is worthy of observation, that Professor ‘Tappan is here 
using, as he himself informs us, the peculiar language of 
Edwards, of course, in the sense which Edwards gave it. 
But explained by the usage of Edwards, his conclusion 
amounts only to this—that volitions come into existence by 
wn absolute certainty. For philosophical necessity is defined 
to be “ nothing different from certainty,” and the addition of 
the epithet “absolute,” makes the phrase express simply 
absolute certainty. The same observation applies to the 
phrase “sure and perfect,” as applied to philosophical neces- 
sity—it qualifies the idea of certainty alone. But it is most 
manifest, from the illustrations of the falling of a stone, &c., 
that these terms are employed by the Reviewer, to convey the 
idea of a necessity precisely similar to that by which physi- 
cal phenomena take place ; a use of them which we have 


always regarded as strongly indicative of a serious misap- 
prehension of the whole phraseology of Edwards in reference 
to volition. The Reviewer attaches to all this language, ideas 
which the definitions of Edwards, we think, forbid, and 
against which the Inquiry contains repeated warning. 
** Philosophical and absolute necessity, as sure and perfect as 


natural necessity,” means in the usage of Edwards, if defi- 
nitions can convey meaning, only perfect and absolute crEr- 
TAINTY ; in that of the Reviewer, it means something more, 
viz.: certainty, with that absolute impossibility of the con- 
trary, which constitutes necessity of the most rigid character. 

Whether the conclusion introduced by the word “ there- 
fore” in this extract, was designed as a statement of the rea- 
soning of Edwards, or as an inference of the Reviewer from 
the admissions of the passage, we find it difficult to decide. 
The former, which would perhaps be the more natural sup- 
position, we cannot think the correct one. Edwards does 
not announce any such conclusion—he does not say that vo- 
lition comes into existence by the same kind of necessity by 
which water freezes—he does not say that moral necessity 
has no relation to voluntary endeavor. We think, therefore, 
that we should wrong Prof. T. by saying that he presents 
this idea as the formal and designed conclusion of his 
author. It must be regarded as an inference of his 
own, from the passage in question—a conclusion which 
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he deems authorized by the language of Edwards. View- 
ed as such, his argument would stand thus—choice can- 
not, on the scheme of Edwards, affect its own cause 
in the act of its own causation, therefore volition is un- 
avoidably necessary. The conclusion which affirms this 
dreaded fatality of volition, is formally drawn from the prin- 
ciple, that “‘ choice cannot exist before its cause.” Of course 
if the alleged conclusion is contained in the specified pre- 
mise, we can avoid it only by surrendering that premise, and 
admitting that choice may exist before its cause. ‘There 
must be choice “in the act of its causation,” as well as in 
the act caused, or volition is physically necessary. But if 
there musi be choice in the act of causation, as well as in the 
volition caused, then this choice, being itself caused, must have 
another act of causation, which again involves the necessity 
of still another previous choice, &c. &c., “ in endless retro- 
gression.” In other words, we have here the very error 
which, under the name of self-determination, Edwards so 
successfully opposed. 

It strongly suggests itself as an explanation of the Review- 
er’s opposition to the very harmless language of the Inquiry, 
that he has overlooked that limitation of it, which confines it 
to existing volitions. Edwards speaks only of a present act 
of will, and says that it is absurd to suppose another volition 
to exist with it, and oppose it. But because an existing vo- 
lition cannot meet with voluntary opposition, does it there- 
fore follow that this existing volition could not have been pre- 
vented ? that another couid not have been made to exist in 
its stead ? 

This passage of the Review concludes with a reference to 
another statement of the Inquiry, which candor requires us 
not to Jeave unnoticed. It is that which declares that “ the 
difference between these two kinds of necessity” (natural and 
moral) *‘ lies not so much in the nature of the connection, as 
in the two terms connected !” This, we have ever regard- 
ed, as an unfortunate admission of the doctrine which Prof. 
T. charges upon Edwards. A minute criticism of the terms 
employed might, by virtue of the qualifying clause “so much,” 
maintain that Edwards intended even here, to indicate some 
difference between these tworelations. We prefer, however, 
frankly to acknowledge, as we have had occasion to do be- 
fore, that the passage is hostile to the view we maintain ; 
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and that whatever weight it carries with it, is thrown into the 
scale of fatalism. We deem it a hasty and ill-considered 
expression, inconsistent with the general tenor and design of 
the work in which it occurs; and we rely upon our exhibi- 
tion of opposite views in the Inquiry, to sustain our judg- 
ment, and set aside the sanction which this sentence would 
otherwise give, to the reasonings of our opponents. Indeed, 
we are somewhat surprised that Prof. 'T. has not construct- 
ed a more formal argument, upon a passage so much 10 his 
purpose. He has shown, however, his high appreciation of 
its value, by the frequency with which he has appealed to it. 
Again and again do we find it exhibited in significant quota- 
tion marks, and almost every argument employed to fasten 
his system of fatalism upon Edwards, is clinched with this 
brief but pregnant declaration. Whether it is sufficient to 
sustain alone the weight of such a system, our readers 
must decide. 

As we proceed in the examination of the Review, the 
questions become somewhat more complicated. ‘The Pro- 
fessor continues his explanations of the Inquiry, and brings 
to his aid the conclusions which he deems established by 
the arguments we have already noticed. ‘ 

After his discussion of necessity, he passes to consider 
the view of natural and moral inability, which Edwards has 
giver in the following passage: ‘‘ It may be said in one 
word, that moral inability consists, in the want, or opposition 
of inclination. For when a person is unable to will a thing 
through a defect of motives, or prevalence of contrary mo- 
tives, it is the same thing, as his being unable through the 
want of an inclination, or the prevalence of a contrary incli- 
nation.” Upon this language he observes, that ‘ The inabil- 
ity in this case does not relate to the connection between vo- 
lition and its consequents ; but to the production of the voli- 
tion itself. ‘This inability to the production of a volition 
cannot be affirmed of the volition, because it is not 
” supposed to exist. The inability, therefore, must 

elong to the causes of the volition, or to the motive.” 
The Reviewer is here speaking of “the production of 
a volition,” and he savs that the inability to produce it, 
belongs to its cause, that is, to the motive. Motive, then, is 
represented to be, in the philosophy of Edwards, the produc- 
ing cause of volition—not a mere circumstance, or condition 
or reason, of the existence of choice, but its producing cause. 
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This representation our critic has made before, and has en- 
deavored, as we have seen, to sustain it by some reasoning, 
upon the comparison Edwards has instituted between mo- 
tion and choice. We cannot find, however, that he has ad- 
duced any new argument in support of it; it rests therefore, 
both here and elsewhere, on the logic of that passage alone. 
This could scarcely be considered a very ample foundation for 
an allegation so important, were the reasoning undeniable. 
But when it is remembered that the argument is by no means 
unquestionable, and that itstands opposed to the whole usage of 
Edwards, who never once calls motive the producing cause 
of choice, but always speaks of “ the soul exerting volition” 
—ot ‘the activity of the soul enabling iT to be the cause,” 
it will be perceived how deficient is the proof of it. 

There is, however, a passage in the Inquiry, which we 
cannot but consider absolutely decisive of all controversy 
upon soe ; the one in which Edwards formally explains 
his use of the word cause, as applied to motive. On per- 
ceiving what statements Prof. T. had made in respect to this 
topic, we turned ‘over the pages of his work with rather an 
eager curiosity, to see what explanation even the igenuity of 
our Reviewer could frame to avoid its force. It was with 
equal surprise and disappointment, that we found he had 
omitted altogether to notice it. This unfortunate omission 
we take the liberty to supply. In discussing the question, 
“whether any event whatever, and volition in particular, 
can come to pass without a cause,” Edwards speaks (Part 
II: Sec. 3.) as follows: ‘IT would explain how I would be 
understood when J use the word cause in this discourse, 
since for want of a better word I shall have occasion to use 
it, in a sense which is more extended, than that in which it 
is sometimes used. The word is often used so as to signify 
only that which has a positive efficiency, or influence to pro- 
duce a thing. But there are many things which have no 
such productive influence, which yet arecauses. Therefore 
I sometimes use the word cause, to signify any antecedent 
with which a consequent event is so connected, that it truly 
belongs to the reason why the proposition which affirms that 
event is true, whether it hus any positive propucTivE 1n- 
fluence, or not; and the word event for the consequence of 
that which is rather an occasion, than a cause, most properly 
speaking.” 
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This passage indicates beyond a doubt, that Edwards used 
the word cause in its application to the antecedent of volition 
in particular, to signify that which has “ No productive in- 
fluence,” but is a mere “ occasion”—and yet Prof. 'T’. affirms 
that Edwards intends to designate motive as the producing 
cause ; and says that.on the scheme of his author, “‘motive as a 
cause must put forth a causative act in the production of a voli- 
tion,’ (p. 183). ‘The Reviewer's omission to notice this con- 
trolling passage of the Inquiry, renders his discussion incom- 
plete, and unsatisfactory, in the most important particular— 
the grand and fundamental principle of the philosophy he 
opposes: and we deeply regret, for his own sake, and for 
that of his argument, that a discussion otherwise so able, 
should be marred by such a material oversight. 

In concluding his remarks on moral inability (which Ed- 
wards says consists in a want of inclination), Prof. T. ex- 

resses hinself as follows :—** A want ofinclination to one ob- 
ject (implying astronger inclination toanother), implies thatthe 
state of mind, and the nature and circumnstancesof the one object 
are not correlated ; but that the state of mind, and the nature 
and circumstances of the other object, are correlated. The 
first is, a want of sufficient motives ; the second, stronger 
motives to the contrary,” ‘“ Moral inability les entirely out 
of the sphere of volition ; volition cannot produce or relieve 
it.” This last idea occurs pernape more distinctly in the 
appeal to consciousness which forms part of the subsequent 
portion of Prof. T.’s work—* this want of inclination” (im- 
plying of course, the stronger inclination to another object), 
* exists, according to Edwards, antecedently to volition, and 
is therefore absolutely necessary relatively tothe individual.” 

These passages represent that, according to Edwards, mo- 
tal inability to any volition, consists in a want of inclination to 
it, and a stronger inclination to the opposite ; which, as they 
exist “‘ antecedently to volition,” volition can neither “ pro- 
duce nor relieve.” 

Now if the reader will turn to p. 35 of the Review, he 
will find that volition, and the strongest.inclination, are there 
alleged to be in the system of Edwards the very same thing. 
** Volition, ur choice, or preference, being at any given mo- 
ment the strongest inclination,” &c. ;—again, p. 76, “ The 
strongest dasire at any given moment ts choice.” ‘The in- 
consistency is palpable, even in the terms of the statement. 
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In one place we are told, that moral inability is produced by 
a stronger inclination to the opposite object, and that this 
stronger inclination exists antecedently to volition; in the 
other that the strongest inclination, is volition. There is not 
the slightest intimation throughout the Review, that Edwards 
has inconsistently authorised opposing statements on this sub- 
ject; on the contrary, Prof. T. distinctly and constantly 
charges upon him one of these views, that which identifies 
inclination with volition; and opposes his theory on the 
ground of it. What is the value of all this oft-repeated ar- 
gument, which alleges that Edwards identifies them, and 
imputes fatalism to his system, in consequence of the identi- 
fication, the Reviewer’s own inconsistent denial of his alle- 
gation will serve sufficiently to show. If Edwards did 
identify them, he had too much acuteness to persist in an 
error so manifest, and he relieved his system of its embarrass- 
ments by a happy inconsistency, for which his critic has not 
given him credit. 

After some remarks upon general and particular inability, 
the Reviewer proceeds to comment on Edwards’ discussion 
of the phrase, ‘‘ want of power or ability.” His treatment of 
this topic, we have not found marked with his usual clear- 
ness ; while, as in some former instances, we are forced to 
dissent from the interpretation, which his comment places 
upon the passage in question. We quote it entire from the 
Inquiry, that our readers may judge for themselves of the va- 
lidity of his construction of it; dividing it into two paragraphs 
for the sake of convenient reference. 

1. “ It must be observed concerning moral inability, in each 
kind of it, that the word Inability is used in a sense very 
diverse from its original import. The word signifies only a 
natural inability im the original use of it; and is applied to 
such cases only, wherein a present will or inclination to the 
thing, with respect to which a person is said to be unable, is 
supposable. Jt cannot be truly said, according to the ordi- 
nary use of language, that a malicious man, iet him be ever 
so malicious, cannot hold his hand from striking, or that he 
is not able to show his neighbor kindness ; or that a drunkard, 
let his appetite be ever so strong, cannot keep the cup from 
his mouth. In the strictest propriety of speech, a man has 
a thing in his power, if he has it in his choice, or at his elec- 
tion: and @ man cannot be truly said to be unable to do a 
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thing, when he can do it if he will. J¢ is improperly said, 
that a person cannot perform those external actions which 
are dependent on the act of the will, and which would be 
easily performed, if the act of will were present. And if it 
be improperly said, that he cannot perform those external 
voluntary actions, which depend on the will, it is in some 
respects more improperly said that he is unable to exert the 
acts of will themselves ; because it is more evidently false, 
with respect to these, that he cannot, if he will; forto say so 
is a downright contradiction ; itis to say he cannot will, if he 
does will. And, in this case, not only is it true, that it is 
easy for the man to do the thing if he will, but the very will- 
ing is the doing : when once he has willed, the thing is per- 
formed, and nothing else remains to be done.” 

2. ‘** Therefore, in these things to ascribe the non-perform- 
ance to want of power or ability, is not just; because the 
thing wanting is not a being able, but a being willing. There 
are faculties of mind, and capacities of nature, and every 
thing else sufficient but a disposition : nothing is wanting but 
a will.” 

We give now the Reviewer's explanation of the first of 
these paragraphs : 

“Tt is sull more improper to say that a man is unable to 
exert the acts of will themselves, or unable to produce voli- 
tions. ‘To say that a man has power to produce volitions, 
would imply that he has power to will volitions ; but this 
would make one yolition the cause of another, which is ab- 
surd. Butas it is absurd to represent the will as the cause 
of its own volitions, and of course to say that a man has abil- 
ity to produce volitions, it must be absurd likewise, in any 
particular case, to represent the man as unable to produce 
volitions : for this would imply that in other cases he is 
able.” 

We feel bound to object to this anpeeien as a misconcep- 
tion of the meaning of the passage. e do so on the follow- 
ing grounds : 

1. Jt substitutes an entirely different reason for the impro- 
riety of the language under consideration, from that which 
dwards formally assigns. He says “it is evidently 

false” —‘‘ it is a downright contradiction” —“ it is saying he 
cannot will if lie does will.” Prof. T says “ it would imply 
that in some cases a man 7s abie to produce volitions.” Nor 
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does it help the Reviewer's construction, to show that the 
implication he alleges, involves an absurdity upon the scheme 
of Edwards ; for the absurdity, if it be admitted, is a totally 
different thing from the “ downright contradiction,” which 
Edwards has so distinctly specified. But, 

2. ‘The alleged implication is not logically involved. The 
Reviewer argues that *‘to say that a man has power to pro- 
duce volitions would imply that he has power to will voli- 
tions.” By no means. We cannot perceive that this is im- 
plied. ‘The only authority for the Professor’s statement is 
the decision we have already noticed, that Edwards does 
not distinguish between the causation and the determination 
of volition. On the contrary, Edwards does speak continu- 
ally of the man’s “ exerting” or producing volitions without 
the suspicion that it implies willing them. 

3. Even if involved, we cannot consider the implication an 
absurd one. ‘This would make” says the Reviewer, ‘‘one 
volition the cause of another, which is absurd.” Here again 
we must dissent. Edwards does indeed maintain, that to 
make choosing a volition essential to its liberty is absurd, 
but not that choosing a volition is so.” He says, ‘It is no 
contradiction to suppose that there may be desires and en- 
deavors to prevent or excite future acts of will.” Edwards 
here accepts, and affirms, as “ No contradiction,” the very 
thing which his Reviewer makes him reject as “a downright 
contradiction”’—that one act of will may “ excite” or pro- 
duce another. Prof. T.’s anxiety to fasten upon the Inquiry 
the scheme of physical necessity, hasled him to what we are 
compelled to regard as a most strange misapprehension of 
the meaning of Edwards. 

Nor is this the whole of it. In his remarks upon the second 
of the paragraphs above quoted from Edwards, he makes 
another effort to maintain his theory. ‘In these things” (acts 
of will) “ to ascribe a non-performance to the want of power 
or to the want of motives,” (for this is plainly his meaning), 
“is not just, because the thing wanting, that is immediately 
wanting, and wanting so far as the agent himself can be the 
subject of remark, is not a being able, that is a having the re- 

uisite motives or the moral ability, but a being willing, or 
the act of volition itself.” According to this passage, the 
inability to which it is ‘ not just,’ to ascribe non-performance, 
i. e, the non-exertion of a volition, is a moral inability—it is 
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not just to ascribe the absence of a volition to moral inability 
to produce it. ‘To what inability, then, we would ask, is it 
justly ascribable ? To natural inability? Edwards again and 
again says, that in this, the proper use of the term, it is absurd 
to apply it to volition. This inability, therefore, is not natu- 
ral. Prof. T. says it is not moral; to what hitherto unde- 
scribed and unimagined species of inability is it just to ascribe 
the deficiency, or is there after all no inability of any kind in 
the case? The inability to which it is Nor just to ascribe 
the failure of the act of volition is moral inability; “ this is 
a his meaning,” says the Reviewer. Now, Professor 

appan is not in the habit of carrying his points by the mere 
assertion of them, and we should feel unwilling, therefore, 
even to insinuate that he has nothing to sustain his assertion 
here ; at the same time it would have been far more satis- 
factory if he had given the reasons which have led him to 
the conclusion that this is the meaning of Edwards. We 
have been accustomed to entertain the conviction that his 
meaning in this passage is precisely the reverse—that it is 
natural inability to which the failure may not be attributed, 
In this conviction we know we are not alone. We must re- 
quest our readers to refer to the passage which we have 
quoted entire for this purpose, and decide whether it is not 
ability in the original and proper use of the term, of which 
he speaks throughout it. ‘The supposition that it is moral 
inability is not, to our mind, even plausible. We think we 
may appeal to every student of the Inquiry, whether it is 
not perfectly notorious, that moral inability is the very thing 
and the only thing to which, in the philosophy of Edwards, 
it is just to ascribe the non-production of a volition. 

Nor can we help observing here, to what totally different 
issues the discussion of this topic is brought by Edwards and 
his Reviewer. “It is evident,” says the latter, “that there 
may be an utter moral inability to do a thing—that is, the 
motive may be wanting which causes the volition which is 
the immediate antecedent of the thiag to be done,” &c. ; the 
former says, “ the thing wonting is, not a being able, but a 
being willing,’ ‘the act of volition itself,” as Prof. T. ex- 
plains it. “There ave faculties of mind, and capacity of nature, 
and every thing else sufficient but a disposition; NOTHING ts 
wanting butawitt.” This positive and sweeping language, 
which Prof. 'T. has not quoted, seetns to us to. deny that itis “the 
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motive which causes the volition,” that is wanting. We are 
unable to see how the Reviewer could so far overlook it, as 
to set forth such an exposition of the passage ; but the urgen- 
cies of an untenable theory will account for some extrava- 
gances of logic, in the writings even of able men. 

We have thus noticed the most important of the reasonings, 
by which Prof. Tappan would prove Edwards a fatalist ; and 
we cannot think it too much to say of them, that they indi- 
cate a false conception in the critic’s mind, of the meaning 
and system of his author. We are confirmed in this opinion, 
by the fact that he has no where intimated that there is a soli- 
tary passage which sanctions the views of that numerous 
class who regard Edwards as an advocate of liberty ; for we 
cannot believe that a work which has been the subject of so 
much controversy, should furnish so little ground for it. 

Let it be remembered, in determining what system Ed- 
wards designed to advocate, that, under the name of Armin- 
ian liberty, Edwards has stated that he opposed three 
things :— 

1. Self-determination, or liberty as consisting in the pre- 
vious choice of volition ; 

2. Indifference, or liberty as consisting in the absence of 
previous inclination ; 

8. Contingence, or liberty as consisting in the absence of 
all cause. 

Now, if he designed to oppose also that view of liberty 
which makes it consist in power to the contrary volition, why 
has he not included this in his formal specification of the er- 
rors he opposes under that name? Instead of which, we find 
him saying, that to ascribe the want of a volition to the want 
of power, ‘is not just.” Let it be remembered, that Ed- 
wards defines philosophical necessity to be, ‘“* nothing differ- 
ent from certainty,” and moral necessity to be “a certainty 
of the will itself”—moral inability, which Prof. T. says ‘is 
a real inability,” he declares to be improperly so called ; and 
says that “ natural inability atone is properly called inabili- 
ty.” And if all this be not sufficient, then let it be remem- 
bered, that in defending his system from the perversions 
which the fatalists of his own day were not slow to make of 
it (the identical perversion of Prof. 'T’.), he uses the follow- 
ing unequivocal language. ‘‘ This author seems every where 
to suppose, that necessity, most properly so called, attends 
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all men’s actions; and that the terms necessary, unavoidable, 
impossible, &c., are equally applicable to the case of moral 
and natural necessity.” “ On tue contrary, I have largely 
declared, that the connection between antecedent things and 
consequent ones, which takes pluce with regard to the acts 
of men’s wills, which is called moral necessity, is called by 
the name of necessity IMPROPERLY ; and that such a necessity 
as attends the acts of men’s wills, is more properly called 
certainty than necessily ; it being no oTHER than the 
CERTAIN connection between the subject and predicate of 
the proposition which affirms their existence.” “ Nothing 
that I maintain, supposes that men are at all hindered 
by any fatal necessity, from doing, and even willing, and 
choosing as they please, with full freedom ; yea, with the 
highest degree of liberty that ever was thought of, or that 
could possibly enter into the heart of any man to con- 
ceive.”” 

This decisive language, with much more of the same tenor, 
is contained in his letter to a minister of the Church of Scot- 
land, written, as he tells us, to vindicate himself ‘‘ from the 
imputation of advancing a scheme of necessity,” and publish- 
ed in all the subsequent editions of his Inquiry. Could Ian- 
guage furnish a more comprehensive or more explicit disa- 
vowal of the system which the Reviewer has labored so hard 
to fasten upon him? How far the reasonings he employed 
were always strictly consistent with this design, Edwards 
was not the proper judge. ‘This, it is for his readers to deter- 
mine ; and he who determines it successfully, will find occa- 
sion for the exercise of his utmost discernment, and will need 
to be free alike from the partialities of a disciple, and the 
prejudices of an opponent. The great metaphysician may 
occasionally have spoken, as in his definition of liberty, be- 
side the question in controversy; and his reasonings ma 
sometimes have authorised the imputations which Prof. T. 
has labored to fasten upon his system; and whoever cau- 
tiously points out such errors of the Inquiry, will do most 
useful service to the cause of truth. But the main pillars of 
that system rest upon a far different and a far stronger foun- 
dation ; and the work itself, we are persuaded, will stand 
even the severe ordeal of the Reviewer's searching exami- 


nation. 
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Part II. Consequences of Edwards’ System. 


The second part of the review we do not propose to notice. 
If the Reviewer is wrong in ascribing to his author the scheme 
of fatalism, his reduction of that scheme to its consequences, 
however logically it may be effected, has no relation to the 
work from which it professes to be drawn, and we are not 
called upon to question its correctness. Nor are we at all 
disposed ‘to seek for faults, in a discussion, with which, for 
the most part, we are highly pleased. Considered simply as 
an argument against the physical necessity of volitions, it is 
accurate, and cogent, in a very high degree ; and forces upon 
the advocates of that scheme, consequences, which it will 
be found alike impossible, to evade,.or to justify. Its abso- 
Jute incompatibility with all our ideas of moral good and evil, 
merit and demerit, reward and punishment, in short, with all 
that belongs to responsibility, is pointed out.clearly and im- 


pressively. Whoever adopts the system here attributed to 


dwards, and has not the hardihood to adopt with it, a. most 
appalling series of consequences, will meet in this portion of 
Professor 'T'appan’s work, an obstacle over which he will find 
it impossible to carry his views. 


Part LI. Examination of Edwards’ Argument against 
Self- Determination. 


We commence our remarks upon this third part of the 
review, with some observations upon the Professor’s use of 
the most important terms of the discussion. We find occur~ 
ring throughout it, passages like the following: ‘ Will is 
simply cause”—“ volition is the effort of that cause which 
we call will”—‘‘it is a cause per se.” These, and similar 
expressions, occur on almost every page. If words can set- 
tle any thing, then, according to Professor Tappan, will is 
cause. Take now a different class of expressions: ‘‘ The 


divine will is infinite power ; the created will is finite power” 
—‘‘the only escape from necessity, is in the conception of 
a will as above defined, a conscious, self-moving, power”— 
“‘we regard it as a contingent cause, a power to do or not to 
do.” These passages clearly evince, that Professor Tappan 
does not distinguish between the two ideas of cause, and 
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power, in a question which respects only the causation of 
certain phenomena: with him they are identical. We can 
scarcely think it necessary to contend, that these ideas, how- 
ever related, are perfectly distinct from one another ; nor can 
we help esteeming it an unfavorable augury for the results 
of a discussion, to find the controlling terms of it so indis- 
criminately applied. And here we are called to notice some 
indefiniteness in the Reviewer’s use of the term will. “* Let 
us conceive,” he says, “ of the will as simply and purely an 
activity, or cause; a cause capable of producing changes, 
and conscious that it is thus capable.” We are here required 
to appropriate to the will, two distinct conceptions ; that of 
a cause, and that of an activity, which is a quality of a cause. 
Consciousness also is claimed for it; a faculty which belongs 
indeed, to the mind, but the claim of it for the wll seems 
open to the charge of indistinctness of idea. “ It is as con- 
scious” says the Reviewer, ‘‘of power not to do, as of power 
to do; it may be called a power arbitrary and contingent.” 
A power arbitrary and contingent which is conscious of 
power? Is not here a manifest identification of the con- 
scious mind with the will? the power, of which that con- 
sciousness takes cognizance ? 

Indeed, will, is Professor Tappan’s idol. He cannot mag- 
nify it too greatly, nor attribute to ittoo much. On p. 225, he 
says, “ Let the will be taken as the chief characteristic of per- 
sonality, or more properly, asthe personality itself. By the 
personality, I mean the me, or myself. The personality, the 
me, the will, a self-moving cause, directs itself by an act of at- 
tention to the reason, and receives the laws of its action. The 
perception of these laws is attended with the conviction of tieir 
rectitude and imperative obligation ; at the same time, there is 
the consciousness of power to obey or to disobey them.” The 
will is here affirmed to be, a thing which exerts acts of con- 
sciousness, of attention, of perception, of conviction ; there 
seems indeed, to be no department of the mind’s action which 
is not monopolised by this all engrossing power, or cause, or 
activity, which we are finally told is the me or myself. Out 
of all this confusion of cause with power, agent with activity, 
mind with will, it is proposed to prove that the will may be 
a self-determining power. With such advantages, the effort 
cannot be considered a very difficult one. 

It has been by nomeans uncommon with writers on this sub- 
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ject, to use the word will for the word mind ; to speak care- 
eany of the will producing effects, when they mean that the 
mind produces them by willing; a negligence which Ed- 
wards censures with just severity. To Professor Tappan, 
however, this censure has no application. Jt is no negli- 
gence to which lis use ef these terms is to be attributed. 
He has a system of his own, the tendency of which is, to 
exalt the will, by confining all mental activity to it, and of 
course, to depreciate all other faculties of the mind. It is his 
studious conformity to this system which has produced the 
peculiarities we have noticed; peculiarities which, in the 
subsequent volumes of his work, he laboriously seeks to 
justify. 

The Reviewer's examination of Edwards’ argument against 
self-determination, is of course controlled by the significa- 
tion which in the former part of the review, the term self- 
determination has been made to bear. If our previous re- 
marks on this subject are correct, that signification is unau- 
thorized ; of course, in contending against the idea it gives, 
the Reviewer is not opposing the real doctrine of Edwards. 
Of the correctness of those remarks, this portion of the work 
furnishes additional evidence, as we shall now proceed to show. 

We quote from the Inquiry the following passage as ex- 
hibiting the true issue between Edwards, and the advocates 
of self-determination. He contends that if the will determine 
itself to any act, it must do so by a previous act. To this it 
is replied by his opponents that the determining act is not be- 
fore the act determined, in the order either of nature or of 
time, nor indeed distinct from it, but that the will determines 
the act in forming or producing it. Upon this evasion Ed- 
wards remarks as follows : 

“Tf any should say that for the soul to exert a particular 
volition, is for it to cause and determine that volition, I would 
on this observe that the thing in question seems to be kept 
out of sight. The very act of volition itself is pousTLEss 
a determination of the mind. But the question is, what 
influences, directs, or determines the mind or will to come 
to such a conclusion as it does? Or what is the cause, 
ground, or reason why it concludes thus, and not other- 
wise 2” 

The evasion as Edwards terms it, has for its point, that for 
the soul to exert a volition, is for it to cause and determine 
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that volition ; to this Edwards fully responds with a “ doubt- 
less,” admitting the claim in its length and breadth, but con- 
tends that it does not touch the point in controversy. We 
have here, then, the distinct affirmation, that to exert a voli- 
tion is to cause it—that it is the soul which exerts or causes 
volition, and that this question of the efficient causation of 
volition, is not the one in controversy. ‘The controversy re- 
spects only the question, why does the soul cause such an 
act, rather than a different one? ‘The Reviewer affirms, 
however, that the question respects only the causation of vo- 
lition, and that Edwards roti * motive as the efficient cause. 
Though Edwards affirms numberless times, that the soul 
exerts volition, though he here explains, that by exerts he 
means causes it, our Reviewer steadily maintains his posi- 
uon, that the system of the Inquiry recognises only motive as 
the producing cause of choice, and that this is the question 
rincipally in controversy between Edwards and himself. 
his representation compels us to believe that the Professor 
has misconceived the scheme of his author, capitally, essen- 
tially, on the grand question of the whole controversy. 

Prof. 'T. makes distinct allusion to a passage precisely 
similar to the one we have just quoted ; and it is somewhat 
curious to perceive, with what a cool deliberation he forces 
this system of fatalism upon Edwards, directly over it. He 
quotes the language of the Inquiry thus—“ the question is 
not so much how a spirit endued with activity comes to act, 
as why it exerts such an act, and not another ; or why 17 acts 
with a particular determination.” This does most manifestly 
assign the soul as the efficient cause, and the motive as only 
the occasion or reason, the final cause of the soul’s action. 
Yet, explicit as it is, this language is not deemed worthy 
even of an “explanation.” ‘The Reviewer contents himself 
with a reference to the dubious principles, which he consid- 
ers himself as having previously established, that volition is 
identical with the strongest desire, and that this desire is pro- 
duced of necessity, like any other effect ; and concludes that 
therefore this language does not recognise the distinction 
which lies so evidently upon its face. ‘ The distinction of 
final and efficient causes does not lie in his system.” “It 
belongs to the opposite system to make this distinction in all 
its clearness and force.”—p. 186. It would be impossible 
to state this distinction more palpably than Edwards has 
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done, both here, and in his explanation of the word cause ; or 
to claim it more distinctly as a part of his system. Yet these 
plain and forcible declarations are unscrupulously overruled, 
to a coincidence with what the Reviewer has elsewhere de- 
cided to be, the principles of Edwards’ philosophy. 

This very summary disposal, however, = the marked 
language of Edwards, does not entirely satisfy even the Re- 
viewer himself. He evidently feels some lingering embar- 
rassments, of which this reasoning does not entirely relieve 
him. He makes, therefore, a still more labored effort, to 
deprive Edwards of the benefit of this important distinction. 
With what a ruinous fatality to his own cause the effort is 
attended, we shall now endeavor to show. 

The Reviewer contends against this language, as he has 
already done in the instance of the determination of motion, 
that there is no propriety in supposing two causes to becon- 
cerned in the production of an effect. ‘* Every effect is par- 
ticular and limited. It must necessarily be one thing and not 
another, have certain characteristics and not others ; and the 
cause which determines the phenomenon, may be supposed 
to determine likewise allits properties. ‘The cause of a par- 
ticular motion, for example, must, in producing the motion, 
give it likewise a particular direction.” ‘Selection is the 
attribute of the cause, and answers to particular determina- 
ion in the effect. There must necessarily be one object 
chosen and not another. ‘Thus, if fire be thrown among va- 
rious substances it selects combustibles, and produces phe- 
nomena accordingly.” ‘‘ Volition must have an object ; 
something is willed or chosen; particular determination and 
direction are therefore inseparable from every volition, and 
the cause which really gives it a being, must necessarily give 
it character and particular determination.” ‘This language 
denies all influence of occasional causes. There is but one 
cause which influences the effect, and this determines both 
the phenomenon and those attending peculiarities, or proper- 
ties, which Edwards has attributed to a totally different one. 
The nature of fire is a sufficient reason for its uniform selec- 
tion of combustibles; and sothe nature of the will is a 
sufficient reason for its selection of the volitions to which it 
gives existence. 

Now it must be admitted, that the nature of fire does con- 
stitute a sufficient account of the fact, that it always selects 
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combustibles ; and that, for the reason that its nature quali- 
fies it to select nothing else ; and the implication is most 
obvious, that in Prof. T.’s view, the will as a cause is pre- 
cisely similar, and selects the volitions it does for the very 
sime reason—that its nature qualifies it to select no others. 
There is, in the view of Edwards, a difference between these 
two kinds of causes, which renders an account that is satis- 
factory in the one case, unsatisfactory in the other. The 
existence of this difference, the Reviewer denies. Edwards 
supposes that the soul is a peculzar cause, having power, in 
given circumstances, to produce either of two effects, and 
asks, when one is produced, for the reason why it did not 
produce the other; Prof. 'T., on the contrary, considers that 
there is nothing peculiar about this cause, it produces its 
effect just as fire does, and it is inadmissible to ask for any 
other cause, to give to that effect its particular determination. 

It certainly would be both idle and unjust, to assert that 
Prof. T. adopts the system of the physical necessity of voli- 
tion, but his argument against Edwards on this point, does 
involve that doctrine. He distinctly denies the propriety of 
attributing any thing in the effect to any thing but the effi- 
cient cause, and maintains that it is by the necessity of its 
nature an attribute of every cause, to produce its effect, and 
determine all the attending properties of it, by itself alone, 
and that in this respect the will resembles all other causes. 
He studiously and repeatedly denies that any thing like an 
occasional or final cause is essential to volition. Again and 
again he declares, and apparently deems it highly important 
todeclare, that the will “‘may act without reference either 
to reason or passion ;” (p. 226) and that when it does thus 
act, or when it obeys either of them, it is improper to ask for 
any reason why it did not act otherwise. He asks (p. 239) 
** What moves the will to go in the direction of the reason? 
Nothing moves it; it goes in that direction because it has 
power to goin that direction. What moves it to go inthe 
direction of the sensitivity? Nothing—it goes in that direc- 
tion because it has power to go in that direction.” Why, 
when it *‘ goes in one direction” it did not go in the other, is 
a question the Professor has not thought worthy of an answer; 
or rather it is a question which he deems it improper to ask. 
So far is he from admitting that an occasional cause is essen- 
tial to any act of volition, that he expressly denies it, and 
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labors to prove the contrary. He admits that it follows from 
his view of the will as ‘‘a power arbitrary and contingent,” 
that it can act without any dictate of reason or any excitement 
of emotion to induce its action. In the example which he 
gives to prove this possibility, the selection of one of the 
sixty-four squares of a chess-board, he maintains that it is 
for the advocates of necessity to show a connection, between 
the square selected and the dictate of reason or emotion.. 
His happy scheme is embarrassed with no such difficulty 

‘In making this selection,” he says, (p. 246) “ it appears 
to me that there is an entire indifferency as to which particu- 
lar square is selected ; there is no command of the reason, 
there is no affection of the sensitivity, towards one square 
rather than another, and yet the will does select one of the 
squares.” That is, there 1s no inducement to select this—no 
motive for its selection—no preference oi it over another, and 
yet the will prefers it—in other words, that the will prefers 
without having any preference, or any ground of preference. 
Truly this “‘ power arbitrary and contingent” is not inap- 
propriately named. ‘The Reviewer tells us too, on p. 226, 
that the only escape from necessity is in this conception of 
the will as a power which “ may act without reference either 
to reason or passion”—that is, that whoever maintains that 
previous inclination, or inducement, is essential to voluntary 
action, maintains in effect the absolute, and unavoidable, ne- 
cessity of volitions ! 

There can be no question here, which is on the side of 
liberty, Edwards, who deems no account of volition satisfae- 
tory, which does not specify the mind as the cause of volunta- 
ry action, and the motive as the cause, ground, or reason, 
why the mind exerts such an act, and not a different one, or 
his Reviewer, who affirms that an occasional cause is not 
essential to volition, but that volitions do actually take place 
without it ; and that the will selects its effect, just as fire 
selects combustibles. There can be no question here, whose 
system admits the distinction between efficient and final 
causes, which Prof. T. denies to Edwards and claims for 
himself. We cannot help comparing with this loose and su- 
perficial talk, the manly and wholesome reasoning of Edwards 
—“* Now let it be considered what this brings the noble prin- 
ciple of human liberty to—viz. a full and perfect freedom 
and liableness to act altogether at random. What dignity or 
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privilege is there in being given up to such a wild contin- 
gence as this ? to be perfectly and constantly liable to act un- 
intelligently, and as much without the guidance of under- 
standing, as if we had none, or were as destitute of percep- 
tion as the smoke that is driven by the wind.” 

It matters not that Prof. T’. has said that cases of this na- 
ture are rare and trifling ; he expressly admits the possibility 
of choice without any previous inducement, and expressly 
affirms that this possibility is essential to liberty of volition, 
out of which admissions this “ wild contingence” must of ne- 
cessity grow. Indeed, were the Reviewer correct in his view 
of Edwards, and were there no alternative between the two, 
we should hesitate to adopt the scheme of “arbitrary” voli- 
tion here commended to our acceptance; and should need to 
deliberate, before we could decide, whether the fatalism he 
has attributed to his author, gloomy and pernicious though it 
be, were not preferable to this emasculated scheme of aimless, 
unintelligent, hap-hazard contingence, which is all that Prof. 
T. would allow us in its stead. 

The length to which this article has already grown, forbids 
us to protract it; and therefore we leave unnoticed, with 
some regret, other representations of the philosophy of Ed- 
wards, the correctness of which we are quite as unwilling to 
admit, hoping perhaps to allude to some of them, in a future 
examination af those portions of Prof. ‘Tappan’s work, to 
which this is but an introduction. 

Weare consciously free from all intention to misrepresent 
Prof. T.; for we agree with him in the general scope of his 
philosophy. Our remarks have been called forth by a simple 
desire to vindicate Edwards from charges which we are con- 
fident are unfounded, and to promote, in a degree which we 
are sensible is a very humble one, deacodahel investigation. 
In the present state of our knowledge of this subject, every 
effort which calls to it the attention of thinking men, is a 
contribution for which science should be grateful. We rejoice 
therefore in the manly energy of the work before us, and 
honor its author for the independence with which he has 
forsworn all allegiance to Edwards, or to any other man. We 
cannot, however, consider him successful in this portion of his 
labors ; and we regret that an effort so vigorously made 
should have suffered so severely from the want of a sober 
discrimination. Whoever claims that all the truth is on either 
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side of this great and protracted controversy, will doubtless 
secure for his views a partisan advocacy, but doubtless also 
a partisan opposition, and will leave the subject as unsettled 
as he found it. There is too much of this about our author. 
He has allowed himself to be misled by that inveterate pre- 
judice, connected with the words necessary, impossible, &c., 
against which Edwards so earnestly warns his readers ; and 
has thus formed impressions of the Inquiry which it does not 
in justice authorise ; and the ardent effort he has made to 
vindicate these unfounded impressions, has forced him into 
the fallacies we have exposed. His work is thereby deprived 
of much of its value. It comes before the disciples of Ed- 
wards with an original improbability upon its face, which 
renders it to them ae incredible, and absolves them in 
their own view, even from the necessity of giving it a hearing. 

It is ever to be remembered, in investigations of this na- 
ture, that seldom does a man like Edwards frame a system 
which is in all respects erroneous ; and that it is by a close 
examination of the systems of antagonist authors, and a care- 
ful discrimination of the errors from the facts of each, that the 
principles which all are laboring to discover, shall yet take 
rank among the ascertained certainties of metaphysical sci- 
ence. 


ARTICLE III. 


Baptism. 
By Rev. Edward Beecher, President of Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ilinais. 


[Continued from Vol. VI., page 56.] 


Gop in his providence seems to be exciting unusual atten- 
tion to the long continued debate as it regards the mode of 
Baptism. On this subject, two opposing systems are in con- 
flict. One based on the performance of a specific act—i. e. 
immersion—the other on indicating an effect, i. e. purifica- 
tion. Each of these systems tends to results peculiar to itself. 
By these results the true nature of each system will be 
evolved, and in consequence of them its soundness will be 
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tested. Such is God’s mode of bringing false systems to a 
close. 


§ 39. Present Position of the Baptists. 

The system based on the performance of a specified act, 
is evolved. Let us look at its results, as seen in the present 
position of its advocates. 

The denomination of Evangelical Baptists is large, uni- 
versally diffused, and very active. It is in all the move- 
ments of the church, a constantly operating force. Of course 
the position they assume as it regards other denominations, 
is a matter of no small consequence. They have it in their 
power universally to affect the tranquillity of Zion, We shall 
therefore briefly consider the position which they do in fact 
assume. ‘This can easily be inferred by carrying out = 
ally the following principles,—that baptism is essential to 
church membership, and that the command to baptize is a 
command to immerse. From these principles, they infer, 

1. That all other denominations are anbsiptized. because 
unimmersed, and that they are therefore in a state of disobe- 
dience to God. 

2. That other denominations cannot be recognised and 
treated by them as members of the Church of Christ, because 
unbaptized, and are therefore to be excluded on this ground 
from communion with them at the table of the Lord. 

3. That other denominations are guilty of mistranslating 
the word of God, or at least of covering up its sense on the 
subject of baptism. 

4. That to the Baptist denomination is assigned the great 
work of giving a correct translation of the Bible to the world, 
and of restoring the gospel to its primitive purity and sim- 
plicity. 

These positions are not with them mere points of theory, 
but have been of late, with increasing vigor and decision, re- 
duced to practice. ‘They have also assumed a tone of un- 
common decision and boldnesss in announcing their princi- 
ples, as if their correctness were beyond all question. Nay, 
too often have many of them spoken with contempt and ridi- 
cule, not to say insolence, of those who hold the opposite 
opinions, as if they were holding on to exploded errors, in 
face of all the learning of the modern world, and even against 
their own better knowledge. 
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Prof. Eaton, of Hamilton Baptist Institute, in his speech 
before the Baptist Bible Society, at their anniversary in 1840, 
says, Report p. 74—“ The translation” of the Baptist Mis- 
sionaries “is so undeniably correct,” that its incorrectness 
could not be “ pretended,” without committing the objector’s 
character for scholarship and candor. ‘ Who are they, sir,” 
said he, “‘ who cavil about the plain meaning of the original 
word whose translation is so offensive? Are they the Por- 
sons, and the Campbells, and the Greenfields, and such like ? 
No, sir. But the cavillers are men who, whatever may be 
their standing in other respects, have no reputation as lin- 

uists and philologists to lose. There really can be no ra- 
tional doubt in the mind of any sound and candid Greek 
scholar, about the evident meaning of the word in question. 
I venture to say, at the risk of the little reputation for Greek 
scholarship which I possess, that there are no words of 

lainer import in the Bible. The profane tampering which 
oe been applied to these words,” &c. &c. See Hall’s Bap- 
tist Errors, p. 39, for the preceding quotation—a very able 
work. 

Mr. Hinton, after an argument on the import of the word 
Banrite, and a professed history of the origin and progress of 
pouring and sprinkling, says, p. 196, 7—‘‘ May I respect- 
fully ask the paedobaptist who reads this volume (Episcopa- 
lian, Presbyterian, Congregationalist, or Methodist), 1. 
Whether he has not been kept in ignorance of these facts ? 
2. Whether those clergy who withhold these facts from 
their flocks, do not take upon themselves an undue and dan- 

erous responsibility? 3. Whether he will have indepen- 
ps enough to take every adequate means to ascertain if 
these statements can be denied? And finally, if they cannot 
be gainsayed, whether he will dare to remain unbaptized, and 
therefore in a state of disobedience to the King of kings ?” 

On the 28th of April, 1840, The Baptist American and 
Foreign Bible Society passed the following resolution : ‘‘ Re- 
solved, that the fact ha the nations of the earth must now 
look to the Baptist denomination atone for faithful transla- 
tions of the word of God, a responsibility is imposed upon 
them, demanding for its full discharge an unwonted degree 
of union, of devotion, and of strenuous, persevering effort 
throughout the entire body.” Moved by Prof. Eaton, se- 
conded by Rev. H. Malcom. 
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In their Report, this Society stigmatize the translations of 
all other denominations, as “ versions in which the real mean- 
ing of words... is PURPOSELY KEPT OUT OF SIGHT, so that 
Baptists cannot circulate faithful versions... unless the 

rint them at their own expense.” ‘They assert, p. 45, “ It 
is known that the British and Foreign Bible Society, and the 
American Bible Society, have virtually combined to obscure 
at least a part of divine revelation, and that these Societies 
continue to circulate versions of the Bible, unfaithful at least 
so far as the subject of Baptism is concerned.”—Hall on 
Baptism, pp: 27, 28. 

Again, Prof. Eaton says, Report p. 79, ‘‘ Never, sir, was 
there a chord struck that vibrated simultaneously through so 
many Baptist hearts from one extremity of the land to the 
other, as when it was announced that the heathen world must 
look to THEM ALONE for an unveiled view of the glories of 
the Gosret or Curist.” ‘“ A deep conviction seized the 
minds of almost the whole body, that they were DIvVINELY 
AND PECULIARLY SET for the defence and dissemination of 
THE Gospet as delivered to man by its heavenly author. A 
new zeal in their Master’s cause, and unwonted kindlings of 
fraternal love glowed in their hearts; and an attracting and 
concentrating movement, reaching to the utmost extremity of 
the mass, began and has been going on and increasing in 
power ever since.”—Hall’s Baptist Errors, p.‘38. 

More facts of a similar kind can be found in a_correspon- 
dence between the Rev. J. Davis Gotch, of the Baptist de- 
nomination, and the Rev. T. Milner, a Congregational minis- 
ter, in which the latter declines attending the celebration of 
the first half-century since the commencement of Baptist 
missions, and assigns as a reason the ground taken by the 
Baptists towards other denominations —See London ‘Congre- 
gational Magazine, and the New England Puritan for August 
18, 1842. 

Indeed, their whole body has been rallied by a universal 
impulse, as if on the eve of a general victory, and as if their 
triumph was destined 'to usher in the glories of the millen- 
nial day. 


§ 40. Inferences from the opposite system. 
The logical consequences of the other system remain now 
to be stated. ‘These can easily be inferred from its funda- 
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mental position, THAT THERE IS NO COMMAND TO DIP OR IM- 
MERSE IN THE New TESTAMENT, BUT SOLELY A COMMAND TO 
PURIFY, IN THE NAME OF THE TRINITY; and that each de- 
nomtnation may select for itself what it deems the most de- 
corous and appropriate mode of fulfilling this command. 
This, if kindly received, is a conciliating view, and tends to 
unity ; for it gives Christian liberty to all. So I presentedit, 
and J hoped for it a kind and a candid reception. My hopes 
have been disappointed. Efforts have been made to sup- 
press it, by atlected contempt of the view, and its advocate. 
Or it has been rejected with scorn, attended by unparallel- 
ed personal attacks upon the intellectual and religious char- 
acter of its advocate. This I deeply regret, for I wrote with 
feelings of great kindness towards the Baptist denomination, 
and strong desires for unity in the love of Christ. But per- 
haps I ought not to be surprised. If the view I advocate is 
correct, close communion must die, and all the charges of 
Baptists against other denominations must be retracted, and 
their course as to the translation of the Bible, and the Bible 
Society, retraced. At all events, union and conciliation they 
reject ; they still continue their attack. Hence logic must 
have its course. 

Of this system, the logical consequences are clear, and 
no Christian charity calls for their suppression. I announce 
them soberly, calmly, and yet decidedly, and as in the pres- 
ence of a holy God. 

1. That other denominations are not unbaptized, though 
unimmersed, because they are purified. 

2. They are not substituting human forms in place of a 
commandment of God—nor are they in rebellion against 
God. 

3. There is no good reason to exclude them from the ta- 
ble of the Lord—nor 

4. Are they guilty of mistranslating or obscuring the word 
of God. 

5. The Baptists mistranslate the word of God—not 
only concealing its meaning, but putting in place of it, 
one entirely foreign to the mind of the Holy Spirit. 

6. They are not divinely set apart to the great work of 
giving correct translations of the Bible to the heathen 
world; on the other hand, they are the only denomination 
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who are combined systematically to mistranslate it, and to 
hide its meaning from the world. 

7. They are guilty of teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men, and because others will not compl 
with uncommanded external forms, of charging them wit 
rebellion against God, and of excluding them from the ta- 
ble of the Lord. 

8. For the sake of this same uncommanded form, they 
have divided the Bible Society, and do still divide and agi- 
tate the church of God. 

If the position on which this system rests is true, it needs 
no labored argument to show that these things are so. They 
are but its logical and necessary consequences. As such, [ 
announce them. 

In one point, however, this system does not reverse the 
position of our Baptist brethren. It does not pronounce them 
unbaptized, nor exclude them from the table of the Lord. 
It admits that immersion is baptism, not indeed because it 
is immersion, but solely because it is one mode of puri- 
fication. 


§ 41. Translation of the Bible. 

Upon the question of translation, however, a few words 
may be needed. I remark, then, that to transfer words from 
one language to another, is not to mistranslate, but simply 
to take a word from the stores of one language, and by it to 
enrich those of another. The sense of such a word is to be 
fixed, as is the sense of all other words, by the association of 
ideas, For example, to dip, is of Saxon origin, and belongs 
to the native stores of our language. On the other hand, the 
word immergo did not belong to our language, but to the 
Latin. At length, from a form of this verb, the word im- 
merse was transferred to our language, and immersio was 
transferred as immersion. In like manner, baptize and 
baptism have been transferred from the Greek. But these 
are not all. Characterize, scandalize, &c. have been trans- 
ferred in the same way. Thus also the words, the Christ, 
the Messiah, and Jesus, have been transferred from the He- 
brew and the Greek, meaning the anointed one, and the Sa- 
viour. Shall a clamor then be raised, because immersion, 
Messiah, Christ, and Jesus, have not been translated like 
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that which is made about not translating baptize? And shall 
we translate scandalize and disracterin't 

But it may be said that in the case of these words the asso- 
ciation of ideas has done its work, and that their meaning is so 
fixed that they have become a part of our language. True, 
and what hinders the same resi as to baptism, and baptize ? 
Not the fact that they are transferred words, but that a contro- 
—7 exists as to their meaning in the origin, so that the na- 
tural operation of the association of ideas has been, and stil] is, 
interrupted. Let the controversy cease, Jet all think correctly 
as to the import of the Greek words, and baptize and baptism 
will soon become as significant as catechize and catechism, or 
exorcise and exorcism, or even as immerse and immersion. 

All will know that Baptism means A SACRED PURIFICATION OF 
CLEANSING, and that BaprizE means To PURIFY or CLEANSE. And 
there are certainly advantages in not translating, but in trans- 
ferring this word. Sacred purification, will then have in all 
languages one and the same sacred name. This, like Jesus 
and Christ, will be known and read of all men, in all languages, 
as denoting either an ezternal sacred purification, or that one 
sacred purification of the Spirit which it serene and which 
is by the apostle associated with one Lord and one faith. 

But if the word Bamritw is to be translated and not trans- 
ferred, it should by all means be translated puriry and not im- 
mersE. To translate it immerse, is but to perpetuate error and 
sectarianism, by a false translation of the word of God. 


§ 42. Commandments of men. 

As to teaching for doctrines the commandments of men, this 
is plain, that if God has commanded only the genus, no one 
has a right to limit the command to the species. If he says, go 
preach, no one has a right to limit us to one specific mode of 
poing. If he says, cultivate the earth, no one has a right to 
imit us exclusively to digging, or to ploughing. So if he com- 
mands “ purify,” no one has a right to limit us to immersion, 
as the only mode. It is not indeed wrong to immerse, but to 
insist on this as the only mode, is wrong. And to yield to such 
a demand, is to sanction a groundless usurpation over the con- 
sciences of men. This is our answer to the inquiry of our Bap- 
tist brethren, “ Why not join us and be on the safe side and thus 
unite the church ? for you all admit that immersion is baptism.’ 
We reply, we might not in certain cases object to immersion,i 
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it involved no concession of principle ; but if it does, we will 
not give place by subjection, no not for-an hour, that the truth 
of the gospel may continue with us. All who come to spy out 
our liberty which we have in Christ Jesus, that they may bring 
us into bondage, we shall fearlessly resist, relying on the Spirit 
of God for his guidance and aid. Such are the opposing sys- 
tems and their consequences. 


§ 43. State of the controversy. Mr. Carson’s reply. 

It is an entire anomaly in the history of controversy, that 
consequences so vast should depend upon the meaning of a sin- 
gle word, yet such is the fact. All of these consequences hinge 
upon the meaning of the single word Sarit. And as to this 
word, the whole question turns upon the simple inquiry: was 
there a transition in Bamzit from its primary sense to immerse, 
to the secondary sense to purify, irrespective of mode, and is 
that the sense in the command ? 

Now the possibility of such a transition cannot be denied. 
For, as I have shown, nothing is more common than such 
changes. And of the fact that the change did take place, I 
have alleged what seems to me unanswerable proof. 

If, therefore, my premises cannot be overthrown, the conclu- 
sions above stated of necessity follow. I had supposed that a 
position so serious in its bearings, would be at once and severely 
scrutinized in this country, but it has not been. A short time 
since, however, I heard, on coming from the west to the east, 
that Mr. Carson, of Edinburgh, had published a reply, and hoped 
soon to see it republished in this country. At last, I read in 
the Christian Watchman a notice taken from an English Bap- 
tist magazine, stating in substance that Mr. Carson, the cele- 
brated Greek scholar, had totally annihilated my arguments. 
That they were both dead and buried, and that no one dared to 
appear in their defence. The editor of the Watchman also 
remarked that this might be necessary in England, and that 
Mr. Carson, with his vast stores of learning, was just the man 
to do it, but that in this country it was needless. My pieces 
are very harmless here, and would not probably have been no- 
ticed but for the respectability of the periodical in which they 
were published. As, therefore, our American Baptists are, in 
the judgment of this editor of one of their leading papers, so 
superior in intellectual acumen to those of Great Britain, I con- 
cluded that Mr. Carson’s reply would not be republished in this 
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country at all, and after vain efforts to obtain a copy of it, I at 
last was obliged to send for it across the Atlantic. I did not 
see it till I had finished the whole preceding discussion, and 
hence I lost the advantage of certain lessons in rhetoric and 
logic, which, as I discover, Mr. Carson prepared expressly for 
my benefit. : 

I am glad, however, to receive iteven at this late hour. Mr. 
Carson writes evidently under great excitement, but puts forth 
all his energy to defend his positions. And in reviewing his 
reply we shall be called to try the solidity of the foundation 
on which my whole argument rests. Mr. Carson, if any one, 
can destroy them, and if he fails his cause is lost. 

As Mr. Carson’s reply has not been republished here, I must 
needs give some account of it to my readers. It is a pamphlet 
of 74 pages, devoted entirely to the examination of my first two 
numbers. These, it seems, were republished in England under 
a mistaken impression that the discussion was completed, and 
Mr. Carson answered them as if they were a full exhibition of 
all the evidence I had to produce. Hence he answered an in- 
complete work ; and yet his reply considers all the principles 
involved in a thorough discussion of the subject. ke mos be 
viewed in two lights—as a specimen of Rhetoric, or of Logic.— 
In both lights I shall consider it. 

Much of it has nothing to do with logic at all. All this I shall 
put under the head of rhetoric. And as this is the most strik- 
ing part of the performance, and that in which its greatest pow- 
er lies, I think it well to bestow on it particular attention. 


§ 44. Mr. Carson’s rhetoric. Its influence. 

In this part of the work Mr. Carson makes a very strong ap- 
peal for sympathy to his readers, in the unparalleled trials in 
which my work has involved him. 

His own view of the case is this. 

His gentle spirit shrinks from the use of severe language to- 
wards others, even in exposing their errors, but an imperious 
sense of duty urges him on to discharge the painful task. “ I 
have no wish,” he says, “to be severe,” p. 13. “ It is painful 
for me to use the knife so freely: but I must, for the sake of 
the Christian public, find out the disease under which my pa- 
tient labors. It is better that one delinquent should suffer, than 
that a multitude should be drawn into error by his example,” 
p. 11. “It grieves me to be obliged to write in this manner, 
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but I cannot avoid it,” p. 52. The passages, to utter which, 
caused such grief to his gentle spirit, are these : 

“Ignorant persons, in reading Mr. Beecher’s work, will think 
that he is a } es philosopher, and that he is a profound philo- 
logist. But the smallest degree of perspicacity will enable any 
one to see that his philosophy is very shallow sophistry. No 
man ought with impunity to be allowed to trifle so egregiously 
with the disciples of Christ, and with the awful commandments 
of the eternal Jehovah,” p. 13. “Is it not astonishing that 
gentlemen in eminent situations will risk the character of their 
understanding by pouring forth such crudities ?” p. 11. “ The 
author’s philosophy is false, absurdly and extravagantly false. 
He gives us eight lines of philosophy. I will give a premium 
to any one who will produce me a greater quantity of absurdity 
in the same compass, under the appearance of wisdom. The 
only merit this nonsense can claim is, that it is original non- 
sense,’ p.52. To be compelled to utter such language as this, 
concerning a Christian brother, must indeed be painful to a 
tender spirit, like Mr. Carson, especially as it is so liable to be 
misunderstood and ascribed to an entirely different frame of 
mind—for it is not obviously and upon the surface the language 
of grief. And if it is so painful to be compelled to utter a little 
of such language, what must be the suffering involved in the 
necessity of using it almost from the beginning to the end of a 
pamphlet of 74 pages; especially as he is called to the painful 
duty of charging upon a Christian brother, or upon his opinions, 
not only folly, stupidity, and nonsense, but also dishonesty, ob- 
stinacy, fanaticism, heresy, infidelity, and blasphemy ? Indeed, 
there are cases in which, according to his own account, his 
trials exceed in severity those of the patriarch Job, and even 
exhaust his patience, great as it is. “ It requires,” says he, 
“more than the patience of Job, to be able to mention such an 
argument without expressing strong feelings,” p. 10. “Am I 
to war eternally against nonsense?” p. 14. “1 am weary with 
replying to childish trifling,” p. 45. “It is sickening to be 
obliged to notice such arguments,”’ p. 46. 

His trials, indeed, must be severe, especially when we con- 
sider how far he is removed from all such intellectual and mo- 
ral defects. I had spoken of a certain mode of reasoning, and 
said, “It assumes a violent improbability of the meaning in 
question, and resorts to all manner of shifts to prove the possi- 
bility of immersion, as though that were all that the case re- 
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quired.” This is quite too much for Mr. Carson. “ What 
shall I say of this?” he exclaims. “Is it calumny, or is it 
want of perspicacity? Assume! I assume nothing, Mr. Presi- 
dent Beecher, but self-evident truth. My reasoning does not 
rest at all on assumptions. . . . 4/1 manner of shifts! I repel 
the charge with indignation. I never used a shift in all the 
controversy I ever wrote.” Again: “I have no theory to sup- 
port. I never use theories in ascertaining the truths and the 
ordinances of Christ. I interpret by the laws of language.” 
“ ] never press an argument a hair’s breadth further than it can 
go.” “Fear of the result never in a single instance prevented 
me from admitting a sound argument. I do not fear the result ; 
for truth is my object wherever it may lie,” p. 7. On all these 
points, Mr. Carson is no doubt a competent and an impartial 
judge ; and if so, it must indeed be an intolerable trial to be 
called on to deal with one who is “ the dupe of his own so- 
phistry, and that a sophistry childishly weak,” p. 49, and whose 
mode of reasoning he cannot dignify with any other designation 
than that of perverse cavilling, p.41. In reasoning with whom, 
he is called on to put obstinacy to the blush, and to overwhelm 
it with confusion, p. 37. Who proves himself ignorant of one of 
the fundamental laws of controversy, p. 31. Who gives the 
lie to the inspired narrator, p. 29. Whose artifice is just that 
of the Socinians, and a dishonest and uncandid way of escaping, 
p- 28. Whose rhetoric is Gothic rhetoric, p. 27. Who has 
not a soul for philological discussions, p. 19. Who is embold- 
ened by his excessive deficiency in perspicuity, p. 18. Who 
uses resources of which no sound philologist would think of 
availing himself, p. 17. Whose argument proceeds on an 
amazing want of discrimination, p. 15. | Whose cavilling is un- 
worthy of a candid mind and a sound understanding, p. 14; 
than whose arguments nothing can be more extravagantly idle, 
p- 14. Whose arguments and objections are mere trifling, p. 
12. In whose ideas there is great confusion, p. 12. Whose 
reasoning is to him a perfect astonishment, so that he has greater 
difficulty in conceiving how it can have force on any mind, than 
he has in refuting it, p. 11; and, in fine, whose argument mani- 
fests such a want of discrimination and such a confusion of things 
which differ, that the mind on which it has force must be essen- 
tially deficient in those powers that qualify for the discussion of 
critical questions, p. 10. 


Mr. Carson, indeed, being excessively good-natured, p. 33, 
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has undertaken to give me lessons in rheteric and logic, pp. 12 
and 55, and is encouraged to think that he has forced one of 
his distinctions into my head, p.55. But shortly after he seems 
discouraged again, and exclaims: “ Will! (i.e. 7 I never be 
able to force this into the mind of my antagonist ?_ If he would 
allow himself to perceive this distinction he would be delivered 
from much false reasoning. I will then try to make the thing 
plain to every child,” p. 55. Surely this is exemplary patience 
and condescension. 

Mr. Carson also seems to be distressed with a strange appre- 
hension that, after all, my reasonings will affect the public 
mind extensively. They are indeed folly to him, but all do not 
possess his “ perspicacity.” ‘ Careless readers will imagine 
that there is wonderful acuteness in Mr. Beecher’s observa- 
tions,” P. 36. “Half learned people will think that this ac- 
count of the phenomenon is an unparalleled effort of philosophy, 
and thousands will rely on it who cannot pretend to fathom it,” 
p- 52. It must be painful to Mr. Carson to have so low a view 
of the capacities of other minds in comparison with his own, for 
he says, that “the smallest degree of perspicacity, will enable 
any one - see that his (my) philosophy is very shallow sophis- 

.p. 13. 

5 out of compassion for the ignorant and those that 
are out of the way, he engages manfully in the work of expos- 
ing my sophistry, and, according to his own account, with very 
pratifying results. His grief at the necessity of dissecting me 

as passed away, and in rapture he exclaims: “J have now 
examined Mr. Beecher’s arguments, and there is not a shadow 
of evidence that the word baptism signifies purification. I have 
met every thing that has a shadow even of plausibility, and com- 
pletely dissected my antagonist. Am I not now entitled to send 
purify to the museum as a lusus nature, to be placed by the 
side of its brother pop ?” 

It would be cruel indeed to deny to Mr. Carson this small 
consolation as a reward for all his sufferings and labors. But 
I greatly fear that new conflicts await him before he can wear 
endisturbed the victor’s crown. Such is Mr. Carson’s rhetoric. 

Let us now briefly consider its influence. On a certain class 
of minds it will produce revulsion and disgust. Can that be a 
true cause, they will exclaim, that needs to be defended by such 
weapons? Are these the teachings of the Spirit of God? Is 
this the meekness and gentleness of Christ? I will do the ho- 
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nor to my Baptist brethren to believe that there are many, very 
many of them who can feel no sympathy in such things. Their 
own spirit, their own style of writing, forbids the idea. No- 
thing of this kind have | ever seen in the writings of Professor 
Ripley, or Professor Chase, or President Sears. I do not, in- 
deed, agree with them in opinion. But in any discussion with 
them I should confidently expect to find in them the honor and 
magnanimity of gentlemen, and the meekness and gentleness 
of Christ ; and I rejoice to believe that those of the Baptists who 
sympathize with such men as these, are not few, and that their 
influence is not small; and until they disavow it, I will do them 
the honor to believe that their deep dislike of the spirit of Mr. 
Carson’s reply, is the real reason that it was not republished in 
this country. When I hear them state that they approve the 
spirit of that work I will believe that they do, but never till then. 

But the moral effects of Mr. Carson’s reply, and of all his writ- 
ings that I have seen, on another class of minds, I do fear. 
Novices, easily puffed up with pride, and predisposed to arrogant 
assumptions of superior intellectual power and to contempt of 
their opponents ; and all violent and heated partisans will find 
Mr. Carson’s rhetoric exactly to their taste. To use it requires 
no meekness, no forbearance, no humility, no aid of the Holy 
Spirit. The carnal mind will readily receive Mr. Carson’s seed 
and bring forth an abundant crop. And partisan Christians, 
in whom the flesh is strong ad the spirit weak, will come 
under its full power. Nor is this power small. It may be seen 
at this hour in the style of a certain class of Baptist writers in 
all parts of our land. There is in them a lofty tone, and a 
sprit of contemptuous invective and of fierce attack, that dis« 
tinctly characterize the Carsonian school ; and even in Chris- 
tian newspapers we read of scalping their antagonists. This to 
be sure is an improvement on Mr. Carson’s favorite figure of 
dissection, but the father of such a school must not be surprised 
if his children excel him: for the field opened is boundless; 
and such contemptuous expressions as “ baby sprinklers,” &c., 
will soon not be deemed sufficiently apitited: and energetic to 
meet the exigencies of the case, and each new combatant will 
resort to the boundless stores of the Carsonian school. 

If this were the first instance in which Mr. Carson had dealt 
in this style of rhetoric, I should regard it less, but it is not. It 
pervades all his writings that I have seen. Says an English 
author (Andrew Carmichael), “If they have not wholly and 
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to a point embraced his views, they are paradoxical, foolish, 
arrogant, untaught, impious, wicked, silly, presumptuous Pro- 
testant theologians; supporters of a very unholy cause ; crude 
theorists, Pharisees and blasphemers. Yet, the person who 
can heap these epithets upon others, can venture to make this 
acknowledgment of himself :—My way is to endeavor to find 
what the Scriptures say, and to this I make every human dogma 
to bend. I will not allow philosophy herself to prate on the 
things of God.” If Mr. Carson should plead that he was writ- 
ing against Unitarianism, or loose views of inspiration, as his 
justification, I have only to ask: When was not the cloak of 
zeal for God and the truth thrown over a bad spirit? This is 
no way to check error. It will confirm twenty Unitarians or 
skeptics, where it convinces one. For they will ask: Can that be 
the truth that breeds such a spirit ? 

Nor can any denomination long tolerate such a spirit in its 
writers with impunity. It may assume the form of zeal for 
God and the truth. It may delude multitudes with the idea 
that they are especially designated by God for the great work 
of defending the gospel. But this fire is not from the altar of 
God. It is strange fire. And let those who offer it take heed 
lest fire go out from the Lord and devour them. And if the 
leaders of the Baptist denomination in this country have any 
regard to their own moral soundness, let them stand between 
the living and the dead, and pray that the plague may be 
stayed; and everywhere meet a spirit so unholy, with stern 
and emphatic rebuke. It may be of great use in rallying a 
party for a partisan warfare. It may for a time augment 
sectarian power. But it is no preparation for the coming of the 
Son of God. It is no preparation for the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost and of fire. 


§. 45. Mr. Carson’s logic. Preliminary remarks. 

We have considered Mr. Carson’s rhetoric. Let us now 
look at his logic. In doing this I meet with two embarrass- 
ments: 1. His work has not been republished in this country. 
Hence I shall direct my attention at present mainly to principles, 
as my readers can better comprehend these than details. 2. I 
have already virtually answered nearly all of it in my last two 
numbers, though not having seen the work itself, I did not aim 
to answer it, and hence the application of the various parts of 
my discussion to Mr. Carson’s positions may need to be pointed 
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out. But as I have not room to attempt this, I shall trust to the 
intelligence of my readers to do that work. 

All of Mr. Carson’s reply may be considered as relating 
either—1, To principles; or, 2, To fundamental arguments ; 
or, 3, To subordinate points; the truth or falsehood of which is 
of some consequence, but not essential to the main question. 
Mr. Carson seems to labor very hard to accumulate upon me 
errors of all sorts, for the purpose, it would seem, of destroying 
my reputation as a scholar, by repeated charges of folly, stu- 
pidity, nonsense, etc. Often the errors charged are upon minute 
points, not at all essential in the decision of the main question. 
But they give him a fine opportunity of setting forth my amaz- 
ing want of perspicacity. Such charges of error are a kind of 
logical mosquitoes. They have a sting; they irritate ; but they 
have no fatal power; and are so numerous and minute that 
there is no time to pursue them, and little is really gained by 
their destruction. the refutation of such charges, shall not 
waste the time of my readers. If the main points are decided 
in my favor, they will die a natural death. I shall therefore 
first consider the question of principle, and then look at the 
fundamental arguments in the case. 

Careful reasoners are wont to examine principles, and state 
definitions clearly at the outset. Mr. Carson ought to have 
done this. I stated clearly and fully my principles at the out- 
set, presented definitely the point to be proved, and the nature 
of the proof required. Does Mr. Carson carefully examine this 
part of my argument? Not at all. He merely alludes to it 
for the sake of saying that he has no objection to much of it, 
and that I borrowed all the truth of it from him; and then 
passes on to his attack upon my examples. Does he anywhere 
fairly and fully meet and discuss my principles? Not at all. 
Let me then begin by considering both his principles and mine. 


§. 46. Mr. Carson’s system, and canons. 

1 will therefore now endeavor to do what Mr. Carson has no- 
where done, to collect the scattered fragments of his system, 
and to present them in one view ; for, above all things, it is 
essential to have clear views of the points actually in debate. 
Mr. Carson’s system then involves four parts. 

1. To establish clearly that Barrite actually has the sense 
immerse in many instances. 2. To assume a canon of proof 
as to a secondary sense. 3. To provide a set of principles for 
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testing all alleged secondary senses, to see if they cannot possi- 
bly be reduced to the primary sense. 4. If it is possible, then 
to overrule all probabilities of a secondary sense, by what he 
calls the testimony of the word Banzitw, of which the primary 
sense has been established. With the results of this process he 
is remarkably well satisfied. In his preface, he says, “ My 
dissertation on the import of the word famritw I submit with 
confidence to the éruly learned. If I have not settled that con- 
troversy, there is not truth in axioms.” Mr. Carson has chosen 
to disregard the advice of an ancient king: “ Let not bim that 
irdeth on his harness boast himself as he that putteth it off.” 
hether he has done wisely in so doing, the result will show. 
Let us examine his process a little more in detail. 

In establishing the first point, Mr. Carson bas laid out much 
needless labor. No one, so far as I know, ever denied it. Yet Mr. 
Carson, in his work on baptism, has accumulated passage on pas- 
sage asif the whole world denied that Baazitw ever means to im- 
merse, til] he thinks his position impregnable. Having thus firmly 
established what no one denies, Mr. Carson next lays down his 
canonas to proving asecondary sense. P. 106, “1 will here reduce 
my observations on this point to the form of a canon. When a 
thing is proved by sufficient evidence, no objection from difficul- 
ties can be admitted as decisive, except they involve an impossi- 
bility.” The “ thing” in this case is of course the primary sense 
of Baaritw. Forthough the canon is general in form, yet it is made 
for a specific case. But the canon in its general form looks plausi- 
ble, because it includes unlike cases, and is true of some and not of 
others. If a particular fact is proved by sufficient evidence, as 
for example, the being of a God, or the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, we are not to reject that fact on account of difficulties. 
So if the meaning of a word in a particular passage is fairly 
proved, we are not to reject it in that passage, because of difh- 
culties. But proof of the meaning of a word in one passage, is 
not of course proof of its meanimg in another; because the 
meanings of all words are liable to change. Now, in all places 
where the meaning immerse has been proved by Mr. Carson 
to belong to Baarizw, I do not deny that it so belongs. But this 
is not proof of its meaning in all other cases, Its meaning in 
each case must be decided for itself. Mr. Carson’s canon then, 
so far as it applies to the case in hand, is merely this: where 
one meaning of a word has been proved in certain cases, no 
difficulties can be admitted as decisive against retaining it in 
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other cases, unless they involve an impossibility. Here it is then 
in all its nakedness. He attempts, indeed, to put this alongside 
of the impropriety of rejecting proof of the oe of a God, and 
the inspiration of the Scriptures on the ground of difficulties. 
But who cannot see that the cases are totally unlike? If we 
admit a new meaning to the word Bamritw, on the ground of 
difficulties, we do not reject the old meaning in cases where it 
has been proved to exist; we merely prove that in other cases 
another meaning coexists with it. If, on the ground of difficul- 
ties, we reject the being of a God, or the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, we reject the identical thing which we had before 
proved true. Mr. Carson’s canon then is in brief this: we 
cannot admit a secondary sense of Baarito, unless we can prove 
that the primary sense is impossible ; and it is in this form that 
he everywhere reduces it to practise. Mr. Carson next pro- 
ceeds to lay down canons of trial by which to test alleged 
secondary senses, in order to discover whether the impossibility 
of the primary sense which he claims as essential, actually ex- 
ists. Of these the most important are these : 

1. P. 139, “I assert that in no language under heaven can 
one word designate two modes ;”’ e. g., Bamtm cannot signify 
both dip and sprinkle. This he avowedly asserts, “ without 
reference to the practise of language on the authority of self- 
evident truth.” Another form in which he states it is this: “ 4 
word that applies to two modes can designate neither. The 
same word cannot express different modes, though a word not 
significant of mode may apply to all modes ;” e. g., wash, 
stain, wet, purify, are effects which may be produced by B raoet 
ing, dipping, or sprinkling. “ But modes are essentially different 
from each other, and can have nothing incommon. One word 
then cannot possibly distinguish them. The name of a mode is 
the word which expresses it, as distinguished from other modes. 
But it is impossible for the same word to express the distinction 
of two modes. It might more reasonably be supposed, that the 
word black, may also be employed to signify the idea denoted 
by white, as well as the idea which it is employed to designate, 
because black and white admit of degrees : but there are no 


degrees in mode,” p. 139. All this is avowedly a priori rea- 
soning, not deduced from facts, but resting on the assumption 
that it is impossible so to use a word, or at least absurd, and 
therefore no word is in fact so used. 

2. In certain situations, two words, OR EVEN SEVERAL WORDS, 
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MAY WITH EQUAL PROPRIETY FILL THE SAME PLACE, THOUGH THEY 
ARE ALL ESSENTIALLY DIFFERENT IN THEIR SIGNIFICATIONS, p. 81; 
e. g., a man who is immersed, and is wet, and washed, and 
purified by it, may, in describing the transaction, say truly, I 
was immersed; or I was wet; or I was washed; or I was 
purified ; and yet it does not follow that all of these words 
mean the same thing. Hence if, in describing the baptism of 
Christ, it is said he was purified; it does not follow of course 
that purify is a synonyme of baptize. It may be that it is merely 
used in its place. Mr. Carson introduces this canon with great 
authority : “Ido not request my readers to admit my canon. I 
insist on their submission: let them deny it if they can.”” Mr. 
Carson obviously looks upon this as a profound and original 
view ; for he says, “ it is from ignorance of this principle that 
lexicographers have given meanings to words which they do not 
possess,” p. 32. Its truth I do not deny ; of its profundity and 
originality let others judge. 

3. “ One mode of wetting is figured as another mode of wet- 
ting by the liveliness of the imagination,” p. 48; e.g., “A 
cold shuddering dew dips me all o’er,’”—Mitton. This canon 
is designed to exclude the meaning to wet from Baar, in the 
case where it is said of Nebuchadnezzar : épagy amd ti, dedcov 
TOV OEAVOD TO GHua adtov, 1. e., his body was wet by the dew 
of heaven ; according to Mr. Carson, his body was dipped, is a 
lively and imaginative mode of expressing his thorough wetting 
by the dew ; which in fact was not a dipping. This canon 
exhausts its full force in disposing of this passage. 

4. “Metaphor is not bound to find examples to justify its 
particular figures ; but may indulge itself wherever it finds re- 
semblance.” Reply, p. 12. This canon is introduced, as we 
shall see in its place, to repel my allegation that there are no 
examples in the use of language to justify the figure, “ immerse 
in the Holy Spirit.’ 

5. We are to distinguish between the nature of the rite, and 
the meaning of its name: e. g., when Chrysostom says, 
“Christ calls his cross baptism, because by it he purified the 
world ;” he may refer not to the import of the name of the rite, 
but to its nature as a rite of purification. “It is quite immate- 
rial whether the idea of purification be found in the name or in 
the nature of the ordinance.”—Reply, p. 55. Such are Mr. 
Carson’s leading canons of trial. 

It is plain on looking at them, that they are all designed for 
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one end, to explain away alleged secondary senses, by proving 
that the primary may be retained ; they do not prove that it is 
retained, but that it may be,—that we are not compelled to 
admit a secondary sense. 

Mr. Carson’s final step is to introduce what he calls the testi- 
mony of the word Banritw itself; i. e., the fact that it clearly 
has the sense immerse in other cases ; this, and the fact that 
it may have it in this case, proves that it actually has it, how- 
ever improbable it may be, from the nature of the subject 
spoken of. 

But Mr. Carson commonly takes this Jast step by assuming 
the very point in debate ; i. e., that he has proved that the word 
Banzitw never means any thing but immerse, in the whole range 
of the Greek language ; when the very question in debate is: 
Has it not another meaning? For, 

1, He has made only a limited examination of the uses of 
the word. Quite large, indeed, in one view of the matter. Far 
larger than was necessary if he merely aimed to prove that im- 
merse is @ meaning of Banzi{w. But if he aimed to exclude 
every other meaning, far too limited. The word Bamrite and its 
derivatives occur in the writers of ecclesiastical Greek ten times, 
not to say a hundred times more frequently than in all the 
classic Greek writers taken together. For as a leading ordi- 
nance of Christianity, through which the forgiveness of sins, 
and eternal life were supposed to come, baptism was to them a 
subject of deep and incessant interest ; it filled all their thoughts 
—it gave color to all their emotions— it pervaded all their vo- 
luminous works. For successive folio pages Bamritm or its de- 
rivatives meet the eye incessantly on every page. In them 
also the word is used with direct reference to the Christian or- 
dinance of baptism—so that nothing can be more in point than 
their testimony. And Mr. Carson earnestly maintains that they 
must have known the sense in which it was used by the apos- 
tles. Yet from this part of the language, in his work on bap- 
tism, he produced few examples, yea, 1 had almost said none. 
Nor have I yet been able to find any proof that he had ever 
read the Greek Fathers on this subject—I do not say that he 
had not, but merely that he has since made assertions that I 
know not how to explain if he had, as I shall soon show. 

2. On this limited examination of the uses of the word, he 
has based the affirmation that he has “ by the use of language 
rounD that the word has this meaning (1. e. immerse), and no 
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other.” He says he has found this to be so. What does this 
mean? Has he examined every case of its usage in the Greek 
language ? He does not pretend it. Nay, he clearly declares 
that he has not. “I regret,” he says, “ that I have not every 
passage in which the word occurs in the Greek language.” 
(On Baptism, p. 22.) How, then, did Mr. Carson find that the 
word Banzito means immerse in pass which, even accord- 
ing to his own showing, he never saw? There can be no way 
except that in which he establishes one of his canons, p. 139: 
WITHOUT REFERENCE TO THE PRACTISE OF LANGUAGE AND ON THE 
AUTHORITY OF SELF-EVIDENT TRUTH!! Truly this is a convenient 
way of settling the meaning of words. If this is not the way 
in which Mr. Carson has found out the meaning of Bazrite in 
cases which he has never seen, I wait to samme, be aid of what 
undiscovered principle he has found it. 

3. Upon a basis so frail, Mr. Carson, with unparalleled bold- 
ness, makes assertions as to the use of the word in the whole 
range and history of the Greek language. P. 27, “ Immersion 
is the only meaning of the word in every instance in the whole 
compass of the language.” P. 28, “I tell Mr. Beecher it never 
signifies to purify. My authority is the practise of the Greek 
language.” P. 47. He calls this “ the ascertained meaning of 
the word.” P.31, “Its established meaning.” 

4. Incredible as it may seem, yet it is true, that on an assump- 
tion so totally devoid of proof, on such a mere petitio principii, 
Mr. Carson’s whole argument against me is based. Having 
thus found out and ascertained the meaning of the word, he 
calls it “the testimony of the word known by its use,” p. 31. 
“The authority of the word,” p. 32, and gravely informs us, 
p- 40, that “ probability, even the highest probability avails no- 
thing against testimony ;” and p. 47, “to allege probability 
against the ascertained meaning of a word, is to deny testimony 
as a source of evidence, for the meaning of testimony must be 
known by the words used.”” But what is this testimony? Is 
the word Bamrifo a living intelligent being ? Is it conscious 
of its own meaning? Has it testified to Mr. Carson as to its 
universal use? If not, and if Mr. Carson has seen but a few 
out of the multitude of its usages, how dares he to call the little 
that he has seen the universal, absolute and exclusive sense of 
the word, and then to personify it, as a witness in a court of 
justice, swearing down all probable evidence by direct testi- 
mony? Never was there a more perfect illusion than such 
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reasoning as this. It is neither more nor less than proving the 

int in question by incessantly and dogmatically assuming it. 
For until he has first assumed, without proof, that he has 
“ found” or “ ascertained,” that Bamzise@ means immerse, and 
nothing else, “in every instance in the whole compass of the 
language,” even in those cases which he never saw, how can 
he make the word testify to that point ? 

And yet this is his all-subduing argument in every case. 
First, by his canons of trial he makes the sense immerse possi- 
ble, and then brings forward his witness, Bamrifw, to testify 
that it has but one sense in the whole range of the Greek 
tongue, and that one immerse. He compares, p. 28, the mean- 
ing that he claims to a client whose title to the whole estate is 
in evidence. P. 30, “ The couches were immersed because the 
word has this signification and no other.” P. 29, “ To deny 
this is to give the lie to the inspired narrators. The word used 
by the Holy Spirit signifies immersion, and immersion only.” 
P. 32, “In fact, to allege that the couches were not immersed, 
is not to decide on the authority of the word used, but in oppo- 
sition to this authority, to give the lie to the Holy Spirit. In- 
spiration employs a word to designate the purification of the 
couches which never signifies any thing but immerse. If they 
were not immersed, the historian is a false witness. This way 
of conferring meaning on words is oo on infidelity.” 
Again: “ When the Holy Spirit employs words whose mean- 
ings are not relished, critics do not say that he lies, but they 
say what is equal to this, that his words mean what they cannot 
mean. This is a respectful way of calling him a liar.” I had 
said, Bib. Rep. April, 1840, p. 359,“ The question is not: Will we 
believe that the couches were immersed, if the Holy Ghost says 
so, but this, Has he said so?’’ and I decided that he has not. 
This, according to Mr. Carson, is a respectful way of calling 
him a liar. Now, in reply to all this, I totally deny Mr. Car- 
son’s whole groundwork in general and in particular—in the 
whole and in all its parts. There is no such testimony of the 
word Bamtitw as he alleges. It is all a mere fiction of Mr. 
Carson’s, sustained by no evidence but his own unproved asser- 
tion. It is a mere dream. Does Mr. Carson allege passages 
in which the meaning immerse clearly occurs? I do not deny 
the meaning in those cases: in other cases I do deny it, and 
claim that there is satisfactory evidence of another sense. And 
am I to be answered by such a mere figment as an alleged tes- 
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timony of the word as to its own use in all cases in the whole 
language, when in fact all that this testimony amounts to is Mr. 
Carson’s unproved assertion? And on such grounds as these 
am I to be charged with giving the lie to the Holy Spirit ? 
And yet this is the whole foundation of Mr. Carson’s argument 
against me. His whole logical strength lies here. This mere 
petitio principii dressed up in all shapes, and urged with unpa- 
ralleled assurance, figures from beginning to end of his reply. In 
this consists its whole heart, and soul, and mind, and strength, 
and life. It has no energy that is not derived from this. 

Such, then, are Mr. Carson’s principles—such is his system, 
and such the mode in which he applies his principles. 


§ 47. My principles—How Mr. Carson represents them. 

Of my principles he speaks fiercely ; and calls them false, fa- 
natical, and subversive of all real truth. It is important, then, 
to inquire what are they, and has Mr. Carson truly represented 
them ? 

In answer to this, I reply, he has not. 

He has nowhere fairly stated or answered my principles at 
all; and no one from his reply could imagine what they are. 
What then has he done? He discusses no principles at the 
outset. He merely says that I have proved no secondary sense 
of Panzitw, and that “ my dissertation is no more to critical de- 
duction than Waverly or Kenilworth to history. Indeed the 
relation is not so true; it wants that verisimilitude which is to 
be found in the novels of the illustrious Scott. To the ignorant 
there is an appearance of philosophy and learning, but sound 
criticism will have little difficulty in taking the foundation from 
under the edifice which he has orci to erect,” page 4. He 
then takes up the passages on which I rely, and proceeds, in his 
way, to take out the foundation. That is, he assumes the truth 
of his own principles, though I had proved them to be false— 
suppresses or misrepresents mine, and then declares that all the 
evidence I have adduced is no proof—and is filled with unut- 
terable amazement at my excessive want of perspicacity, etc. 
All of which amounts to merely this, that I rely on. arguments 
which his principles reject, but which are sound and unanswer- 
able according to my own. In other words, though I have 
proved his principles to be false, yet because I do not see with 
his eyes, therefore I do not see at all, but am stupid, blind, etc. 

At length, on p. 46, he thus represents my principles: 
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“Mr. Beecher proceeds on an axiom that is false, fanatical, 
and subversive of all revealed truth—namely, that meaning is 
to be assigned to words in any document, not from the authority 
of the use of language, ascertained by acknowledged examples, 
but from views of probability of the thing related independently 
of the testimony of the word.” 

Mr. Carson does not pretend that this axiom is stated in my 
words ; but he gives it in his own words, and in italics too, as 
a condensed summary of my principles. To all this I have but 
one reply to make, and that is a direct denial. I reject this 
statement of my views as entirely delusive and totally unfair. 
Do I indeed avowedly disregard the authority of the use of lan- 
guage ascertained by acknowledged examples in assigning 
meaning to words? All of my principles are avowedly derived 
from the use of language ascertained by acknowledged exam- 
ples, and rest upon this use. 

What I actually do is this. In assigning secondary meaning 
to words, I regard three things at least, and not one alone. 
—I regard, 1. General laws of language, established by 
examples. 2. The original and primary sense of particular 
words. 3. The cireumstances of the speaker, and the nature of 
the subject spoken of. It is by considering all these that I de- 
cide when a word has a secondary sense. 


§ 48. True statement of my principles. 

My principles are fully and carefully set forth in §§ 1—7, 
occupying in all nearly 18 pages. No one who will carefully 
read them can mistake them, or think that I hold the views 
ascribed to me by Mr. Carson. I cannot again go over all 
that ground ; but for the sake of perspicuity I will here briefly 
recapitulate the most important of my principles. 

1. In assigning secondary senses, we are to be guided, 
as just stated, by general laws of language ; the primary mean- 
ing of the word, the circumstances of the speaker, and the 
nature of the subject spoken of. 

2. One of these general laws is, that, inasmuch as in all 
languages, a large number of words have left their primary 
sense and adopted secondary senses, it is never a priori improb- 
able that the same should be true of any particular word. 

3. But whilst such transitions are common in all words, they 
are particularly common in words of the class of Bamtitw, deno- 
ting action by, or with reference to a fluid. This is owing to 
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the fact, that the effects produced by the action depend not on 
the action alone, but on the action and the fluid combined, 
and of course may be varied as the fluid or its application va- 
ries. And this I illustrated at great length by eemenenyet 
examples of the use of language in the case of cognate words. 

From this linferred that the usages of language create no prob- 
ability against a secondary sense of the word Bamritw, but that 
the probability is decidedly in its favor. Still further, I alleged, 

4. That the existence of manners and customs tending to 
such a result, rendérs such a result still more probable; and 
that among the Jews such manners and customs did exist. 

5. That this probability is still more increased according to 
the laws of language, by the fact that Bamzifw refers to the 
work of the Holy Spirit, and that this is to purify, and that no 
external act has in itself any fitness to present this idea to the 
mind. For the effects of pouring, sprinkling, and immersion, 
depend not on the act, but on the fluid. The act being the 
same, ink, or oil, or wine, or pure water, or filthy water, would 
produce effects entirely unlike, The Jaw of language in this 
case is, that in the progress of society new ideas produce either 
new words or new senses of old words—and that Beazito when 
applied to the operations of the Holy Ghost was applied to a 
subject of thought unknown to the writers of classic Greek, and 
therefore had probably undergone a change to qualify it for its 
purpose, i. e., to designate his peculiar work. 

Now all of these principles relate to general laws of lan- 

uage, and in proof of them I appealed to acknowledged facts 
in the use of language. 

But I clearly stated that these principles do not of themselves 
prove that Baazitw means to purify, but merely open the way 
for such proof, and enable us to decide what, and how much 
proof is needed in order to prove the point. I also definitely 
stated that it was to be proved as other facts are, i. e., by ap- 
propriate evidence. 

And here comes up the real ground of difference between 
Mr. Carson and me. This point deserves particular attention. 
The whole stress of this part of the battle rages here. 

1. Mr. Carson assumes, against all these previous probabili- 
ties, that a secondary sense in the word Banri{w cannot be es- 
tablished except by the highest possible proof, i. e., a case in 
which the primitive sense is impossible. This I totally deny, 
and maintain that a lower degree of proof is amply sufficient 
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to prove a meaning, which the laws of language have already 
rendered so probable. 

2. Mr. Carson totally disregards not only the lower degrees 
of moral evidence, but the laws of cumulative evidence also. 
He takes each passage separately, and if he can prove that it 
does not come up to his canon of proof, i. e., if it cannot be 
shown that the sense immersion is impossible, he sets it aside as 
a cipher, and so of every other one in detail. He then says, 
“each of the cases considered separately is nothing ; all taken 
together, then, must be nothing. It is the addition or multi- 
plication of ciphers.” —Reply, p. 47. 

All this I totally deny, and maintain that it is entirely at war 
with the laws of moral and cumulative evidence. Because the 
reasoning of philology is not demonstrative, but moral and 
cumulative, and an ultimate result depends upon the combined 
impression of all the facts of a given case as a whole, on the 
principle that the view which best harmonizes all the facts, and 
falls in with the known laws of the human mind, is true. 

And where many and separate and independent facts all 
tend, with different degrees of probability, to a common result, 
there is an evidence over and above the evidence furnished by 
each case in itself, in the coincidence of so many separate and 
independent probabilities in a common result. And to prove 
that each may be explained otherwise, and is not in itself a de- 
monstration, cannot break the force of the fact that so many 
separate and independent probabilities all tend one way. The 
probability thus produced 1s greater than the sum of the sepa- 
rate probabilities ; it has the force of the fact that they coincide, 
and that the assumption of the truth of the meaning in which 
they all coincide is the only mode of explaining the coincidence. 

Any one of the following facts may be true of a young gen- 
tleman and a lady, to whom it is not improper or improbable that 
he should be married without giving reason to believe that they 
are engaged. They may be seen walking together in one in- 
stance, or riding together, or in a store together, or looking at 
furniture together, or they may exchange letters in one instance 
with each other, or they may be seen examining a house to- 
gether; and each act may be such as to prove no engagement ; 
but can all these acts take place in connexion with each other, 
and each be oft repeated, and yet furnish no higher proof of an 
engagement than any one alone? Shall we say each is no- 
thing, and therefore all taken together are nothing; it is the 
addition or multiplication of ciphers ? 
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So, if there is no reason why faazitw should not have the 
sense purify, and a strong probability that it should, and innu- 


merable facts on all sides create each a probability of it, is the 
existence and coincidence of all these facts nothing, because 
each by itself does not demonstrate it? Such is Mr. Carson’s 
position—such is not mine. Who is correct let the universal 
opinions and practices of mankind, and the laws of circumstan- 
tial evidence in all courts of justice decide. 

Such, in short, are my principles, and my whole argument 
tested by these is sound and unanswerable. Mr. Carson in re- 
plying to me ought first to have stated them clearly, and to 
have shown their falsehood, if he could. This he has not done, 
nor attempted to do, and that for the best of all reasons, they 
admit of no reasonable denial, and they cannot be disproved. 


§ 49. Mr. Carson’s course and his objections. 

What then does Mr. Carson do? Hear him. “To much 
of the former part of the work I can have no possible objec- 
tion, because it is a mere echo of my own philological doctrines, 
illustrated with different examples. In a work controverting 
the conclusions which I have drawn in my treatise on baptism, 
it surely was very unnecessary to prove that words may have a 
secondary meaning wandering very far from their original im- 
port. Can any writer be pointed out who has shown this more 
fully than I have done? I do not question this principle. J 
have laid it down for him as a foundation.”” We have here an 
admirable specimen of Mr. Carson’s usual modesty and humil- 
ity. Does Mr. Carson indeed regard himself as the father of 
the doctrine, that words may have a secondary meaning wan- 
dering very far from their original import? If not, why does 
he call it his own philological doctrine? It is mine as truly as 
his. Does he indeed think that he has laid it down for me asa 
foundation? My teachers in college, yea, even before that, had 
anticipated Mr. Carson in that work. Even in my sophomore 
year, it never occurred to me that this was a discovery, a new 
idea. On what other principle have all sound modern Jexi- 
cographers and commentators ever proceeded? | stated it not 
because I deemed it a new idea, but because I did not. Because 
I considered it a first principle of common-sense on the whole 
subject. I was, indeed, surprised to see it fully recognized by 
Mr. Carson ; Baptists are so prone to forget it. But | should as 
soon think of calling the doctrine that there is a God, or that 
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every effect must have a cause, my own doctrine, as to call the 
doctrine that words may have a secondary sense, my OWN. 

But Mr. Carson says, “ to much of the former part of the 
work I can have no possible objection.”” Very well. Of how 
much is this true? He does not say; he implies that to some 
he does object, but does not say to what. This again is a pru- 
dent silence. It would not answer to state fairly, and in my 
own words, what he does object to. For the mere state- 
ment of the principles on which my argument rests is their 

roof. And they are entirely fatal to his cause. 

What then does he do? He proceeds to the discussion of 
the passages alleged by me, and silently assuming the truth of 
his own positions, in cases where we differ, he charges upon 
me ignorance of the laws of controversy, want of perspicacity, 
heresy, nonsense, blasphemy, etc., because my conclusions do 
not agree with his premises, though they follow irresistibly 
from my own. Would it not have been much better to show 
that my premises were false? Alas! that he could not do. 
Being determined not to admit the truth, he did the only thing 
that remained, first to misrepresent, and then to deny it. 

Let it not then be forgotten that the real question at issue is 
not this, Shall a secondary meaning of Baaritw be admitted 
from mere views of probability, without reference to the usages 
of language, or to the primary meaning of the word ? but this: 
A certain secondary sense of Baaritw being probable according 
to the laws of language and the human mind, how much evi- 
dence is needed to prove it, and of what kind shall it be? Mr. 
Carson says an impossibility of the primitive sense in some one 
instance, and rejects all degrees of probability below this as 
ciphers. I deny the necessity of such proof, and allege that a 

roof may be made out by lower degrees of probability, so co- 
inciding, as to form a cumulative argument on the principles of 
circumstantial evidence. 

But Mr. Carson may say that these degrees of probability 
arise, not from the words ef the record, but from the nature of 
the thing spoken of. True, they do; and so does the impossi- 
bility that he demands. Why is it impossible to immerse a 
Jake in the blood of a mouse? Not the word fdéazw, but the 
nature of things forbids it. Why is it highly improbable that 
all the Jews immersed their couches? Not the word fanrite, 
but the nature of things makes it highly improbable that such 
a practice was ever universal among all the Jews, though it is 
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not absolutely impossible. Does Mr. Carson mean that, in as- 
signing the meaning to words, we are not to regard the nature 
and properties of the things spoken of at all? that we are 
to regard them only when they render a particular usotaiits 
impossible? But why this distinction? On what is it founded? 
Here are nine cases in which a given secondary omg | is 
— in different degrees, rising one above another, till at 
ast we reach a tenth, in which no other meaning is possible. 
Here says Mr. Carson is something worthy of being regarded ; 
but all the nine preceding degrees must be dismissed as ciphers. 
Is this sound philosophy 

But Mr. Carson says that my principle is the same with that 
of the Unitarians. I reply, so is his. My principle is, that in 
assigning secondary meanings to words, we are to regard the 
nature of the things spoken of ; and this is his,—and it is also a 
principle of the Unitarians, and of all persons of common sense. 
Does a truth cease to be a truth because Unitarians hold it ? 

But Mr. Carson says that, on the ground of probabilities 
derived from the thing spoken of, Unitarians and Neologists 
explain away the word of God. So they do on the ground of 
possibilities derived from the nature of the things spoken of. Has 
Mr. Carson never heard the argument, that three persons cannot 
be one God? and that the word God is therefore to be taken in 
a lower and secondary sense, when applied to Christ ? 

And will he reject a true principle of interpretation because 
it may be and has been falsely applied? The principle is true, 
let it lead to what results it may, that in the interpretation of 
all language we must look at the things spoken of, and regard 
all that we know of their nature, properties and laws, and not 
needlessly involve a writer in a contradiction of any of them ; 
and especially is this true of the word of God, for it is inspired ; 
and he who made the laws of mind and matter is not to be 
represented as contradicting them in his word. And yet, what 
principle have Unitarians employed more than this against the 
Trinity ? Is it then a Unitarian principle? Nay, rather it isa 
true principle ; falsely applied, indeed, but still true. 

So the we of regarding probabilities derived from the 
nature of the subject, in assigning secondary senses to words, 
may be abused; yet, it is nevertheless a true principle, and one 
of vast importance. 

We are also to regard the primary meaning in assigning 
secondary senses. It would not be rational to assign to Banrite 
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the sense to sing or dance, because no law of the mind, and no 
circumstances, manners or customs, led from the sense immerse 
to them, and no analogy illustrates such a transition: they are, 
a priori, and in every respect improbable. It is not so of the 
sense to purify. It denotes an effect of immersion in pure water. 
Such a transition is natural ; it follows the analogy of language 
and circumstances, and renders it probable ; of course it admits 
of an easy proof by probabilities derived from the nature of the 
thing spoken of. 

Such is my answer to Mr. Carson’s vaunted argument from 
the Columbo bridge. The case is this: Near Columbo is a 
school, on the bank of a river ; over this river is a bridge of boats. 
It is related by Whitecross, that certain boys, too poor to pay the 
toll, were accustomed to swim across the river to attend the 
school. Here, says Mr. Carson, according to Mr. Beecher’s 
philology, if we had only a general statement of the fact, that 
the boys so swam, a foreigner must take swim, as meaning to 
walk over a bridge of boats, for it is entirely improbable that 
the boys would swim when there was a bridge. To this I 
reply : Mr. Carson admits that no one who reads the whole story 
in Whitecross could make such a mistake. For he tells us 
that they did not cross the bridge, and why ;—and why they 
swam, and carried their books, and how. As to famritw, we 
have the whole story. If we had but a part of the story, as 
to the boys, still I reply, there is no relation between the sense 
to swim, and the sense fo walk on a bridge, such as exists be- 
tween immerse and purify. Immersion in pure water tends to 
produce purification. Does swimming in a river tend to pro- 
duce walking over a bridge? Mr. Carson alleges that words 
denoting unlike modes, have nothing in common. How then 
can swimming in water tend to the sense, walking on a bridge? 
Can Mr. Carson refer me to such a transition in the whole range 
of the Greek language, or any other? Why then does he set 
this forth as a case parallel with mine, and adapted clearly to 
show my folly? Yet, he exults as if this case were an end of 
all controversy, and refers to it in his reply again and again. 
Miserable is that cause that drives its advocates to such shifts 
as these. 


§. 50. Appeal to facts. 
But all principles are seen most clearly in the light of facts. 
To them then let us turn. 
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Clemens Alexandrinus (p. 387, Lugduni Batav. 1616,) says 


H sixov tov Pantioparos ein av nai y &x Mwictwg nagadedo- 
uévn Toig moumtaig wdenas : 

‘HS wonrapéry xabaoa yoot siuat éhovea, (Odyss. 4: 759.) 
1 TlevéLony émi thy evyiy Eyer Tyieuayos 8é 

Xeipus rwepevos mods ahog evyer “AOjry (Odyss.2: 261.) 
"EOos rovto ’Iovdaimr ws xai to modddng ent xoity BanrilecBut. 

On this I remark, 

1. That Clement is in the context speaking of Christian 
baptism. 

2. He states that “that may be an image of baptism which 
has been handed down from Moses to the poets, thus— 

Penelope having washed herself, and having on her body 
clean apparel, goes to prayer, and Telemachus having washed 
his hands in the hoary sea, prayed to Minerva. This was the 
custom of the Jews that they also should be often baptized upon 
their couch.” 

Let us now look at the nature of things. Here is before us as 
a nation, the Jews. They were accustomed to recline on couches 
at meals. These couches were large enough to hold from three 
to five persons. Clement states that it was their custom to be 
baptized often upon their couch. We know that as a matter 
of fact it was their custom to wash their hands often during 
their meals whilst reclining upon their couches—and the fre- 
quent immersion of men on a couch during their meals is an 
unheard of thing. We look at the context. He had just 
spoken of Telemachus as washing his hands—using »i27@—and 
of Penelope as washing herself, using #3gaivm, a word perfectly 
generic, and no more limited to one mode than our word wash. 
We look further on, and we find that these are spoken of as 
an image of baptism handed down from Moses to the poets. 
We reflect that these are rites of purification, and that Clement 
had been speaking of purity as essential in order to see God. 
And can we longer doubt? Washing the hands is a purifica- 
tion. Pilate used it to denote his innocence. The Pslamist 
says, I will wash my hands in innocence. All things point us 
to purity and purification. The sense is a priori probable—we 
adopt it. We believe that the Jews were in the habit of purify- 
ing themselves often upon their couch at meals, just as Telema- 
chus did, that is, by washing their hands. 

But was it not possible to have a fixed pully over each couch 
in the dining room, and ropes attached to the corners of the 
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couch, and a baptistery in the floor below covered by a trap door, 
and was it not possible to elevate the couches, open the tra 
doors, and immerse guests and couches together, and to do it 
often during the same meal? But it would be excessively in- 
convenient. No matter for that, what will not ~ erm do? 
But washing hands is spoken of as an image of baptism. No 
matter, it isan image of it as to its nature, whatever may be the 
meaning of the name. (We shall hereafter see how much use 
Mr. Carson makes of this distinction.) Now all this may be 
said. Mr. Carson on his principles is obliged to say it. But 
whom will it convince? None but the man who has a cause 
to maintain which is lost so soon as he admits that the word 
fanrifo means to purify, irrespective of mode. 

Now in this case, the probability is so high as to produce on 
every disinterested mind the impression of certainty, yet because 
it does not reach Mr. Carson’s arbitrary canon it Is to be re- 
jected as a cipher. But who will dare to reject it? After the 
violence of party spirit has put forth all its energies, common 
sense will certainly resume her sway and cover all such evasions 
with merited disgrace. 

Let us look at another case. 

Justin Martyr (p. 164. London, 1772,) says, zi yag dqedog 

Exewvov tov Pdrwricuatos, 6 thy caQxa xal pmovor Td GHuce padov- 
ver; BamtioOnte civ weyhy ano doyis, xai and adeoretiag, and 
gbdvov, amd picors xai (Sov 70 cana xaBagdr got. ‘ What is 
the profit of that baptism which purifies the flesh and the body 
alone? Be baptized as to your souls, from anger and from 
covetousness, from envy and from hatred, and lo! your body is 
pure.” We look at the nature of things. An actual immersion 
for the sake of purity does not belong to the mind. We look 
at the usages of language. The mind is never spoken of as 
figuratively immersed, for mental purity. It is spoken of as im- 
mersed in cares, troubles, pollution, &c. We look at the Jan- 
guage used. Bazritw is followed by é26 preceding that from 
which the mind is to be cleansed—this suits the sense to purify, 
but not the sense to immerse. We say naturally be purified 
Jrom anger—not be immersed from anger. We look at the 
context. Justin had been speaking of the atonement of Christ, 
and of its power to cleanse from sin. He had just spoken of 
the passage in Isaiah, wash you, make you clean, as referring 
to baptism. He has spoken of purifying, washing, cleansing, 
in various forms, but has used no undisputed equivalent of im- 
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mersion, such as xeradvm. Whether then we look at the nature 
of things, or the general usages of language, or the particular 
language of this passage, or of the context, all tends to one 
result. All things, with united voice, call out for the sense to 
purify. And it is the sense; and the true translation of the 
passage is this: “ What is the profit of that purification, which 
purifies the flesh and the body alone? Be purified as to your 
souls, from anger and from covetousness, from envy and from 
hatred, and Jo! your body is pure.” And long after all the efforts 
of party spirit to wrest it to any other sense have found an igno- 
minious grave, it will stand in its native simplicity and beauty, 
satisfying and delighting every candid mind by its inherent and 
self-evidencing power of truth. Another sense can indeed be 
forced on these words by the violence of arbitrary canons of 
logic and rhetoric. But the laws of language, and of the human 
mind, though for a time suppressed by force, cannot die. They 
will break through all rhetorical and logical chains, and assert 
and make good their indefeasible claims. 

Ido not advocate these principles so earnestly because there 
are no passages that can meet Mr. Carson’s highest claims,—in 
my third number I have produced such, and I have many more 
to produce before I close,—but because I wish to repel his unrea- 
sonable claims of evidence, and to restore the usages of language 
to their true and inherent liberties, against his violence and 
force. 

The human mind is an instrument of wondrous delicacy, and 
language isits mirror. The slightest influences of taste, circum- 
stances, and subjects of thought affect its meaning. The man- 
ner in which it passes from sense to sense in the use of words is 
to be ascertained by observation, and cannot be fixed, a priori, 
by theory. And if it passes easily from sense to sense, in words 
of a given class, no man has a right to make the proof that it 
has so passed difficult, yea, almost impossible, for party ends, 
and by arbitrary canons of evidence. Yet this, Mr. Carson has 
done. He has provided rhetorical and logical cords and chains, 
for forcing back and confining to the primitive sense all usages 
of the word Bamrito which seem to have left it, and happy is 
that word which has energy enough to retain its inalienable 
rights of freedom after he has laid his hands upon it. 
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§ 51. Mr. Carson’s principles subvert themselves. 
But happily, Mr. Carson furnishes the means of destroying 
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his own principles. I have said that his practice is against his 
own principles. ‘“ Does he not admit that Béwzw means to dye 
or color when it is applied to the beard and hair? And is it 
impossible to dip these? Improbable surely it is, but not half 
so much so as the immersion of couches.” Hear his reply. 
“Here Iam caught at last. Surely my feet are entangled in 
my own net. But let the reader see with what ease I can 
extricate myself. The assertion of my antagonist arises from 
his want of discrimination” (of course, as I happen to differ 
from Mr. Carson). “I admit that Saaz has a secondary sig- 
nification, because each secondary signification is in proof, and 
instances may be alleged in whick its primary meaning is 
utterly impossible,” e. g., the immersion of a Jake in the blood 
of a mouse. “ Show me any thing like this with respect to Baazita, 
and I will grant a secondary meaning. And as soon as a se- 
condary meaning is ascertained on sufficient grounds, I do not 
demand in every instance a proof of impossibility of primary 
meaning before the secondary is alleged. The competition be- 
tween rival meanings must then be determined on other grounds.” 
So then all cases of probability are to be set aside as ciphers, 
till one case can be found to come up to Mr. Carson’s canon; 
and, however numerous they are, to adduce them is only adding 
ciphers to ciphers, or multiplying ciphers by ciphers. But 
so soon as one case of the right kind is found, lo! all these 
ciphers at once assume a value. Mr. Carson is now willing to 
admit them on lowerevidence. If he had not found the passage 
as to the lake and the mouse, or some one like it, he must have 
believed that the Indians dip their beards and hairs, not 
that they dye them—but now it is easy to see that they do not 
dtp them but dye them. Is this sound philosophy ? _ If it is, Mr. 
Carson has dug a mine under all of his reply to me. All my 
cases of probability, according to him, are as yet ciphers. But 
I may find the lucky passage at last—and Jo! they spring into 
life and put in their claims for a new trial. Can Mr. Carson 
refuse it? If not, then all his labor is in vain. He must do all 
his work over again, and judge on new principles and with 
new results. Let us try and see if we cannot find a passage. 


§ 52. Cases. Clinic baptism. Purifying agents. 

In Routh’s Reliquize Sacre, vol. ii., p. 48, occurs a passage 
from Nicephorus, describing a clinic baptism, wor &2o00aveioba 
moooddximov ovta td vdmg aizyou apeiv 6 S8 nou tv adey ty; 
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xhivy ] éxeizo megiyvOerta. di0ev iBantiter. “So that he, ex- 
pecting to die, asked to receive the water, i. e., baptism. And 

e baptized him, even upon his couch upon which he lay.” 
Did he then take up couch, man and all, and immerse them ? 
Mr. Carson must say yes, if it is possible—and is it not? But 
stay, there is still another word, zegyv6evta, which express] 
defines the mode. It is by affusion! So then we have at length 
reached the mark, and immersion is pointedly excluded, unless 
affusion or sprinkling is immersion. And now Mr. Carson’s 
labor is all lost, and it will be doubly and trebly lost on his own 
principles before I am through, for cases equal or superior to 
this in strength abound. Will Mr. Carson say, that the phrase, 
eiye Yor TO ToLOvTOY Panticpa dvoudoc follows? It does, indeed, 
and implies a doubt of the propriety of calling such a transaction 
a baptism ; but could there be any doubt of the utter impropriety 
of calling it an immersion ? Is it, indeed, doubtful, whether pouring 
or sprinkling is immersion ? Let Mr. Carson look at his own ca- 
non,andcanhedoubt? What then wasthe doubt? Whether 
such a transaction was a real purification, or remission of sins. 
This was the point on which doubt existed, as the question pro- 
posed to Cyprian, and his answer alike imply. The common mode 
of purifying, i. e., remitting sins, was by immersion. Inthe case of 
those who were in danger of death another mode was used—al]l 
confessed that it was another mode. Did this, could it raise the 
question whether two modes, by the confession of all totally 
unlike, were yet so nearly alike that the name of one could be 
applied to the other? Or did it raise this question, whether 
the new mode was in fact effectual to absolve from sin, that is, 
was it an effectual purification, or remission of sins? It did, 
and Cyprian decided that it was. So then, no sense but purifi- 
cation is possible in this case. So that this is the true transla- 
tion of the passage: “ He, omporias to die, asked to receive 
the water, and he purified him by affusion, even upon the bed 
upon which he lay—if, indeed, it is proper to call such a trans- 
action a purification.” All my so-called ciphers are, therefore, 
at once restored to their full and true value. 

The expression, “ asked to receive the water,” seems singu- 
lar. Its singularity will cease when we consider another usage 
of the fathers. They were accustomed to call water itself a 
baptism. So they called blood a baptism. On what ground ? 
On the same ground on which Christ is called our sanctification 
and salvation, because he sanctifies and saves us. On this 
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ground they called water a purification because it purifies. It 
is a purifier. On what ground could they call water an immer- 
sion? Itisnot an immerser. It does not immerse us—others 
immerse us in it, and it purifies us. If the fact that others im- 
merse us in water justifies us in calling it an immersion, there is 
the same reason for calling it a sprinkling or a pouring—for 
others sprinkle us with it or pour it on us. But what shall we 
say of blood? Was there a rite of immersion in blood? Men 
were purified by blood, but it was by sprinkling, not by immer- 
sion. Why then call it an immersion? Here all possibility 
of the sense immersion is cut off. The truth is, that by a natu- 
ral metonymy, means of purification were called baptisms, i. e., 
purifications, transferring the name of the effect to the cause. 
So Tertullian (p. 257. Paris, 1634) says, speaking of the 
water and the blood, “ Hos duo baptismos de vulnere perfossi 
lateris emisit.”” “ These two baptisms he poured forth from the 
wound of his pierced side.” Did he mean to say that Christ 
poured forth two immersions from his wounded side ? or that he 
sent forth two purifications ? So Augustine uses such passages 
as these, “ baptismus, id est aqua :” again, “ baptismus, id est 
aqua salutis.” Isidore Hispalensis (Monumenta Orthodoxogra- 
pha, p. 1774), speaking of the water that flowed from the side of 
Christ, says, “‘ baptismus est aqua,’’ and gives as his reason, 
“ nullum aliud est elementum quod purgat omnia.” That is, 
“ water is a purification, because there is no other element that 
purifies all things.” Once more: air was regarded as a purify- 
ing element and a type of the Holy Spirit; and thunder was 
regarded as a compound of water and air. The philosophy was 
false. But to what language did it give rise? Maximus (p. 
459, vol. ii. Paris, 1675,) says that sons of thunder means sons 
of baptism. The reason is, % Beort) ovvictara é§ vdarog xui 
avevpatog. Thunder is composed of water and air, and this 
he calls nvoraywyia rov Baatiopatog, i. e., a mystic intimation of 
purification ; and sons of thunder means, on this ground, sons 
of purification. What has immersion to do with all this? 
Again, Anastasius speaks of baptism as poured into the water- 
pots ; and the water-pots as baptized by pouring baptism into 
them, Bibliotheca Patrum, vol. v., p. 958. Does he mean that 
the pots were immersed by pouring immersion into them, or that 
they were purified by pouring purification, i. e., water, a puri- 
fier,into them? This transaction he regards as a type of the 
baptism of the Gentiles. Did he suppose that they were to be 
immersed by pouring immersion upon them ? 
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These passages are in themselves sufficient to settle the case. 
But as Mr. Carson attaches so much importance to the proof of 
an impossibility of the sense immersion, I will add a few more 
passages. 


§ 53. Other cases. Expiation by sprinkling called baptism. 

The passages now to be adduced are designed to prove this 
position: that the fathers apply the word Baazitw to denote 
expiation by sprinkling, and, indeed, expiation however made, 
so that all the sprinklings and other expiations of the Mosaic 
ritual, and even of the whole heathen world, are spoken of as 
baptisms. 

Before proceeding to adduce the passages, it will add to the 
clearness of our ideas, to recur to the usages of language on the 
subject of sacrificial purification, or expiation by atonement. 
We have seen, then, that ideas of absolution, expiation, for- 
giveness, are expressed in Greek by xafapitw, to make pure, 
to purify—also, that the actual removal of moral pollution by 
the truth and the Spirit are denoted by the same word. Now, 
in spiritual baptism, these things always co-exist, i. e., those 
who are forgiven are always made pure in fact, yet there is 
a logical distinction between the two ideas, and the word xada- 
eitw directs the mind sometimes to one chiefly, and sometimes 
to the other. We see in English the same idiom in our use of 
the words clear and purge. They have a legal sense denoting 
to absolve, as when God says he will not clear the guilty ; and 
sin or guilt are said to be purged away by the blood of Christ. 
So in law, we read of purging by an oath ; and of compurgators, 
who freed accused persons from charges of guilt by an oath in 
their favor. In such cases the reference plainly is to acquittal 
from charges, not to an actual purification of the heart. The 
same idiom exists in the Latin words lavo, purgo—as lavare, 
or purgare peccatum—to give or to obtain pardon for sins. 
Thus, “ venis precibus lautum peccatum’”’—you come to obtain 
by prayers the forgiveness of your sins. Literally, you come by 
prayers to wash, purify or purge, your sin. 

or these reasons I shall not hesitate, in translating the sacri- 
ficial sense of xa@agitw and Banrite, to use as equivalents the 
words purify, purge, wash, absolve, expiate, atone for, clear, 
acquit, forgive, &c., as the case may require. 

The most striking case of absolution by sprinkling in the 
word of God is undoubtedly that in which the Israelites were 
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saved by the sprinkling of the blood of the Paschal Lamb on 
their door posts. It was established to commemorate the re- 
demption out of Egypt, and was the great type of atonement 
by the sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ, the Lamb of 
God who taketh away the sins of the world. In Ex. 12: 21— 
28, Moses directs as to the sprinkling of the blood with a branch 
of hyssop, and says, when the Lord seeth the blood upon the 
lintel and on the two side posts, the Lord will pass over the 
door, and will not suffer the destroyer to come into your houses 
to smite you. And ye shall observe this thing for an ordinance 
for ever. This is the only case of sprinkling the blood of a 
lamb by hyssop in the Old Testament, and ‘in this case there 
was no bathing, washing or immersion, as some allege in the 
case of sprinkling the ashes of a heifer by hyssop. “T am so 
particular on this case, because Ambrose speaks of it directly as 
a baptism under the law. Much controversy has existed as to 
what the divers baptisms were of which Paul speaks. Of these 
Ambrose regards the sprinkling of the blood of a lamb with a 
bunch of hyssop as one,—vol. i.,p. 333. Paris, 1690. Speak- 
ing to the baptized, he says, “ ye received white garments that 
they might be an indication that ye have laid aside the garments 
of sin, and put on the chaste robes of innocence, concerning 
which the prophet said, thou shalt sprinkle me with hyssop and 
I shall be cleansed. Thou shalt wash me, and I shali be whiter 
than snow.” Adsperges me hyssopo et mundabor : lavabis me 
et supra nivem dealbubor. Qui enim baptizatur, et secundum 
legem, et secundum evangelium videtur esse mundatus. Se- 
cundum legem quia hyssopi fasciculo Moyses adspergebat san- 
guinem agni;secundum evang. etc. “For, he whois baptized, both 
according to the law and according to the gospel, is made clean. 
According to the law, because Moses, with a branch of hyssop, 
sprinkled the blood of a lamb. According to the gospel,” &c. 
Here his main position is that baptized persons are made clean, 
both according to the law and according to the gospel. Of 
course there were baptized persons under the law. Of these 
baptized persons Ambrose gives one example, to prove his main 
position. Who were they? This is the point. Were 
they persons immersed? or were they persons purified, i. e., 
expiated by the sprinkling of blood? Plainly the latter; for 
he refers to a case in which there was nothing but purification, 
1. e. exptation, by sprinkling the blood of alamb, and he does not 
even allude to immersion at all; and from these facts he proves 
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that baptized persons were made clean. ll this is plain, and 
forcible, and logical, if baptize means to purify, i. e., to expiate ; 
on any other supposition it is of no force at all. For suppose 
that Moses did sprinkle the blood of a lamb on the posts of the 
doors, and suppose that it did make expiation, and thus purif: 
the people and make them clean, it only proves that expiated 
persons were made clean; but how does it prove that immersed 
ersons were made clean according to the law? It does not, 
it cannot—and thus the sense immerse is excluded, and no sense 
but purify or expiate is possible. This, then, is the sense of the 
passage : “‘ He who is expiated or absolved is made clean, both 
according to the law and according to the gospel. According to 
the law, because Moses, in order to make expiation, took a bunch 
of hyssop and sprinkled the blood of a lamb, and according to 
the prophet, this makes clean (adsperges me hyssopo et mun- 
dabor) ; according to the gospel, because he is made whiter than 
snow whose sins are forgiven.” Supra nivem dealbatur cui 
culpa dimittitur. How clearly then does this a exclude 
immersion as the meaning of baptism, and establish purification, 
or the remission of sins as its religious sense. The same sense 
we shall soon see in the formal definitions of Athanasius, Zo- 
naras, and Phavorinus. It is seen no less plainly in another 
passage of Ambrose: “ Unde sit bapfisma nisi de cruce Christi, 
de morte Christi ?”’ vol. i. p. 356. “ Whence is remission of 
sins, except from the cross of Christ, from the death of Christ ?” 
* Tbi est omne mysterium, quia pro te passus est. In ipso rede- 
meris, in ipso salvaberis.” “ There is all the mystery, because 
he suffered for thee. In him thou shalt be redeemed ; in him 
thou shalt be saved.” How beautifully all of this applies to 
the remission of sins. Itis the remission of sins, itis not immer- 
sion, that comes from the cross and death of Christ. Hence, we 
need not wonder to hear him speak of expiation by the sprink- 
ling of the blood of the siedil sail as a baptism, for it was 
a remission of sins; and the sprinkling of the blood of the pas- 
chal lamb was the great type of the sprinkling of the blood of 
the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the world. 
Here then, beyond all doubt, expiation by sprinkling is consid- 
ered as a baptism under the law, and is one of the dvqogo 
Bcénzicnot spoken of by Paul in Heb. ix. 10. 
Nor is this the only case. Cyril of Alexandria, on Isa. 4: 4, 
vol. ii. Paris, 1838, speaks of the sprinkling of the ashes of a 
heifer as a baptism. He is denying the power of mere exter- 
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nal rites to purify the soul, and says, BeBamricueba uev yg ovx ev 
var yiurp add? ovd8 ondde Sapchems—Gdh év mvevpate ayi¢ 
xa avei. “ We have been baptized not with mere water, nor 
yet with the ashes of a heifer, but with the Holy Spirit and fire.” 
This implies that externally there was a baptism by water ; and 
therefore, just as clearly, that there was an external baptism by 
the ashes of a heifer. What wasthis? Let Paul answer: “ The 
ashes of a heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purify- 
ing of the flesh.” If any one should say there was a rite of 
washing or bathing connected with sprinkling; I answer— 
not in the case of the sprinkled person, as I have shown (§ 28, 
11); and even if there were, still he was not immersed in or by 
the ashes of a heifer, and to this the word Bamritw is here 
limited. Besides, Cyril, in a parenthetic explanation after 
Sapuchews, evolves his own meaning too clearly to admit of de- 
nial—eggarticusba Se mos worny tTHS Capxos xabapdtyta xuba 
gyow 0 waxdgiog Haviog. “ Weare sprinkled to purify the flesh 
alone, as says the blessed Paul.” 

According to Cyril then, the sprinkling of the ashes of a 
heifer, was an ezternal baptism, but it did not effect real and 
spiritual purification, any more than a mere washing in water. 
The sprinkling of an unclean person with the ashes of a heifer 
was, therefore, another of the diagdgo: Bamriouo of which Paul 
speaks. 

The same Cyril, on Isa. 1: 16, “ wash you, make yon clean,” 
considers it as a command to baptize, and says, rovro xai 0 
Ridou vouos avroig we év oxicag Stérvmov, Epy yag, Num. 8 : 6, 7. 
“ This the ancient Jaw imaged forth to them as in shadows, for 
he said, “ take the Levites and cleanse them, and thus shalt 
thou do unto them to cleanse them: sprinkle water of purifying 
on them,” &c. There is no immersion or bathing here. But 
sprinkling alone, eza zor éxi 26 Vdwg TOV ayriouov dWaker Léyorv 
6 cog@zatog Tavios, Heb. 9: 13,14. “ What the water of 
purification is, the most wise Paul shall teach, saying : the ashes 
of a heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying 
of the flesh.” In this Cyril saw baptism imaged forth as in a 
shadow ; and this passage throws light on the preceding, and 
shows that in all the various sprinklings of the old law, he saw 
some of the d:aqogor Biatiouot, of which Paul speaks. 

Nor is this all. Tertullian speaks of the sprinklings and ex- 
piations of the heathen world, as the Devil’s baptism, rivalling 
the ordinances of God. De Baptismo, p. 257. Paris, 1634. 
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He first unfolds the purifying power of water (as we have 
seen he calls it a baptism on this ground), and then the various 
uses made of it by the Gentile world. “ At the sacred rites of 
Isis, or Mithra, they are initiated by a washing [lavacro] ; 
they carry out their gods with washings [lavationibus] ; they 
expiate villas, houses, temples, and whole cities, by sprink- 
ling with water carried around. Certainly they are purified 
[tinguntur] in the Appolinarian and Eleusinian rites, and 
they say that they do this to obtain regeneration, and to escape 
the punishment of their perjuries. Also among the ancients, 
whoever had stained himself with murder, expiated himself with 
oie water. In view of these things we see the zeal of 
the devil in rivalling the things of God, since he also practises 
baptism among his own people—cum et ipse baptismum in suis 
exercet. What can be found like this? The polluted one 
purifies [immundus emundat]. The destroyer delivers. He who 
is under condemnation, absolves others [damnatus absolvit]. He 
will destroy, forsooth, his own work, washing away the sins 
which he inspires.” 

Tertullian vd traces the purifier water through all its uses 
in the heathen world in purifying, whether by sprinkling, or in 
any other way, for absolution, or for cleansing. And he sums 
it all up as the Devil’s baptism. Words, denoting sprinkling, 
or purification, or absolution, pervade the whole passage—as 
lavacrum, lavatio, aspergo, purgo, expio, abluo, emundo, ab- 
solvo, diluo. But no word occurs denoting of necessity immer- 
sion. Mr. Carson may refer to tingo. I know that he has said 
in his work on baptism, p. 78, “ Tingo expresses appropri- 
ately dipping and dying, and these only.” Mr. Carson says 
this with his usual accuracy. Ovid was of a different opinion. 
Speaking of the ocean in a storm, he says, videtur aspergine 
tingere nubes.—Metamorph. 11. 497, 498. Did Ovid mean 
that the ocean seems to dye the clouds with spray, or to im- 
merse them with spray? He means plainly to sprinkle them 
with spray. He also uses the expression, tingere corpus aqu’t 
sparsa. (Fast.4: 790. See Gesner on tingo.) Does this 
mean to color or to immerse the body by sprinkled water? 
And what mean the common expressions, tingi nardo, tingi 
Pallade, tingi oleo? Is oil a coloring substance ? or was it 
customary to be dipped in oil? We read of anointing with 
oil, or of pouring oil on the head. Who has recorded the cus- 
tom of dipping in oil? Hilarius too, on Acts 19: 4, speaking 
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of a spurious baptism, says, non ¢inctt sed sordidati sunt. Here 
the antithesis demands of us to translate, “ they were not purified 
but polluted.” Tingo, then, means to sprinkle, to wet or mois- 
ten, to wash, to purify—and in reference to baptism, this last 
is its appropriate sense. No word, then, occurs, denoting im- 
mersion. ll kinds of purification and expiation are spoken of, 
including prominently those by sprinkling, and all are summed 
up as the Devil's baptism, i. e. the Devil's purification or abso- 
lution—and the closing contrast rests for all its force on assign- 
ing to the word this sense. 

Nor was this idea of the Devil’s baptism rivalling God’s, pe- 
culiar to Tertullian. It is found also in Justin Martyr and 
Ambrose. After describing Christian baptism, Justin says, xa: 
z) ovrgor 3) rove axovoartes oi Saiuoveg die Tov meogytov 
xexnovymevor Evyoyycar Gartilew éavtovs TOvS sig TA leQU avT@r 
éai pawortes. ‘“ The demons hearing of this washing, or puri- 
fication, proclaimed by the prophet, caused those entering into 
their temples, to sprinkle themselves.”” He then mentions that 
they also used an entire washing of the body in certain cases. 
If the demons aimed to rival God’s purification, they would 
naturally use sprinkling as well as bathing, for the Jews used 
both. But if they were merely trying to imitate God’s immer- 
sion, why did they use sprinkling at all? Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, as we have seen, takes the washing of hands by Telem- 
achus and the Jews, as a baptism. And Justin as plainly 
regards sprinkling as part of the Devil’s baptism. 

Ambrose, taking a general view of Jewish and Heathen 
absolutions, thus sums up the whole matter—vol 2, p. 355. 

Multa sunt genera baptismatum—sed unum baptisma clamat 
Apostolus. Quare? Sunt baptismata gentium, sed non sunt bap- 
tismata. Lavacra sunt, baptismata esse non possunt. Caro 
iavatur non culpa diluitur, immo in illo lavacro contrahitur. 
Erant antem baptismata Judzorum alia superflua, alia in figura.” 
In order to translate this passage, we must notice that it is a 
contrast of ineffectual purifications with real purifications, i. e., 
remission of sins. I translate it thus: 

“There are many kinds of purifications; but the Apostle 
proclaims one purification. Why? There are purifications of 
the nations, but they are not purifications, i. e., remissions of 
sin. Washings they are—purifications, 1. e., remissions of sin 
they cannot be. The body is washed, but sin is not washed 
away, nay, in that washing sin is contracted. There were also 
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purifications of the Jews: some superfluous, others typical.” 
Any one can see that the sense of this whole passage turns 
on assigning to baptismata in the second member of the anti- 
thesis, the sacrificial sense of xa@agispog i. e., absolution, or for- 
giveness of sins. The purifications of the Gentiles were not 

urifications for this reason ; they did not wash away sins. This 
is a good reason for denying to them the name purification in 
its highest sense. But it is no reason for denying that they 
were immersions. They could be immersions, whether they 
remitted sins or not—but they could not be real purifications un- 
less they remitted sins. If any one wishes to feel the full force 
of this, Jet him try to translate the passage, and use immersions 
instead of purifications. 

“They are immersions, but immersions they cannot be.’ 
Why not? “ They are washings, immersions they cannot be.” 
Why not? “The body is washed, but sin isnot washed away ; 
nay, in that washing it is contracted.” But how does this 
prove that they are not immersions? It proves that they are 
not purifications. With immersions it has nothing to do. The 
sense purify is then fully and incontrovertibly established. 


§ 54. Passage from Proclus. 

Let us now look at a beautiful passage in Proclus, which 
presents this import of the word to the mind in various re- 
lations, and with the clearness of a sunbeam—p. 280. Rome, 
1630. It is in an oration on the Epiphany, and is an 
expansion of the ideas contained in the reply of John to 
Christ: I have need to be baptized of thee, and comest thou 
to me? In expanding this question, the fathers took great 
delight, and their expansion always turned on the idea, how 
can the polluted purify the pure? How can one, under 
condemnation, acquit his judge? aa; toluyow Bantion ce; 
more nig vm0 yootov xabaigetar; mote anhos ahiver anyiy ; 
nos pauntion tov xeitiy 0 imevOvv0g ; ma: Bamtiow ce Secm0ta ; 
uaopyy ov plénw tv oot. Ti xaradga tov ‘Addu ovy inéanoag 
dpagtiav ovx énoinoas. las Bacrdce i yy Ogw@ou toy rove 
ayyélous ayuilorta, id avOQoz0v amagtwdor BanriLopneror ; mas 
ag Bantiow Seonoita trois &% yévecews pokvopoig ov mpocomih- 
jourta ; mos ory eyo xaradpvmos arOpwmog dyvisw Oedv ;! Oety 
avapdgtyrov; Puntiotyy antotehas Seomwmra, ov magi xovoas 
tov cov mpoortypartog. I have abbreviated this passage some- 
what, and yet, because of its beauty and varied use of language, 
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have retained more than I usually quote. Its main force lies 
in the expression, how shall I, who am under sentence of con- 
demnation, purify, i. e., acquit my judge? mag panrtisw tov 
xoitiy 6 vmevOvv0g. | How absurd, in such a passage, to in- 
quire, how shall I, a culprit, immerse my judge? But take 
Banzicw in the sense purify, or acquit, and it at once harmonizes 
the whole passage. Nor is this all; the laws of antithesis de- 
mand this sense. Let us thus translate it. “ How shall I dare 
to purify thee ? When is the fire purified by the stubble? When 
does the clay wash the fountain? How shall I,a culprit, purify 
or acquit my judge? How shall I purify thee, O Lord? Isee 
no fault inthee. Thou has not fallen under the curse of Adam : 
thou hast committed no sin. How will tke earth endure to 
see him, who makes pure the angels, purified by a sinful man ? 
How shall I purify thee, O Lord, who hast never participated 
in the pollutions of birth? How, then, shal] I, a polluted man, 
purify God ? The sinless God? Thou hast sent me as a purifier, 
hast thou not disregarded thine own command ?” On this lest 
sentence, the editor says: the sense is, asI infer, thou hast made 
me a purifier, that I should baptize, that is, purify, from pollu- 
tion, and expiate those defiled by sin. But since thou art pollu- 
ted by no sins, why dost thou command that I should expiate 
and wash thee, if there is nothing in thee to be washed away ? 
That is beyond the province of a baptist, i. e., a purifier. I 
have need to be purified of thee. The interchange of aysito 
and Barzicw in carrying out the antithesis is no less striking. 
He uses 2@¢ fanricw till near the close, and then exchanges it 
in the question for ¢yrisc#—aa¢ ayrisw Oedv: how shall I purify 
God—the sinless God. Yet, who does not see that the import 
of the question must be the same throughout the whole passage ? 
So the antithesis zov ayalorta ayyéiove Banriloueroy vmo 
avOomn0v auagtwdov, requires Banritm and ayefo to be taken 
in the same sense. This passage admirably illustrates the state- 
ments in § 28, 2. Jan. 1841. Giving to Banrifto the sense to 
purify, the passage is inimitably beautiful and brilliant. It loses 
all its beauty the moment we assign to it any other sense. 
Have I not adduced evidence enough? In any common 
case it would be enough, and more than enough. But strange 
as it may seem, the life of a whole denomination depends upon 
denying this sense of this word. Mr. Carson says, if it were op- 
tional, he would never immerse. So says Mr. Hague. And 
if this meaning is established, all pretext for a separate Bible 
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Society is taken away. Nor will any valid reason for separate 
organic action remain. So fundamental an error will not easily 
die. It has, indeed, no logical life; but it has an organic life 
of tremendous power. In numerous periodicals this denomina- 
tion utters its voice. Hundreds of thousands hang on them for 
the truth ; and if they see it not in them, will not see it at all. 
They are the leaders. It is expected of them to defend the 
cause. And temptations, almost infinite, urge them not to see 
the truth. Before such temptations they will fall, unless God, 
in his mercy, aid them by a full illumination of his Spirit. So 
may it be. But asthings are, the work of adducing evidence 
must still go on. 


§ 55. Definitions of pamrizo and Banzoua. 

I remark, then, that the sense to purify is established by direct 
definitions of the Fathers and of Greek Lexicographers, given 
in a manner most explicit and unambiguous. 

On this point I shall first quote Basil. He is commenting on 
Is. 4: 4. “Ore gumdvver xvelog Tov Gvmoy tay vide uti row 
Wyaregay Susy, meet 70 aipece ‘Tegovouhiju ExxeBaguet &% mésov 
avTa@y &v mrsvuate xQicews xai ev mrevpatt xavcewms. “The Lord 
shall wash away the filth of the sons and the daughters of 
Zion, and shall purge the blood of Jerusalem from the midst of 
them, by the spirit of judgment and by the Spirit of burning. 
On this he remarks, Teavars Ta aved © ‘Lwdrry 6 Ldyos 
MYOUyopEvEt meg tov xugiov Aéyovrt or wbrog mas Bantice &y t@ 
mvevucrt ayip Heel mvgi’ megi de éavrod Ot eyo pev vues Bantivo 
éy Watt vig wetdvorwy. “ Plainly the word foretells the same 
things concerning the Lord, by John, who says, that he shall 
baptize you by the Holy Spirit and fire: but, concerning him- 
self, he says, I, indeed, baptize you with water unto repent- 
ance.”? In one series of expressions, the words are, aAuva and 
éxxaOagitoa—in the other Banrivo. Basil says that the import 
of both modes of "expression is : plainly the same. Nor is this all. 
He proceeds, énei your cuporege ouriwev 6 HUQIOS zo te eg warog 
eis HeTavouny, HOLL 0 & MVEVUATOS ely avayevvnciy, nel 0 Loyos 
GIVLTGET A HeMPOTEQM TA PaATICMATa wHMOTE THEI Elo wi EmivoL 
tov Paatiouatog. “Since, then, the Lord has connected both 
( baptisms), namely, that from water to repentance, i. e., John’s, 
and that from the Spirit to regeneration, 1. e., Christ’s, and the 
word (Is. 4: 4) alludes to both baptisms (i. e., Christian bap- 
tism, and that offire), are there not three significations ?” Here 
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he first speaks of baptisms in the plural (i. e., the baptisms of 
John, of Christ, and of fire), and as, in some respects, alike, in 
others unlike ; and this seems to call for a definition of the senses 
of the word. He says they are three, and proceeds to give them. 
1.) 6 28 tov gimov xaPagionos (2.) Xai i dee tov mvevpatos 
avayerynors (3.) xa 7 &v tH vei xgicews Baoavos. 1. The puri- 
fication of filth. 2. Regeneration by the Spirit. 3. Trial or proof 
in the fire ofthe judgment. These are three kinds of purification. 
One external by water—the next internal by the Spirit, i. e., 
regeneration—the other a purgation in the fires of the judg- 
ment day. To this purgation by fire, the fathers referred the 
words of Paul: “ Every man’s work shall be made manifest, for 
the day shall declare it, because it shall be revealed by fire : 
and the fire shall try every man’s work, of what sort it is; if 
any man’s work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss: but he 
himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire.” The man saved by fire, 
is saved by Basil’s third kind of purification. Concerning this, 
Hilarius says, “ per ignem purgatus fiat salvus,” being purified 
by fire, he may be saved. Hence, Basil refers a part of the pu- 
rification to this world, and a part to the next, but considers it 
all as baptism in one way or another, wore 70 uév éxadivew meds 
tiv ode anddecw tig cuaprtias LauBdvecOo td S82 mrevuat 
xpiGewS xa MrEvuaTL xavoEWS MEdS TiY ev TH pédLove aiare Sue 
tov mvpog Soximaciavy. “So that the expression to wash away 
(in Is. 4: 4) refers to the laying aside sins in this world (by 
Christian baptism) but the expression, spirit of judgment and 
spirit of burning, refers to trial by fire in the world to come.” 
How unlike all this is to immersion, I need not say. Can any 
thing be more to the point? Is it not enough to say, that to 
wash away filth, and to purge, in Is., and to baptize in the New 
Testament, are equivalent modes of expression? Is it not 
enough, that he uses ex after Béatrice, a preposition at war 
with the idea immerse? For we are not immersed ¢£ vdazog, 
but é» vdaz1—but we are purified 2§ Wazog xai é avevtyertos, & 
denoting that from which the purification proceeds, and b 
which it is produced. Is it not enough, that he speaks of bap- 
tisms in the plural, and refers two to this world, and one to the 
next, and then goes on to define three corresponding senses of 
the word, and that each sense is a purification, and neither an 
immersion? What more could be asked, or received, if asked ? 
Surely he who will not believe this, would not believe, even 
though old Basil himself were to arise from the dead and pro- 
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claim on the house tops: the meaning of Bamrifw is to pu- 
rify ! 

Wor is this all. Athanasius testifies explicitly to the same 
effect. Speaking of the expression: he shall baptize you with 
the Holy Spirit, he expressly states that it has the sacrificial 
sense to purify, i. e., to remit sins—Montfaucon, Collectio nova 
Patrum Grecorum. Vol. 2, p. 27. Paris, 1706—and to express 
this sense, he uses xadagitw. His words are: To avrdg imag 
Banricet év mvevpart dyi:p, tovto Oehoi Ot xaPapie tude. “The 
expression, he shall baptize you with the Holy Spirit, means 
this, that he shall purify, i. e., absolve you, or remit your sins.” 
That this is the sense is plain, for he adds, dia 70 py Sivaodea 
zo cov Iwarvov Bamtiona rovto novjou, adde to TOV Xgrotov 
Os xa aqieven cpagtiag eovoiar tya. “ Because the purification 
of John could not do this, but that of Christ, who has power fo 
forgive sins.” This last expression fixes the sense of xa@aguei, 
and thus the sense of Bazice: to remission of sins, or sacramen- 
tal purification. Athanasius, therefore, directly testifies, that 
this is the sense. Let us hear no more, then, cf immersion in 
the Holy Spirit. Athanasius declares, that purification by the 
Holy Spirit is the sense. 

Once more the lexicographers. Zonaras and Phavorinus define 
Banzioue thus, dqpectg duagrior di datos xai mvEetwatos—i avex- 
Loyistos apecis apaptior—y dicig Seouov é& gi.arPgumiag de- 
Sopijuern. The remission of sins by water and the Spirit—the 
unspeakable forgiveness of sins—the loosing of the bond (i. e., 
of sin), granted by the love of God towards man. These are 
obviously all equivalents of sacrificial purification, i. e., remis- 
sion of sins. They would be perfect definitions of xaPagupos. 
Are not two words synonymous to which the same definitions 
can be truly given? These definitions are not the mere opin- 
ions of Zonaras and Phavorinus. They are taken from the 
ideas of the Fathers, and nearly in their words. They also give 
definitions of the moral sense of Bazzioue, i. e., moral purifi- 
cation—thus, 7 éxovo1og ovvtayi mpog tov Ozoy Sevtégov Prov 7) 
avadvots (avadjyrc in Phavorinus) wozis éai 0 xpeittor. The 
voluntary arrangement of a new life towards God, or accord- 
ing to the will of God. The releasing, or recovery of the soul 
(i. e., from sin), for that which is better, i. e., holiness. 

All this certainly denotes moral purification, or the restoration 
of the soul to a new and holy life. It is equivalent to Basil’s 
second sense, avayévynotg. These last definitions would be per- 
fect definitions of xa@agipog, as denoting moral purification. 
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Again, lask: Are not two words synonymous to which the same 
definitions can be truly given? Nor are these last definitions the 
mere opinions of Zonaras and Phavorinus. As before they are 
taken from the Fathers, and are given in their phraseology and 
style. Is there no evidence in all this? Is it nothing that two 
lexicographers, writing in Greek, define Baéatioua thus, and say 
nothing of immersion? Does this look as if immersion is the 
very essence of baptism, as some assert ? be is all this? 
The reason is obvious: they were giving the ecclesiastical, the 
religious sense of the word, and in so doing they could give 
nothing else. But who was Zonaras, and what the value of his 
lexicon? He was one of the four leading Byzantine historians. 
He wrote annals from the beginning of the world down to 1118. 
Also a commentary on the apostolic canons, decrees of councils, 
etc. He was first a courtier in the court of Alexius Comnenus, 
then a monk on Mount Athos. Of his history, Tittman says 
it is not surpassed by that of any Byzantine writer. Of his 
lexicon : “ I consider it, after that of Hesychius, the most learned 
of all others that survive, the most copious and most accurate ; 
so that by it we can correct and confirm Suidas, the author of 
the Etymologium, and others, and even Hesychius himself. 
Finally, it is invaluable for illustrating passages of authors— 
some before published, others preserved in him alone.” The 
question is not as to the taste and rhetorical excellence of Zona- 
ras. Itis this: Did not a historian who wrote in Greek, and 
was perfectly familiar with the writings of the Greek Fathers, 
and who wrote commentaries in Greek on the apostolic canons, 
did not he know what feéazioue means? And yet of immersion 
he says nothing ; every definition is an equivalent of xedaguspos. 
Does Mr. Carson say he is defining the nature of the rite, and 
not its name? I reply: its name and itsnature coincide. The 
Fathers define its name as purification, and its nature is the 
same. The definition of Basil is not a definition of the nature 
of one rite, i. e., the rite of Christian baptism. He is speaking 
of three baptisms, that of John, that of Christ by the Holy 
Spirit, and that of fire, at the judgment day. He cannot, 
therefore, be giving merely the import of one rite. Besides, 
the rite of Christian baptism does not import trial in the fires of 
the judgment day. Baptism by water does not import baptism 
by fire. It is the word, therefore, and the word alone that 
Basil defines. Nor is the definition accidental, but deliberate 
and formal. He fixes his eye fully and intently upon the point. 
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He brings up three cases in which the word is used. Purifica- 
tion is common to them all—purification by water, by the Spirit, 
by fire. There is a generic likeness but a specific difference, 
and so he defines: 1. Natural purification from filth—o zov 
évnov xabagtoudos. 2. Spiritual purification, i. e., regeneration, 
4 due tov aveiuatos dvayérynots. 3. Purgation by trial by fire, 
n & T) mpi xpisems Bacuvos. 


§ 56. Prooffrom the use of prepositions. 
But, as if to exclude all doubt, the prepositions that often fol- 


low fdatioue in patristic usage, require the sense purification, 
and exclude the sense immersion. They are dtc, éx, a7d, and in 
Latin, per. We find Panriopa dit aveog, due ddxevor, duc 
uagtiguov di aivaros 3: vdarog. Purification by fire, by tears, 
by martyrdom, by blood, by water. Not immersion in fire, in 
tears, in martyrdom, in blood, in water. We find Baazipya and, 
or & mvevuatog, or vdatog, Or mvgds, purification from or by the 
Spirit, or water, or fire. Not immersion in the Spirit, or water, 
or fire. So we find baptisma per aquam, purification by water 
—not immersion in it. In making these remarks, I have 
my eye on numerous passages which, did my limits permit, I 
would gladly adduce. But the idiom, I think, no one will dare to 
dispute ; but one beautiful illustration of itI will give from a trans- 
lation, in a commentary of Hilarius. He is commenting on 1 Cor. 
10: 1, ‘Banticavro é ti veqéhy xai év ti Puddoon, and says, 
“their past sins were not imputed to them, but being purified 
by the cloud and by the sea, they were prepared to receive the 
law.” “Non enim illis preterita mala imputata sunt sed per 
mare et per nubem purificati, preeparati sunt ad legem accipi- 
endum.” Comment is needless. Who does not see that with him 
Bunrile means to purify in the sacrificial sense, i. e., to remit 
sins? Hence, he says, their sins were not imputed to them, 
but they were purified sy the cloud and the sea. 


§ 57. Argument cumulative. 

Any one of the cases I have adduced is decisive; but taking 
them as a cumulative argument, their force is irresistible. But 
the force of no one argument is greater than of that which is 
derived from the usages of language as to clinic baptism. 
Mr. Carson at least ought to feel this. He says that we may 
as well call black white as to call sprinkling or pouring immer- 
sion; and yet, a man not immersed, but only purified by affu- 
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sion, is expressly said to have been baptized upon his bed on 
which he lay. Nor was this an unfrequent case. Hilarius 
says,on 1 Tim. 3: 12, 13—“non desunt qui prope quotidie 
baptizantur wgri.” “ There are not wanting, almost daily, sick 
persons who are to be baptized.” Emperors were purified in 
this way. And yet, in formal histories in the Greek tongue, it 
is announced that they were baptized. Constantius é20Ovicxcov 
Soke Banriles dau “ dying, thought fit to be baptized.” Theodosi- 
us the Great was thus baptized by Ambrose, in his last sickness. 
Basil says that they were so baptized when they could neither 
speak, nor stand, nor confess their sins; and when those pre- 
sent could not tell whether they knew what was done to them 
or not. Gregory Nyss. calls it évzaquoy Baatioua—sepulchral 
baptism. In circumstances so entirely excluding all thought of 
immersion, yea, when it is expressly stated that they were not 
immersed, but that the rite was performed by affusion, it is said 
they were baptized. Did the Greeks proclaim a falsehood in 
their own tongue? Did they declare before heaven and earth 
that a man was immersed, when every man, woman and child 
knew that he was not? Yea, did they declare it, when out of 
their own mouth they could be convicted of falsehood, for they 
themselves declared that he was not? How would it sound in 
English to say that a man was immersed by affusion or sprink- 
ling ? And would it sound any better in Greek? See § 28, 
5, and 15. 

But take the other view and all is harmonious at once. A 
man sprinkled on his bed, was purified on his bed on which he 
lay. The sprinkling of water or of blood did purify. Hence, 
when Cyprian reasoned from the sprinklings of the Old Testa- 
ment to prove that a man could be baptized, 1. e., purified by 
sprinkling, his argument was in point. But on any other sup- 
position it is totally devoid of force. 

On this ground we see at once why Clement saw, in all the 
heathen purifications, an image of baptism handed down from 
Moses ; and why he could say that it was a custom of the Jews 
to be baptized often on their couches. We see why Cyril 
could speak of baptizing with the ashes of a heifer ; and Am- 
brose of baptizing by sprinkling the blood of a lamb with hys- 
sop; and why water and blood were called baptisms, i. e., puri- 
fying agents, as before explained. We can see, too, why Ter- 
tullian and Justin Martyr looked upon all the aspersions and 
expiations of the heathen world as baptisms. Purifications they 
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were. Immersions they were not. Finally, we see why Justin 
Martyr said: be baptized as to your soul from anger, etc., for 
to purify the soul from anger, etc., agrees both with Scripture 
and common sense. To immerse the soul from anger is at war 
with both. 


§ 58. Mr. Carson’s canons cannot weaken it. 

lt would be foolish, even if it were possible, to try to destroy 
such a cumulative argument by trying to neutralize its parts in 
detail, according to Mr. Carson’s principles. But it cannot be 
done. All of his canons and principles of trial are powerless 
here. I am not trying to prove that paazi{w means sprinkle or 
pour—but purify ; and therefore the first touches me not. There 
is no room for his second canon, for my argument depends not 


on the use of xa@apitw, in place of Bazzitw, but on the use of 


Banite itself. There is no room forthe third and fourth ca- 
nons. For I do not deal in rhetorical uses of Banritw, but in 
plain prosaic definitions of it, and prosaic illustrations of those 
definitions. There is no room for his fifth canon, for there is 
clear proof that the name and the nature of baptism coincide. 
Wherever the Fathers see the thing purification, they give the 
name baptism, whatever the form. I stated at the outset, that 
by looking at the result and end of immersion in pure water, 
i. e., purity, the word would Jose its modal sense, and pass to the 
sense to purify, irrespective of mode. And I have given most 
decisive proof that it did so pass. And this proofis strength- 
ened by ten thousand facts on every side. I feel as though | 
had hardly begun to adduce the proof that exists on this sub- 
ject. Indeed, no man can see it fully who will not Jeave the 
sultry regions of modern controversy, on this subject, and enter 
into the patristic world, till its languages, feelings, and usages 
rise from the dead and surround him, and impress upon his mind 
the whole scene. He will then find that the modern Baptists 
and the ancient Fathers live in two entirely different worlds. 
The position from which the inferences in § 40 have been 
logically derived, has been established by evidence most clear 
and unanswerable. It follows, therefore, that those inferences 
are also established as true ; and if so, their practical bearings 
are numerous and momentous, and it might seem appropriate to 
disclose them here. But though the main position has been 
most clearly proved, yet its whole strength has not been pre- 
sented, nor can it be till I have considered some of Mr. Carson’s 
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attacks on my former articles a little more in detail. In doing 
this I shall have occasion to adduce still further evidence from 
the fathers, so various, pointed, and definite, that, in my judg- 
ment, no rational ground for doubt will remain. Having done 
this, I shall close by a more full exhibition of the practical 
bearings of the results at which we have arrived. It was, 
indeed, my intention to finish the discussion in thisarticle. But 
the reception of Mr. Carson’s violent attack, and the general 
interest now felt in the subject, seeined to indicate the propriety, 
not to say necessity, of a discussion more thorough and extended 
than is consistent with the limits of our article. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Review or Mormonism IN ALi AGEs. 


By Professor J. M. Sturtevant, Ilino’s College, Jacksonviile, Illinois. 


Mormonism in all Ages, or the Rise, Progress, and Causes of 
Mormonism. By Pror. J. B. Turner, of Illinois College. 
Platt & Peters, New York. 


Mormonism has of itself no claims to the respectful notice of 
the periodical press. The shameless imposture of Joe Smith 
and his associates is as naked of interesting incident, as it is 
devoid of any semblance of plausible argument. Its details are 
loathsome and disgusting, and present to the mind only those 
revolting views of human nature which one would gladly for- 
get, alter having been once called to contemplate them, that he 
might still retain some respect for his species. We doubt not 
even that the very respectable book, whose title stands at 
the head of this article, encounters no small prejudice in the 
minds of many persons, ‘by being made itself to bear some por- 
tion of the disgrace, which appropriately belongs to the disgust- 
ing developments, which are found on its pages. There are 
forms of error and fanaticism which we can hardly attempt to 
expose, without suffering in public estimation some degree of 
personal degradation. But we are not sure that this feeling is 
not more the offspring of pride than of philanthropy. We are 
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ourselves encompassed by infirmity ; and we have no more right 
to be indifferent spectators of a spreading moral malady, than of 
a sweeping pestilence. If our feelings of compassion call out 
our active efforts to stay or to mitigate the evil in the one case, 
those feelings should no less be stirred, and those efforts elicited 
in the other. 

Professor Turner has therefore only done his duty, in sketch- 
ing in bold relief the disgusting features of this new religious 
monster, and holding it up to public gaze in all its naked 
deformity. He has thus placed the antidote within reach of 
every man who may be in danger of coming under the influence 
of the poison. This task he has certainly performed with a 
master’s hand. We assure our readers, who may not yet have 
read the work, that it is in this respect worthy of perusal. 
They will find much occasion to admire the power of the author’s 
painting, and the vividness of his colors. As a specimen we 
extract the following, taken almost at random. The author is 
speaking of the various classes of persons who were drawn into 
the delusion. 

“Others were appropriately convinced that the Lord had 
chosen the weak things of the world to confound the mighty, 
and consequently took up their line of march for the prophet. 
Not a few admired the genuine and unaffected humility of a 
church which was ready to receive those as prophets and apos- 
tles who could not even spell the name of the divine office to 
which they aspired ; especially when they contrasted it with the 
arrogance and intolerance of those sects they were about to leave, 
many of whom, in the pride and folly of their hearts, would not 
submit to be taught things divine by those who could not read 
intelligibly the decalogue of Moses or the sermon on the mount. 

“ These drew along in their train a motley host of all shapes 
and sizes, some from one motive and soine from another; men 
gaping for marvels, and women ready to swoon ; some praying 
for an apostle’s martyrdom, others for Smith’s millennium ; some 
thinking of their sins, and others of Ohio bank-stock and Missouri 
lands ; some thinking the world was soon to be overturned, 
others hoping to overturn it; but all expecting prodigies of 
some sort ; and to witness, if not to obtain, the gift of tongues, 
of prophecy, of healing, etc. ; in short, a multitude which every- 
where abounds, who have been kindly gifted with all sorts of 
sense except common sense, and who possess a genuine power 
of faith, which enables them to believe any thing whatsoever, 
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for no other reason, save that it is absurd, and who have 
obtained those marvellous gifts of a spirit which infallibly 
teaches them all knowledge, except the very simple and obvious 
fact, that they never knew any thing; these all were sucked, 
with wonderful facility, into this new Maelstrom of faith, and 
drawn with becoming velocity towards the conjuring spirits at 
the centre in Kirtland, Ohio,” pp. 36, 37. The information 
which the book furnishes is such as no intelligent philanthro- 
pist or christian ought to be without.. Mormonism is not con- 
fined to Nauvoo and vicinity. It is gathering its deluded vic- 
tims by thousands from every section of the United States, and 
no portion of our country seems to present a sufficiently elevated 
grade of religious intelligence, to secure its population effectu- 
ally against this delusion. We have no right to remain ignorant 
of the nature, history, and true causes of such a moral malady. 
In this point of view, therefore, it seems to us, that this work 
has no insignificant claims to the general attention of the patriot, 
the christian and the philanthropist. 

But the book has claims to the attention of the periodical 
journalist, on other, and, it seems to us, still higher grounds. 
Such outbreaks of fanaticism as have so often occurred in the 
history of the past (the history of Christendom certainly not 
excepted), bear a close analogy to unnatural excrescences in 
the body. As the latter result from some diseased action 
in the system itself, so the former are the consequence of some 
moral malady widely pervading the body politic. They are 
too generally the carrying out of false principles, extensively 
prevalent, to their natural and perhaps necessary consequences. 
A system of religious imposture, to be successful, must be 
adapted to the religious fallacies of the time, with as much care 
as the machinist adapts his machine to the medium in which it 
is to be worked ; and on this adaptation must depend the suc- 
cess or the failure of every attempt at religious imposition. 

In the work before us Prof. T. has endeavored not only to 
expose Mormonism, but, as his title intimates, to disclose those 
depraved principles of human nature, which have produced like 
developments in all ages of the world—and to indicate those 
popular errors now prevalent, through which this particular 
form of fanaticism derives its nutriment from the religious body 
politic. In discussing each of these topics he must needs tra- 
verse a region of thought, which is of permanent interest to the 
philanthropist, and the christian moralist and philosopher. The 
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unthinking man or the skeptic may perhaps pass by with indif- 
ference or contempt, the religious follies and absurdities of our 
brethren of the human family : but the wise man and the chris- 
tian will surely regard them with a sympathizing solicitude, as 
the symptoms of that moral disease, which pertains in a greater 
or less degree te every specimen of human nature ; and endea- 
vor so to trace them to their true moral causes, that if possible 
the disease may be cured by the application of a timely remedy. 

In this point of view, the occurrence among any people, of a 
successful attempt at religious imposture, is an event full of inter- 
est and instruction to that entire people. How often, at such 
a time, are the great mass of a community looking with expres- 
sions of pity or contempt upon a few deluded men, whose only 
peculiarity, after all, is that they carry out to their logical conse- 
quences, false principles, which they hold in common with a 
community or perhaps an age. To any compassion which may 
be felt for a band of misguided fanatics, we make no objections : 
it is appropriate and right: the expression of contempt is unphi- 
losophical and unchristian. There is, however, another view 
of every such case, which it is incumbent on every good man to 
take, and which a wise man will not fail to take. The occur- 
rence of such a phenomenon reveals and proves the existence of 
a moral malady, wide spread through our religious body politic 
—proves it by an argument which is not subtle and abstract, 
but very practical and tangible. It does more than this. An ex- 
amination of the first principles, the fundamental assumptions of 
any spreading fanaticism would generally Jead us to a know- 
ledge of the true nature and extent of that disease, by exposin 
to public view, some great religious fallacy, held by the deluded 
few, in common with millions who are preserved by the grace 
of God from being drawn within the circle of fatal enchant- 
ment, and who may be convinced that it is a fallacy, by trac- 
ing its effects in the deluded few, when carried out to its 
ultimate logical consequences. Such an examination of this 
and every other form of successful religious impostuve is there- 
fore important, not only as — the only hope of a remedy 
for the particular evil, but as likely to be in a high degree 
instructive to the entire community. 

To what extent Prof. Turner has succeeded in these inquiries 
we shall leave, for the most part, to the judgment of the reader 
of his book, without attempting to forestall his opinion by any 
remarks of ours. All will, we think, agree with us, that he 
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has presented much material for grave thought ; and if he has 
not in every instance “ worked it up”’ to the taste of the reader, 
we hope he will at least have been successful in calling the at- 
tention of other minds to a class of topics, which, it seems to us, 
have been greatly neglected. | 

But there are two points upon which we purpose to examine 
the views of the author a little more in detail. The first of these 
is the nature of the evidence on which we are to receive the 
Scriptures as the word of God. This is a subject which Prof. 
T. was compelled to discuss, or fail in one of the leading objects 
of the book. There is in our country an immense mass of te 
ticism, which is the direct result of familiarity with a factious 
and sectarian religion. We have among us thousands and tens 
of thousands, who see nothing in religion but the conflict of 
opposing, and often, to a greater or Jess degree, fanatical sects. 
Such men regard religion as having little or nothing to do with 
argument or conviction, and as belonging altogether to the ima- 
gination and the passions. To their minds, all religious sects 
are only so many different forms of the same vulgar weakness 
—all alike devoid of any claims to truth, and destitute of any 
authority over such enlightened and liberal minds as their own. 
Hence, when a new fanaticism springs up, however gross, how- 
ever devoid of one plausible argument in its favor, it seems to 
them only the rising up of a new sect; childish and absurd, 
indeed, but no more so than each and every one of the “ numer- 
ous crop” already in existence. Now to all this class of read- 
ers, what avails it to demonstrate a thousand times over, if you 
please, that Mormonism is false and absurd, and a base impos- 
ture 1—so they always regarded it: and to have demonstrated 
the falsehood, and absurdity, and hypocrisy of one form of reli- 
gion, goes far to confirm their confidence, that all others would 
prove equally unworthy of confidence, if examined with equal 
thoroughness. All this class of minds will, therefore, be decid- 
edly confirmed in their infidelity, unless at the same time that 
you demonstrate the falsehood of the newly risen imposture, 
you also demonstrate that the religion of the Bible rests on 
entirely another and more substantial foundation. With this 
army of skeptics the Christian church has to deal, and while 
she continues to present to the world her present aspect of 
schism, faction, and contention, will always have to deal with 
it. As often as she is called to encounter the outbreakings of 
fanaticism on one side, she wil] at the same time be forced to 
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repel the envenomed shafts of infidelity on the other. Both 
these hostile influences are the direct consequences of a distorted 
and factious Christianity; and the former will never be left to 
make its onset upon the Christian faith, without the full and 
vigorous co-operation of the latter. He who would expose the 
one, must, therefore, look well to it that he does not at the same 
time abet and encourage the other. 

This numerous class of skeptics are accustomed to make their 
attack in the form of a definite and tangible argument, which, 
though it is exceedingly fli in the judgment of the well- 
informed Christian, is to unthinking thousands specious and 
convincing. We have received, say they, one religion on 
the testimony of Jesus and his twelve apostles, and why not an- 
other on the testimony of Joseph Smith, Jr., and his eleven 
witnesses? If human testimony was a foundation broad enough 
to support a new religion eighteen hundred years ago, why not 
now ? This is indeed but reiterating the favorite argument of 
the Mormons themselves ; and it cannot be successfully denied, 
that thousands of Christians are found in the several sects, who 
are unable to answer it ; as well as thousands of irreligious men, 
intelligent on other subjects, who are ready to pronounce it 
sound and conclusive. It is no wonder then that Prof. T. felt 
the necessity of taking decisive ground on the relation of human 
testimony to the evidence of revealed religion. This he has 
done in the following language : 

“ The fourth false ground of religious belief is mere human 
testimony ; on the naked ‘dictum’ of some one or more of 
our fellow men. This subject merits a careful consideration. 
We have already proved by reasoning from past experience, 
that, however worthy of belief the human race may be in all 
else, in matters of faith they have, asa race, proved themselves 
liars, and utterly unworthy of all credit.” p, 117. 

The word testimony is, perhaps, in some degree ambiguous. 
It may mean simply the evidence, which is conveyed to the 
mind, of the reality of any alleged fact, by the mere assertion of 
one or more individuals ; or it may include along with that 
evidence, all the circumstances which tend to produce the con- 
vietion that the individuals spoke the truth. We might become 
convinced by various circumstantial evidence, that an individual 
had in a given case spoken the truth, though he was notoriously 
destitute of veracity ; so that on his simple say-so we would 
not believe any thing. Perhaps in such a case we might, in a 
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loose and popular use of language, be said to believe the facts 
stated, on that man’s testimony. But however that may be, 
Professor Turner has left us no room to doubt his meaning. 
He says, “ mere human testimony, or the naked dictum of some 
one or more of our fellow men.” The latter clause explains 
the former. When, therefore, he objects to the reception of 
any religion on mere human testimony, and declares such testi- 
mony utterly unworthy of credit when employed for the purpose 
of giving currency to a new religion, he is to be understood to 
mean by testimony, “ the naked dictum of some one or more 
of our fellow men.” He is also to be understood to speak of the 
direct testimony of friends to the system, and not of the indirect 
testimony of enemies. This might also be shown by quotations, 
but it is unnecessary. On another page we find the author 
making a distinction between believing “Nn” testimony, and 
believing “on accoun?” of testimony. He claims that we 
believe inv the testimony of the apostles, but not on account of 
it. His meaning here is, we think, very obvious in view of the 
considerations already stated. We do not receive the facts of 
Christianity, because certain men have testified that they are 
true: the mere naked assertion of five hundred, or five thousand 
witnesses, could never have produced conviction. But we do 
believe in the testimony of the apostles,—the circumstances of 
the case,—the attendant developments of divine Providence are 
such, as to render unbelief in the highest degree unreasonable. 
This we suppose to be the author’s obvious meaning. Still it 
is evident that, in a certain sense, we believe on account of their 
testimony. That testimony is an indispensable link in the 
chain of evidence. Had they not testified, we should never 
have known the facts at all ; and consequently could never have 
believed them. The notorious liar, who testifies before a court, 
may tell a truth of which the court could never have had know- 
ledge without his testimony; and, although that fact would 
not be received on the simple ground of his word, attending 
circumstances may establish it beyond a doubt. This is what 
we suppose the author to mean when, on page 119, he admits 
the use of human testimony “ in transmitting a genuine scheme 
of faith.” 

Is this, then, a just view of the subject ? Does our belief in 
the facts of Christianity rest at all on mere human testimony, 
using the word in the limited sense in which it is used by Pro- 
fessor Turner? This is an important question, and we shall 
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endeavor to answer it. In order to do so, let us, if possible, 
form a conception of the case which must have been presented 
to us by the Christian witnesses, in order that our belief might 
have been challenged on the ground of such human testimony 
alone. Let us then suppose that the Christian scheme of reli- 
gion bore no internal mark of divinity ; that in its views of 
man and of God it stood on the same level as the philosophy of 
a Plato, or an Aristotle; that there were nothing in the char- 
acter of Jesus, the personage around whom the whole clusters, 
to distinguish him from any of the sages of antiquity ; that the 
alleged miracles did not claim to have been wrought in the 
midst of angry thousands, ready to imbrue their hands in the 
blood of the advocates of the new religion, and of course to 
prove them impostors if they could, but only in presence of the 
witnesses themselves, or at most of their friends and followers ; 
that no voice of prophecy had ever predicted the coming Saviour, 
and that no general expectation had existed of the coming of 
such a personage ; that the testimony of these men had either 
been rejected in the age in which they lived, or received, if at 
all, in such a way as to imply no argument in favor of the truth 
of the testimony ; and that there were nothing in the subsequent 
history of the world inconsistent with the supposition that the 
whole was an imposition. Now, we ask the candid reader, 
if, on such grounds as these, our faith were challenged in the 
miracles of the gospel, would any sober-minded man think of 
believing them? Grant they were men of unimpeached pro- 
bity ; grant that they claim, and that collateral history proved 
them to have had the most intimate intercourse with the reputed 
author of the miracles, and consequently the best opportunity of 
detecting the fraud, if one existed. Grant that they were intel- 
ligent, sober-minded men, so far as history threw any light on 
their characters. Grant also that they had endured on account 
of their testimony the greatest sacrifices, and had finally all 
submitted to a cruel death, rather than abjure it; still, if they 
testified to miracles such as recorded in the Bible, and in cir- 
cumstances snch as we have supposed, would any rational man 
believe them ? Would not every thinking man say, they might 
have been laboring under a fatal delusion? or they might have 
been impelled, by some secret motive of great strength, to prac- 
tise on the credulity of mankind 2 Would not either of these 
suppositions appear far more probable than an interruption of 
nature’s course ? 
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If any one should be found to maintain that in such a case 
we should and ought to believe, we desire to propound to him 
another question :— Why then did God ever work miracles in 
presence of mankind at all? If in such circumstances as these, 
the testimony of a Moses, a Paul, or a Peter, is to be taken, 
why not receive the religion directly on their testimony, with- 
out ever founding it on miracles at all? The man who testifies 
that he has had a secret personal interview with God, asserts a 
thing no harder to be believed, than he who testifies that he has 
seen a dead man raised to life; or a violent storm hushed to a 
calm at the bare word of a human being: and if I can believe 
the latter, on the simple say-so of a fellow-man, in such circum- 
stances as we have supposed, then why not the other? What 
in that case did our Saviour mean, when he said, “ If I do not 
the works of the Father, believe me not ?”’* Does he not warn 
the Jews against resting even his claims upon his mere say-so, 
and refer them to his miracles as the only trustworthy witnesses 
in his favor? What does Peter mean, on this supposition, when 
he says to the Jews: “ Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved 
(accredited) of God among you by miracles, and wonders, and 
signs, etc.?”’+ Does he mean that, though the mere testimony 
of an apostle to a supernatural event is to be received as con- 
vincing evidence, the testimony of Jesus himself could only be 
received, when backed up by miracles, and wonders, and signs ? 
To us this seems quite inadmissible. In view of these and other 
texts, is it not obvious that God did not intend that our faith 
should stand at any time on mere testimony ? At least, do they 
not prove that this rule was acted on at the outset? And, 
surely, it would have been of little avail to have started the 
system under this rule, if it was after all immediately to fall 
back on mere testimony, so far as respected all subsequent 
generations. But this point is ably argued in the work before 
us, and to it we refer the reader. 

Does any one object to this view of the subject, that it under- 
mines the evidence in support of the divine authority of the Scrip- 
tures? Have we then no good and substantial foundation stil] 
left to rest them on? Is it no argument in their favor, that 
the only system of religion and morals ever taught on earth, 
which was either worthy of God, or suited to the wants of 


* John 10: 37, quoted by Prof. Turner. 
+ Acts 2: 22, quoted by Prof. Turner. 
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man, is the very one in evidence of which these miracles are 
alleged to have been wrought? Is it nothing that the char- 
acter of the personage in whose name they were wrought, was 
one of superhuman, yea, of superangelic purity and virtue; 
not only surpassing all other actual specimens of human virtue, 
but all other conceptions either of the poet or the philosopher, 
as much as the brilliancy of the noonday sun surpasses the faint 
glimmerings of the taper? Skeptics and self-styled philoso- 
phers may say what they please of this argument: we risk 
nothing in the prediction, that while it remains, though all 
others were forgotten, the Bible will be received as true, and as 
the book of God, by all the most enlightened and pure-minded 
of the human race. While these facts remain, virtuous and 
right-minded men will believe and feel that it is probable that 
God would work miracles in confirmation of such a system, 
taught by such a personage ; and that it is more probable that 
a thousand miracles have been wrought, than that such a man 
has practised imposition in support of such a system of religion. 
While this argument remains unimpaired, we shall always 
believe that the man who deliberately rejects Christianity, does 
so because he wishes to avoid the salutary restraints of respon- 
sibility to the God of the Bible, and not because there is not 
evidence enough to produce conviction. 

Again, is there nothing of argument in the fact, that the 
transactions recorded in the New Testament are boldly asserted 
to have taken place, in the midst of angry thousands, and some- 
times millions, who might have disproved every fact stated 
in the writings of the apostles, had the statements been false, 
and yet they have never attempted to disprove one of them ?— 
Nothing in the early reception of the faith of the crucified male- 
factor, in the midst of persecution the most bitter, and opposi- 
tion the most formidable, by the most enlightened nations, and 
in the most enlightened age of antiquity ?—Nothing in the fact 
that the life of | mar was the fulfilment of a long line of predic- 
tions, uttered and recorded hundreds of years before his birth, 
and one of them designating the very time of his appearance 1— 
Is there nothing in the subsequent history of the world, or in 
the monuments which have survived the wreck of nations for 
nearly two thousand years, or in the condition of the Jews, at 
this moment a standing fulfilment of predictions uttered thou- 
sands of years ago, or in the present condition and prospects of 
Christendom, inconsistent with the supposition that the religion 
of Christ is an imposition and a delusion ? 
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Let it not be supposed, however, that we place the apostles 
as witnesses, on the same footing as the vile pretenders of other 
systems of religion. There are several points of distinction the 
most marked and the most honorable to the Christian witnesses. 
At two or three of these we will merely glance. In the case 
of pretenders to miracles under every other system of religion, 
we can distinctly see, in their circumstances and history, worldly 
and selfish motives of great power, impelling them to the prac- 
tice of imposture: im the case of the apostles and first Chris- 
tians, no such motives appear. There is, on the contrary, 
abundant evidence from history, both sacred and profane, that 
every motive of this nature impelled them to deny Christ, 
though having certain knowledge of his divine character. It 
is indeed supposable that they might have so used the belief of 
the people in the new religion, as to have made it subservient 
to their own ambitious schemes of personal aggrandizement ; 
but there is an entire absence of all evidence that they did so 
use it, or that they had ever any such schemes. Indeed, there 
is the most decided evidence that they had not. Paul, and Peter, 
and John were, so long as we are able to follow their history, 
the servants of all men for Jesus’ sake: they not only suffered 
the loss of all, but they neither received nor sought any earthly 
equivalent—they suffered the loss of all things that they might 
win Christ—they looked for their reward only in heaven. Com- 
pare these facts with the history of Joseph Smith and his wit- 
nesses. Fifteen years have not elapsed since the first pretended 
revelations, before we find the prophet, clad cap-a-pie in the 
costume of a military officer of the highest rank, and manceu- 
vering at the head of his armed Mormon legion. A Mormon 
community is organized,—a Mormon city founded,—a splendid 
temple is commenced,—extensive joint-stock companies are char- 
tered. Joseph Smith and his immediate friends and supporters 
manage the whole ; and all are to be sustained by heavy con- 
tributions levied on the faithful, and to be controlled by direct 
revelations from the Lord, through his only prophet. These are 
the true signs of an impostor: in the Christian witnesses they 
are entirely wanting. 

Again, in almost or quite every other case of pretended mira- 
cles, the character of those who have claimed to work them, 
and of the religious system they — has been precisely 
consistent with the supposition that they were an imposition 
upon the credulity of mankind. In the case of the Christian 
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witnesses they are entirely inconsistent with such a supposition. 
The men were precisely such as we should never expect to be 
guilty of a deep-laid plot to deceive, and the system was one in 
defence of which we should no sooner expect fraud to be prac- 
tised, than we should expect thieves to steal Bibles for their own 
use. Again, the Christian witnesses are the only pretenders to 
miracles, who have ever placed their pretensions on such a 
footing, as that an imposition admitted of easy detection, and 
that too in circumstances in which thousands were disposed to 
discredit them if they could. We only purpose to indicate this 
point of difference, that the reader may not suppose us insensi- 
ble of it. It is a thought which is fully expanded in the various 
works on the evidences of Christianity, with which the English 
language abounds. It is a point too of great importance to the 
argument. Infidels tell us that history 1s full of pretensions to 
miracles, and would make the uninformed and unwary believe 
that the Christian miracles stand on the same footing with all 
the rest. No misrepresentation could be more gross. It is not 
only untrue that the world is full of such pretensions to mira- 
cles as those which are put forth by the sacred writers, but it is 
true that those pretensions are wholly unlike any thing in the re- 
ligious history of man. No miracles of any pagan or papal 
wonder-worker, or of any modern impostor, can bear any com- 
parison with them even in the pretensions put forth, much less 
in the fair opportunity they afford for detecting imposture. The 
two cases stand precisely contrasted—the Christian witnesses 
sought the scrutiny of enemies—all other pretenders have 
shunned it. 

While, therefore, we deny that the Christian revelation rests 
at any point on the naked testimony of friends and advocates in 
its favor, we maintain that the Christian miracles stand con- 
trasted with all other pretenders in this line, just as truth is 
contrasted with falsehood, and honesty with deception. No 
candid man can become acquainted with the former without 
respecting them, or with the Jatter without despising them. 

f the principles thus far stated are just, we wonder not that 
Mormonism or any like delusion gains converts; or that skep- 
tics are found to draw a parallel between the apostles and the 
witnesses of Mormonism. The statements of some of our most 
popular writers on the evidences of Christianity, are not clear 
or satisfactory in reference to the relation of human testimony 
to the evidence of divine revelation. In proof of this assertion, 
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we call the attention of the reader to the following extract 
from Paley’s Evidence of Christianity, which has long been a 
text book on this subject in many of our colleges. 

“If twelve men, whose probity and good sense I had long 
known, should seriously and circumstantially relate to me an 
account of a miracle wrought before their eyes, and in which it 
was impossible they should be deceived ; if the governor of the 
country hearing a rumor of this account, should call these men 
into his presence, and offer them a short proposal, either to 
confess the imposture, or submit to be tied to a gibbet ; if they 
should refuse with one voice to acknowledge that there existed 
any falsehood or imposture in the case; if this threat were com- 
municated to them separately, yet with no different effect ; if it 
were at last executed; if I, myself, saw them, one after another, 
consenting to be racked, burnt, or strangled, rather than give up 
the truth of their account: * * * * * Now I undertake to say 
that there exists not a skeptic in the world, who would not be- 
lieve them, or who would defend such incredulity.” p. 14. 

Now we put it to the candid judgment of the reader, whether 
miracles are credible on such evidence as here supposed? Is it 
not entirely supposable, that twelve men “ of acknowledged pro- 
bity and good sense”’ should be found, who would still be capable 
of conspiring together to deceive their fellow-men ? Can we have 
that knowledge of the probity of any twelve men, which would, 
of itself, be a sure protection to any community against such a 
conspiracy? Can we ever know, that in such a case it was 
impossible for a part or all the twelve to be deceived? If there 
is not that, in the circumstances of the case, to render it probable 
that in those circumstances God would work a miracle, is it not 
far more probable that one or the other of these suppositions 
was true, than that the laws of nature should be arrested? In 
the case put by Dr. Paley, nosuch ground of probability exists, 
He arrays our belief in human testimony, directly in opposition 
to our belief in the uniformity of nature’s laws, with nothing to 
strengthen the former, or weaken the latter: and where there is 
an equal conflict between these two kinds of evidence which 
must prevail? For ourselves, we can be at no loss for an 
answer. 

But in the case of the Christian miracles, we have shown that 
such a ‘Seianiang. ~e very great strength is inherent in the very 
circumstances. Hence, in this case there is no conflict between 
mere human testimony and the uniformity of nature’s laws. In 
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such a case as that presented by Christianity, it is probable a 
priori that the laws of nature will be arrested whenever it oc- 
curs. The truth of this position is sustained by the judgment 
of the human race in all ages of the world. On this point, the 
very credulity of the many, and the knavery of the few on the 
subject of miracles, are important auxiliaries to our argument. 
Both combine to show, that it ever has been the judgment of 
mankind, that God would probably by miracles make known 
his will to man. Had there been no such acknowledged pro- 
bability, there could have been no temptation to such knavery 
on the one hand, and no foundation for such credulity on the 
other. 

Is it not then clear, that Dr. Paley, in the very outset of his 
work, makes a false issue with the hentie ? Our limits will by 
no means suffer us to enter into an analysis of Dr. Paley’s work 
as it stands related to our argument, but we think it easy to 
show that, in the present state of the public mind on the ques- 
tion, this false issue in the outset, in a great measure deprives 
the book of its power to convince the skeptical inquirer, while 
those who do rest their faith on this form of the argument, will 
be very likely to be perplexed and baffled when called to meet 
a crafty impostor. Indeed, if such a man be devoid of mental 
independence, and not bound to Christianity by any strong ties 
of moral sympathy, he is in a fair way to become a victim of 
Mormonism, or some other equally groundless delusion. We 
think it not inappropriate in this place to suggest, that it is 
perhaps time that this book should give place, in our colleges, 
to some other work better adapted to the actual state of skep- 
tical objection in this country. It is certainly a matter of no 
small interest to the cause of religion in our country, that the 
evidence of Christianity is a part of nearly every course of col- 
lege instruction ; and it is the duty of Christian instructors to 
spare no pains necessary to give that argument its full power 
over the forming mind of the nation. Care should at least be 
taken to employ a text book, which presents the argument in a 
form truly logical and unanswerable. We would not be un- 
derstood, however, to intimate that Dr. Paley’s work does not 
furnish materials for a triumphant vindication of our faith. Our 
objection lies wholly against his mode of stating his argument. 

The only remaining point upon which we purpose to notice 
the views exhibited by Professor T., relates to certain false 
notions in reference to the mode of divine influence over the 
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humanmind. That such influence is a reality, he does not ques- 
tion: but certain prevalent perversions of this great doctrine of 
Scripture, he exposes with great freedom and effect. We earn- 
estly commend this portion of the book (the last chapter) to 
the careful attention of the reader. Its costume is, indeed, in 
some parts, ludicrous and amusing in a high degree; but there 
is a vein of thought running through it which is sufficiently 
grave and solemn to interest the most serious-minded. This 
chapter, like all the rest of the book indeed, bears internal 
marks of having been hastily written, and perhaps the author 
has not, in all cases, guarded his statements with as much care, 
as a due regard to the extreme sensitiveness of the public mind 
on this subject requires. But we think a careful consideration 
of this portion of the work will convince any candid mind, that 
there is in more than one of the prevailing sects, a great amount 
of material made ready to the hand of any enthusiast or im- 
postor who may choose to work it up. We are not sure, in- 
deed, that in the application of his principles the author is not 
a little too sweeping and indiscriminate, but in our opinion the 
subject is one which requires great plainness of speech. The 
fact is undeniable, that there are impressions widely prevalent 
on this subject, which find no support either from Scripture or 
reason, and which bring into constant jeopardy the religious 
sanity of him who entertains them. 

Let a man assume that he can be conscious not only of his 
own emotions, but of a supernatural influence by which they are 
excited, and he is upon an open ocean, with neither sun nor 
stars to guide him. We are firm believers in the doctrine of 
the influence of the Spirit of God on the heart of man, in the 
great work of regeneration and progressive sanctification. But 
how are we to know that we are at any time under the influence 
of that Spirit? Can we be conscious of it as we are of our own 
emotions ? Or are we merely to infer it from the fact, that the 
fruits of the Spirit are produced ? And what are the fruits of 
the Spirit? Are they not those virtues of the Christian character, 
which are well defined in God’s word? And can we have any 
evidence that this or that thought or emotion is a fruit of the 
Spirit, except its perceived agreement with the teachings of 
Scripture? To us the answer to all these questions seems very 
plain. Thus viewed, the doctrine of the influence of the Holy 
Spirit on the mind is rational, and tends to the happiest results. 
To this view of the subject we are persuaded Christians gene- 
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rally yield a ready assent, as accordant with both Scripture and 
reason. If so, then we ask the reader carefully to compare it 
with the facts and considerations adduced by Professor Turner 
in his last chapter: and then let him judge whether this doctrine 
be not extensively and alarmingly perverted. We might extract 
particular passages. We prefer to urge on the reader the peru- 
sal of the work itself, and especially the last chapter ; and we 
assure him he will need no urging when he has once commenc- 
ed. The author deals in facts—and they are facts from which 
a child can deduce the inevitable inference. 

The simple truth is obvious. There are vast multitudes of 
nominal Christians among us, whose religion consists largely in 
a certain glow of excitement, which they consider as evidence 
of the presence of God’s Spirit. It is not definitely any Chris- 
tian virtue which is brought into exercise ; but it is excitement 
—religious excitement—that is what they want and will have ; 
and in their minds the man whose voice can produce it, is 
God’s ambassador, and the doctrines which can call it forth, and 
rol] it up mountain high, are God’s truth, whether they be Cal- 
vinism, Arminianism, or Mormonism. Indeed, in the course of 
afew years all these, and a great many other conflicting forms of 
opinion, are likely enough to have their turn. We make these 
statements with no fear of successful contradiction. We are 
assured that they are corroborated by the personal observation 
of every intelligent reader. 

Nor is this mere harmless delusion. It is this very delusion 
which is hurrying its thousands every year into the vortex of 
fanaticism, and driving back its tens of thousands into cheerless, 
heartless, hopeless skepticism. There are in this age not a few 
minds so strongly imbued with this love of excitement, that they 
will “ compass sea and land” in the search of its gratification ; 
and wherever they go they will carry along with them an un- 
doubting belief, that where it is found there is the truth, there 
is the felt seal of divine favor and approbation. Such minds must 
not be expected to be shocked at any absurdity taught by a 
“ Joe Smith,” or any other enthusiast or impostor, provided that 
they find under his teachings their favorite religious Juxury. 

There is another class of minds, probably more numerous by 
far than these, who are utterly devoid of religious eiotions 
and affections. They are as much too cold as those just de- 
scribed are too warm. It is a grave question, seldom raised 
with the seriousness it should be, How are such men affected by 
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such religious views and practices as those we allude to, and so 
powerfully portrayed by Professor Turner? The question needs 
but to be stated ; the answer is obvious. Nor let it be imagin- 
ed that the evil is confined to the two extremes we have been 
considering. There are multitudes who are restrained by the 
love of sect and by the influence of friends from the outbreak- 
ings of fanaticism, but who are, nevertheless, by this same cause 
deeply infected with the disease. Nearly ei, wages pas- 
tor knows some of them in his own parish. They are the un- 
quiet, the feverish, the fitful—those who can only be influenced 
by working on their imaginations and their passions: to them 
arguments are cobwebs. Who has calculated the injury done 
to the cause of religion by the influence of such spirits, or 
ointed out the extent to which they are made what they are 
y the very delusion of which we are —<S 

We must here take our leave of Prof. T. e have read his 
book on the whole with much pleasure. The reader will doubt- 
less agree with us, that it is not every man who could write 
such a book oa such a subject. It doubtless has its faults both 
of style and matter. Its style makes no pretensions to classic 
elegance. It appears to have been chosen for an occasion and 
a purpose, and to be well adapted to both. We are mistaken 
if it does not conduct many a man quite through the history and 
causes of Mormonism, who but for the fascination of the style 
would never have been persuaded to read a single page. We 
think, however, that the author owes it to his own reputation to 
appear before the public on a subject more dignified and attrac- 
tive, and in a style more chaste and classic. The author of‘ Mor- 
monismn” is certainly capable of so writing as to amuse and in- 
struct. 

There is yet one thought to which, in bringing our remarks 
to a conclusion, we wish to invite the serious attention of every 
reader, who waits for the consolation of Israel. We have all 
indulged the pleasing hope that the church and the world are 
in the present age rapidly advancing towards a brighter and a 
better day. For ourselves we still cling to this hope, and be- 
lieve it to be founded on the most substantial evidence. But 
while we cling to it, and find it full of encouragement and con- 
solation, we cannot deny that the age we live in is also marked, 
not only by widely prevalent confusion and religious disorgani- 
zation, but by a readiness of the popular mind to entertain in 
its bosom, and to warm into life and vigor, almost every species 
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of imposture and fanaticism. Let us not flatter ourselves that 
credulity and fanaticism are confined to the Mormons: or that 
they furnish the only specimens of religious delusion sufficiently 
prevalent and flagrant to call for the compassion of the wise and 
the pious. He who supposes so, has studied the religious con- 
dition of our country with very little success. What inference, 
then, are we to make from such an admitted fact? That our 
hopes of the enlargement and peace of Zion are extravagant and 
unfounded? A little consideration will enable us to answer this 

uestion in the negative. It is no new thing in the history of 

hristianity, that the same age should be characterized by a real 
progress in the knowledge and prevalence of true religion on 
the one hand, and by many and disgraceful outbreakings of 
fanaticism and imposture on the other. 

Nor is it difficult to point out the cause of this combination of 
qyente phenomena, seemingly resulting from the same causes. 
When a false principle has been admitted into the religious sys- 
tem of any community, it has a constant tendency to work out 
its own results, both logical and practical, more and completely, 
with each successive generation. A point at length is reached 
in the progress of that community at which those results become 
obvious and apparent to all. A threefold division of the popu- 
lar mind may now be expected to take place. One party ad- 
heres still to the principle, and pushes it out boldly to all its 
consequences, however absurd in theory, however ruinous in 
practice. Those constitute the fanatical class. A second rejects 
with scorn and contempt the whole system of doctrines with 
which the false principle has been associated, without any dis- 
crimination or reservation. This class embraces the various 
forms and grades of religious skepticism. Others still, we fear, 
often a small and feeble band, adhere with attachment and con- 
viction to the great truths of religion, and address themselves 
with discrimination to the work of eliminating the false princi- 
ple which has produced all this mischief, and so dreadfully dis- 

raced the respectable society into which it has been admitted. 
hat we have here said of one false principle is of course 
equally true of many. 

Such, we are persuaded, is the true philosophy of the present 
state of religious society in these United States, and indeed 
throughout Christendom ; and nowhere is the conflict of these 
three conflicting forms of religious influence so fierce and so univer- 
sal as in our country, and especially among the alluvial popula- 
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tion of the new States of the West. If this then is our condition, 
if the time has really come when our American Zion must either 
throw off the last remains of the great apostasy, and stand forth 
in the full freedom and power of the gospel, or sink under her 
burdens, and fall an easy prey to her enemies; if this struggle 
is actually commenced, and going on around us, then how 
natural the occurrence of disorganization, confusion, and fanati- 
cism! And how reasonable to expect the fiercest assaults of all 
the powers of darkness and spiritual despotism! If this is our 
condition, how solemn, how responsible is that condition! The 
man who would act well his part in such a crisis, has something 
more to do than blindly to adhere to a favorite creed or cherished 
system, and look with mingled anger and contempt on what he 
supposes to be the hosts of error around him. It is his duty to 
his God to scrutinize every phenomenon of religious society 
around him, and to trace it, if possible, to its proper moral 
cause, with as much care and patience as the astronomer scru- 
tinizes the phenomena of the heavens. It is his duty to brin 
every doctrine, and every practice, to the test of God’s ud, 
and to abandon all as worthless which cannot abide that test ; 
and while he is made to feel, as surely he must, that all else in 
the moral world is but writing on the sand, to be washed out by 
the next wave of the swelling ocean of discussion, to rest 
assured that the word of God is a rock, which shall not be 
removed from its place by all the tumult and commotion around 
it. We are mistaken in our judgment, or the darkest omen in 
the signs of the times is, that there is so little of this true 
Christian philosophy. God grant it may be multiplied a hun- 
dred fold to our American Zion. 


ARTICLE V. 


Tue Economy oF NATURE SUBORDINATE To THE Morat Govern- 
MENT oF Gop. 


By Rev. George Duffield, D. D., Pas:or of the First Presbyterian Church, Detroit. 


Tue visible universe is adapted to produce, in the mind of a 
reflecting observer, the conviction of its perpetuity. At first 
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glance, indeed, appearances of decay and dissolution strike the 
eye, which, associated with the conviction of our own mortality, 
make the contrary impression. A second and more scrutinizing 
view, however, corrects the impression, and convinces us, that 
all the forms and processes of dissolution which we witness, are 
but the regular changes taking place in an endless series of 
being. The acorn breaks and liberates the germ of the stately 
oak, which, having evolved its innumerous offspring, crumbles 
in decay, depositing its own substance in the earth, to feed and 
enrich their growth. One generation passeth away, and another 
cometh, with the utmost certainty and regularity. Throughout 
the whole range of animated being, as life decays and disap- 
pears in one, it reappears and flourishes in another. And this 
alternation of life and death, this regular progression in the 
series of animated beings, is as fixed and uniform as the chan- 
ges which occur in the physical world. The sun rises and 
goeth down, and returneth to his place again. The moon waxes 
and wanes, and passes through her monthly phases and revolu- 
tions. The planets sweep their orbits through immense circles 
of the universe, and preserve the vast cycles of their revolutions 
with uninterrupted uniformity. Summer and winter, seed time and 
harvest never fail. The tides have their ebbings and floodings ; 
and the vapor, condensed and precipitated in the beanies 
refresh the earth, is transmitted through springs and rivulets 
and larger streams, till it is again borne in its elastic form from 
the bosom of the ocean, to repeat its revolution. And these 
processes have gone on, with as much uniformity in the wil- 
derness and desert, as in the cultivated region. Nothing ar- 
rests the course of nature. All things, in this respect, continue 
the same as they were from the beginning of creation. Anni- 
hilation forms no feature of the physical government of God. 
From this fact, the mind of man has drawn different inferen- 
ces. Under the guidance of infidelity, it has been led to ques- 
tion the existence of a God, and the reality of a divine moral 
government altogether, and to reject and scoff at the day of 
final retribution. The scoffers of whom Peter prophesied, ap- 
pear in these last days, walking after their own hearts’ lusts, 
and saying, “ Where is the promise of his coming? For, since 
the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they were from 
the beginning of the creation,” 2 Pet. 3: 4. The uniform 
course of providence, and the delay on the part of God, to in- 
terfere in any miraculous manner, to punish the crimes of men, 
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have emboldened the wicked to attribute to priestcraft and to 
ambition of spiritual power, all they hear about the guilt and 
danger of violating the moral law of God. And science is 
sometimes adduced to countenance skepticism, and to fortify the 
minds of men against their apprehensions of coming wrath. 
Astronomy volunteers its aid to the human eye, as it traverses 
the immensity of space, and introducing us to worlds and sys- 
tems, whose revolutions and cycles, compared with those of 
earth, are like eternity, compared with time, boastfully inquires, 
Are all these to be extinguished? Is this frail diminutive 
creature, man, the moral centre of the creation? Is this little 
globe of primary importance in the general system of the uni- 
verse, or entitled in any respect of magnitude, position, relation, 
or constitution, to be regarded as exerting an influence over 
others? Shall man, remote in his position, low in his origin, 
insignificant in his abode, claim to be under the government of 
law, and anticipate adjudications and treatment different from 
that, which, in common with all the animated tribes of earth, 
he shares in the physical government of the material universe ? 
If he violates the law of his physical being, it is admitted, he 
must suffer, as do the beasts of the field, and the fowls of the air, 
and the fishes of the sea: but as to danger affecting his future 
and eternal relations, growing out of his violation of the moral 
law, many declare themselves to be perfectly incredulous. In 
the former case, the evil ensues immediately on the violation of 
a law of nature; but, in the latter case, “ because judgment 
against an evil work is not speedily executed, therefore, the 
hearts of men are wholly set in them to do evil.” But, how- 
ever skeptical men may affect to be, in relation to a divine 
moral government, and the certainty of its retributions, the 
Lord Jesus Christ has taught, in the most explicit manner, that 
Goi is more tenacious of his moral, than of his physical govern- 
ment, and that less may be hoped for from any change in the 
former than in the latter. The entire constitution of the visible 
universe, so far as human nature stands affected by it, may and 
will undergo a change, but there shall never be the slightest 
deviation from the grand eternal principles of nght and truth, 
which God has made the basis of his moral government. If 
we think it difficult, that a change should take place in ponder- 
ous globes, and revolving suns and systems, Christ says, “ it is 
easier for heaven and earth to pass away, than one tittle of the 
law to fail,” Luke 16: 17. 
13 
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The truth here taught is obviously, that the entire economy 
of nature is subordinate to the moral government of God. God 
would sooner, and could with more ease, obliterate the hea- 
vens and the earth, than alter his law, or allow its precepts 
and provisions, in the least respect, to be violated with impu- 
nity. In elucidating this interesting and solemn truth, it may 
be remarked : 

I. That 1T 1s REASONABLE TO BELIEVE, FROM THE NATURE OF 
THE CASE, THAT IT MUST BE SO. The material universe is a sub- 
lime system of machinery, adjusted and balanced with the 
utmost skill, on the part of its great Architect. Everywhere 
are to be found traces of design in its structure. The order, 
arrangement, and motions of its various parts, all indicate the 
power and wisdom of Him, by whom the worlds were made and 
areupheld. But in all this great clock-work of creation, there are 
no vested rights, nothing necessarily affecting the interests and 
obligations of intelligent and accountable beings. The universe 
of mind alone is under the moral government of God. It is in 
the relations of rational beings, that we talk of mutual rights. 
Whatever changes, therefore, are made in the visible heavens 
and earth, they do not, in themselves, affect the rights and ob- 
ligations existing between God and man. They are but new 
phases of the wisdom, and goodness, and power of the Creator. 
Revelation assures us, that they will and do wax old as a gar- 
ment, and, as a vesture, they are changed by the Almighty, 
when fallen into decay. All such changes, however, serve 
only to reflect more intensely the glory of the divine power and 
majesty, just as we admire the wisdom of God, in the varying 
structure and functions of the worm, as it passes through differ- 
ent stages, from the egg to the chrysalis. But where the 
rights, and hopes, and interests, of rational and accountable 
creatures stand affected, changes, in the laws affecting them, 
become dangerous and improper. A government may level 
mountains, may drain marshes, and dig canals, turn the course 
of rivers, and fill up valleys, and change the soil and appear- 
ance of the face of the country, and gei all the renown which 
is due to splendid improvements, but they no sooner annul laws, 
which vest rights, and become capricious or unrighteous in en- 
actments, affecting the interests of their citizens or subjects, 
than they tarnish the glory of their moral character, and destroy 
the spirit of patriotism and love of country essential to their 
welfare. Now, God has a moral character, the maintenance 
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of which, is of more consequence to the universe of intelligent 
creatures, than all the sparkling glories of the heavens. Hav- 
ing given a law to regulate their conduct, and direct their 
hopes of immunity and bliss, a departure from that law on his 
part could not fail to be disastrous. The least disrespect, on his 
part, of its precepts or provisions, would produce the most 
painful doubts and suspicions, and sap the very basis of all 
rational confidence in his character and government. High 
public considerations, yea obligations, therefore, affecting his 
glory as a divine moral governor, and that in a respect of far 
more consequence than his glory as the God of nature, forbid 
the annulment or violation of his law by himself, and, conse- 
quently, all connivance with man or countenance of its viola- 
tions by him. 

Besides, the Bible plainly teaches, that the God of nature is 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who has been 
pleased to legislate for man, and to provide a Saviour for him 
from the wrath to come. Now, if the laws of nature are not 
under the control of Him, who is the great moral governor of 
the universe, then is he not the God of nature, and there can 
be no security, that his moral government will be either per- 
manent or salutary. That the God of nature is the great moral 
governor of the universe, all men feel ma and almost instinct- 
ively persuaded. That they are not different Beings, but the 
same, there is proof abundant, not only in the revelations 
of the Bible, but in the conduct of Jesus Christ, our Lord 
and Saviour, when upon the earth. He rebuked the waves, 
and bid the tempest hush its angry roar. He gave eyes to the 
blind, and ears to the deaf, and life to the dead, and proved that 
all the elements of nature were at his command, and therefore, 
in every respect, is entitled to our confidence. Were it other- 
wise, all harmony would cease in his government. The jar- 
ring elements of nature might clash with his moral administra- 
tion, and the impression be inevitably made on rational minds, 
that there is imperfection with God, that he is either unwise 
in his enactments, or weak and inefficient in their execution: 
and this done, there never could, in the nature of things, be 
confidence in his government. For the glory of the divine 
moral character, being vastly more important than that which 
attaches to him as the great Creator of the universe, it is of 
infinite moment, that no change be made in his laws affecting 
it. It would be a thousand-fold preferable, that the artist’s 
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most beautiful sculpture, or the architect’s choicest specimen of 
skill, and taste, and sublimity, should perish, than that he should 
be found guilty of dishonesty and falsehood, or any other crime, 
which would tarnish his mora] character, and consign him to 
infamy among men. And thus God must feel, that it would be 
infinitely better, that the heavens and the earth should pass 
away, than that he should compromit his truth and justice, by 
violating his own law, or suffer its admirable precepts to be 
broken with impunity. 

II. Another ideration on this subject is suggested By THE 
FACT AND NATURE OF THE MIRACLES OF oUR Lorp anp Saviour 
Jesus Curist. They prove, from phenomena which have oc- 
curred in the history of this world, that the moral governor of 
men, and the God of nature, are the same. 

We want no better proof than a miracle furnishes, that the 
laws of nature may be, and have actually been set aside. The 
reality of miracles is assumed in this argument, as very well 
established by the evidence of testimony. ‘The skeptical objec- 
tion against the truth of miracles, founded on the uniformity of 
causation and their contrariety to our experience, needs no 
further notice than to remark that the uniformity of causation, 
which is limited to each individual’s experience and observa- 
tion, is, and must of necessity be inferred from a very con- 
tracted view of the combination of causes, of which our con- 
sciousness of ignorance predisposes us most naturally and 
readily to receive the testimony of others, who, as veracious 
witnesses, report to us what they have seen, or heard, or 
ascertained, by their own senses, to be fact. The evidence of 
testimony is as strong and satisfactory as that of the senses ; 
and mankind instinctively admit the one as readily as the other 
to be the means of knowledge, unless they have, by their so- 
phistry and skepticism, bewildered their own minds. He that 
rejects the evidence of testimony, because it goes beyond the 
limits of his own experience, must, if he act consistently, doom 
himself to inevitable ignorance on a thousand subjects of sci- 
ence, which, to him, can in no other way become known. 

The miracles of the Bible have been wrought always, and 
only, for the purpose of promoting and confirming the moral 
government of God. The miracles of Scripture are events cog- 
nizable by the senses of mankind, produced either in direct 
contradiction, or by suspension of some known and established 
law of nature, under circumstances of publicity which admit of 
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no question of the facts having been observed by credible wit- 
nesses. The plagues of Egypt, which were all miraculous, 
were designed to exalt the honor and claims of the God of 
heaven and earth, above the gods of Pharaoh ;—the destruction 
of fifty thousand Bethshemites, for withdrawing the lid of the 
ark of the covenant, and looking on the tablets of the law, 
engraven by the finger of God ;—the overthrow of the army 
of Sennacherib, and an endless number of others, recorded 
in the sacred Scriptures, while they have proved that the God 
of nature is the God of the Bible, have also subserved the most 
important moral purposes. By the death of the Bethshemites, 
the God of Israel meant to counteract and to destroy the idola- 
trous superstition of the people, and to teach the dreadful dan- 
ger of rashly intruding into things which he had kept hidden, 
of treating with vain curiosity and idle familiarity the most 
sacred rites and ordinances of his religion, as well as of looking 
to the moral law without the intervention of a mercy-seat, or 
propitiatory. By the overthrow of the army of Sennacherib, 
which was miraculously effected in answer to the prayer of 
Hezekiah, God meant not only to preserve the rites and ordi- 
nances of true religion from idolatrous invasion, but also to 
counteract the demoralizing tendency of the raillery and blasphe- 
my of that proud monarch’s ambassadors, which had been pre- 
sumptuously, wantonly, and insultingly indulged, inthe presence 
of the people. And as to the miracles of Christ, and his apos- 
tles, they all bore the impress of benevolence; and while the 
authenticated their mission, illustrated the character of their 
author, and proved that the God of nature considered his moral 
government of more value than his physical. A law of nature 
might be suspended, but one jot or one tittle of the law must 
not be suffered to fail. 

Il. THere aRE ABUNDANT FACTS WHICH PROVE THAT Gop HOLDS 
THE ENTIRE ECONOMY OF NATURE SUBORDINATE TO HIS MORAL GOV~ 
ERNMENT. These facts may be classed under two heads :—Ist, 
Those which have occurred in the dispensations of his retribu- 
tive providence ; and 2dly, Those which grow out of the very 
constitution of man and the structure of human society. 

Examples of the first class are very numerous. They are 
strung along the history of our race. They appear on the re- 
cords of the past. Man was driven from his happy abode in 
Paradise, and the waters of the deluge rolled their desolating 
surges over all that was beautiful and glorious in this world. 
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The fountains of the great deep were broken up, and myriads of 
guilty creatures were swept with the besom of destruction ;— 
and why ? Why did the earth’s huge pillars break, and all its 
massive bars give way? Why did God consign this beautiful 
world to destruction, mingle all the elements together, and 
make every law of nature work for the generalruin? Because 
man had sinned. He had rashly dared to violate the law, and 
God was determined, that not one jot or tittle of it should fail. 
Already has he given proof, that he holds the economy of na- 
ture subordinate to his moral government ;—that he would 
sooner the earth should be destroyed, than countenance the 
crimes of men. The very structure of the earth, replete with 
the memorials of that mighty wave of ruin that swept around 
our globe, proclaims to the eye of men this solemn truth. Sooner 
than sacrifice, or dishonor his law, God sacrificed the race of 
man, and drowned the place of his abode. 

Geologists and philosophers may write and speculate as they 
please, about the physical causes of the deluge; but whatever 
those causes may have been, they were all under the control of 
the great first cause, the directing hand of God. The real cause 
was, the crimes of men. God made an example of his determi- 
nation to maintain his law. More than one hundred years be- 
fore, he made known his purpose; but the scoffers of the age 
laughed Noah to scorn, who revealed the will of God, and 
called upon them to repent of their crimes. Their unbelief, 
however, did not “ make void the faith of God.”? The destruc- 
tion of millions of the race, of the entire globe, was nothing, 
compared with the violation of the Almighty’s pledge, or of the 
moral constitution he had ordained for the government of man. 
Some philosophic spirits of a former age, doubted whence water 
could be obtained to drown the world. Later infidels have 
wondered why such an event has not more frequently occurred. 
But God has pledged his word, that the waters shall not again 
submerge the globe, and that summer and winter, seed-time 
and harvest, shall not fail, till the consummation of its destiny. 
And herein is the world’s security. The moral governor of the 
universe is the God of nature. He is at the helm of creation, 
and guides and governs all natural causes to subserve the moral 
purposes of his lofty sway. 

The destruction of the cities of the plain, andthe preservation 
of Lot, afford another striking example. It has been supposed, 
and that with some reason, that volcanic fires produced the over- 
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throw of Sodom and Gomorrah; and that the asphaltic lakes 
or Dead Sea, where once those cities stood, are but the crater of 
an immense volcano which undermined their foundations. Others 
again, have thought that an earthquake rent the surface, and 
made the earth and subterranean waters change their places. 
But let the natural causes be what they may, they were all 
directed and controlled by that God, who is jealous of his law, 
and holds his word to be immutable, like himself. He had 
promised that Lot should escape from the general ruin, and 
therefore the hidden fires slumber, the earth delays its mighty 
heavings till he is out of the reach of their fury. “ Haste thee, 
escape thither, to Zoar,” said God to him, “ for I cannot do any 
thing till thou be come thither.” Lot trod with safety over the : 
opening abyss,—the mighty agents at work in the natural t 
world, were kept in check by the still mightier power of God, 
who had said that he should be saved. The moral constitution ee 
here triumphed over the physical. Whatever philosophic men 

may have thought and written about the physical necessity for 
the destruction of Sodom, Christ makes no account of it. The oe 
physical causes would have all stayed their destructive work ; +f 
the volcanic fires would have found another vent, or slumbered 
to the present hour, had it not been for the crimes of the guilty 
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inhabitants of the cities of the plain. These were the immediate . 
causes of their destruction. Had they repented of their crimes, as 
at the warning voice of Lot, or had the mighty moral works, ies 
which were done in Capernaum, been done in them, they would ont 


have remained to this day. The pledge of God’s word, the 
protection of his moral sway, is infinitely better than all the 
security we may propose to ourselves, from what we suppose 
to be the necessary action of physical causes. 

The dispensations of God’s providence towards the Jews, 
and other nations of antiquity, afford illustrations of the same 
truth. There can be no security, however confident men may 
be in their individual, social, or national resources, when they 
seek it in the way of iniquity. Therefore, said God to them 
(and how many nations and individuals have verified the same 
to be the invariable law of his providence): “ Therefore have I 
also, saith God, made you contemptible and base before all the 
people, according as ye have not kept my ways, but have been 
partial in my law.” The least deviation from his law he will 2 
not tolerate. If he has sacrificed almost all the race, and once a 
destroyed the globe that we inhabit, and hurled nation after na- 
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tion to destruction, because they would not submit to the re- 
straints of his law, will he make more account of the impenitent 
man? Byno means. The heavens and earth shal] pass away, 
before God will sacrifice his law, and accommodate himself to 
the rebellious inclinations and wishes of the wicked. 

IV. Tere is No proor THAT Gop HAS EVER SLTERED THE 
PROVISIONS OF HIS MORAL LAW, OK EVER WILL. The law, given 
on Mount Sinai, and published by an audible voice in the ten 
commandments, was not then for the first time enacted. The 
law is coeval with our race, and is wisely, wonderfully, and 
benevolently adapted to the nature of man. It has been 
enacted for the express purpose of promoting the happiness of 
mankind. A deviation from it he declared, in the very infancy 
of our race. would be ruinous. Its violation would be followed 
with death, and death has followed in one regular and steady 
flow from the first parent of the race till the present hour. It 
is true, that the specific form in which God presented his law 
was that of positive statute, prohibiting Adam and Eve from the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil; but this was 
a mere circumstance, intended to put to the test the obedience 
of the first pair. It was so prescribed, and they stood in such 
a relation to God, that its violation was equivalent to the viola- 
tion of every precept of the decalogue. The violation of a posi- 
tive statute, which was made the test of obedience to an entire 
code, would not fail to be regarded as the violation of all; and 
indeed the principles of a man’s conduct, which are too weak 
to prevent him from violating the Jaw in one respect, cannot be 
safely relied on in any other, where temptations are equally 
strong, and circumstances equally favorable to sin. Hence the 
Spirit of God has declared, “ He that offends in one point is 
guilty of all.” It was the same law, enjoined on man in inno- 
cence, that now asserts its claims and authority over man in 
guilt and rebellion. God punished the violation of that law, in 
the first instance, with death, and death yet reigns over the 
guilty children of men. The constitution remains inviolate on 
the part of God, although broken on the part of man. His en- 
actment of the moral law on Sinai, and the explicit and 
peculiarly pointed and solemn exposition of that Jaw by Jesus 
Christ, show plainly, that whatever man may think and hope, 
God has not changed the code under which we live. 

The apostle Paul has shown that the heathen world are all 
under the same law, and that far as the race is found, God is 
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pursuing, in the infliction of death upon transgressors, the vindi- 
cation of the honor and authority of his law. Death is the 
wages of sin, and death reigns and triumphs with as much uni- 
formity, and as certainly, in consequence of sin, as physical evil 
comes, on the violation of the laws of nature. Men do not 
expect a change in the latter ;—they see the uniform results that 
flow from their violation, and whether they will, or not, the in- 
stincts of their being command their respect for them. Why 
then, when age after age, and generation after generation, they 
see death sweep over our guilty race, willthey anticipate a change 
in God’s moral constitution? The laws of nature have been 
occasionally changed by miraculous interpositions of divine 
power, but where is there an example of a sinner ever having 
escaped from death, save Enoch and Elijah, whom he exempted 
from the execution of this law of his moral government ? What 
right or reason can the sinner have to hope for escape from the 
punishment so justly due to his sins? Will God alter his law 
for his convenience ? Where is the pledge or proof the sinner 
has, that he either will or can do so? Are we directed to the 
scheme of redemption? We reply: 

V. Tue saLvaTion or Jesus CuxisT NEVER WAS INTENDED TO 
INVALIDATE IN THE LEAST DEGREE THE AUTHORITY OF THE 
MORAL LAW. 

“TI came,” says Christ, “ not to destroy the law, but to fulfil 
it.” By his own example of perfect and perpetual obedience, 
he has magnified that law, and shown how God and ail holy 
beings regard and honor it. And can it be, that after having 
set such an example—having labored and suffered so much to 
vindicate the good and holy law of God, he will grant the 
sinner permission to violate it, or look with allowance on his 
sins? He has indeed atoned for our sins, and rendered it con- 
sistent for God to forgive those their sins who will repent and 
turn from their transgressions, But all this does not affect the 
claim of God’s law, or render void our obligations to it. The 
very design of his redemption is to bring men off from their 
rebellion, and to establish them in the love and observance of 
his law—to make all who will accept the proffered pardon 
zealous of good works, and conscientious in their observance 
of the commands of God. If, therefore, the sinner has learned 
to hope in his mercy, and can live in the indulgence of any one 
sin, or the neglect of any duty, he is perverting the grace of 
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God into licentiousness. He is expecting what God declares 
shal] never be. 

It is indeed true, that the sinner’s obedience is not required in 
order to merit heaven, nor to establish a plea of justification 
before God, on the ground of personal obedience. But if God 
offers pardon freely through Christ, and declares that he will 
justify all transgressors freely through the redemption which 
there is in him, provided they believe, how can that affect their 
natural and rightful obligations to do his will? He that says 
he believes and hopes in the mercy of God for salvation, 
through Jesus Christ, while he does not conscientiously keep 
the commandments of God, shows that his mind is blinded, and 
his conscience defiled. It is easier for heaven and earth to pass 
away, than for God to suffer the wicked to pass to heaven, who 
claim the privilege of being saved without a diligent, faithful, 
and conscientious observance of his will. 

VI. Gop aFFORDS PROOF IN THE EXPERIENCE OF EVERY UN- 
CONVERTED SINNER, THAT HE DOES NOT RECEDE FROM HIS LAW, AND 
WILL NOT ALLOW HIM TO VIOLATE IT WITH IMPUNITY. Although 
he may think, that impunity thus far may afford presumptive 
ground to hope for it in all time to come, yet will he find his 
mistake erelong. “ Although a sinner do evil a hundred 
times,” says the wise man, “and his days be prolonged, yet 
surely I know that it shall be well with them that fear God, 
which fear before him: but it shall not be well with the wicked, 
neither shall he prolong his days, which are as a shadow, be- 
cause he feareth not before God.” The retributions of a God 
of justice will overtake him. Of this, God furnishes abundant 
proof long before the hour of awful and signal vengeance. 

Take the transgressor, of whatever character, and interrogate 
him in relation to the thoughts of his mind and the feelings of his 
heart. What painful forebodings, what agitation and pertur- 
bation of spirit! What seasons of gloom and dejection op- 
press and distress him! To the eye of man, he seems gay and 
full of glee, but could we enter his heart, what crowds of envy- 
ings, and fears, and jealousies, should we find distract him in 
his retirement! The youthful drunkard does, indeed, as he 
quaffs his cups, and raises the lewd and lustful. song, vainly 
think himself happy ; but when recovering from his debauch, 
and beginning to reflect on his conduct, who would envy him 
his feelings? How does his eye drop before the gaze of purity 
and innocence, and his cheek grow red with blushes, when re- 
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minded of his bacchanalian exploits! How often does remorse 
torment him, and his conscience fill him with self-reproach, 
when he reaps the pain which his excess secures in his own 
body, or the misery which it inflicts on his wife, and pa- 
rents, or children, whom he has disgraced and degraded by his 
crimes! His stomach, gorged and sickened by excess, does not 
more loathe its food, than does he loathe himself. Unhappi- 
ness attends him at every step. His friends desert him—his 
children despise him—his neighbors refuse to trust him—his 
property slips from his grasp—his debts accumulate and molest 
him—and the further he pursues his soul-destroying appetite, 
the more does he sink degraded in his own estimation. What 
is all this but the voice of God, proclaiming to him, that he can- 
not thus violate his laws with impunity 1 

In like manner, the gambler and seducer, the avaricious and 
fraudulent, the proud and revengeful, the lustful and unclean, 
have all their inward woes, at times, when the keen and cut- 
ting reproaches of conscience overwhelm them. These are the 
proofs which God is giving, that his law must be honored, and 
that he will not compromit its claims. All the misery in the 
world is the result of its violation. Some wise and gracious 
design must be had, by a Being infinite in his benevolence, in 
thus filling the earth with wretchedness. He delighteth not in 
unhappiness. “He doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve the 
children of men.”” He would rather it were otherwise, but it 
is all intended to show the value he puts upon his law, and how 
unalterably he will adhere to all its provisions. Thus do the 
sorrows and woes of men speak to the Christian’s faith, and pro- 
claim the Almighty’s determination to visit the sinner’s iniquity 
upon him. 

The skeptic will probably say, that the disease and wretched- 
ness of the youthful sensualist, result from his violation of those 
physical laws, which God has ordained for the preservation of 
the health of the human body ; and are to be assigned to natu- 
ral, and not to moral causes. But the economy of nature, as it 
has been shown, is subordinate to the moral government of 
God. He ordained the laws of man’s physical constitution, and 
those which regulate his susceptibility of excitement. And 
these laws were all intended to promote the great purposes of 
morality. The natural an uniform result, in due season, of 
suffering and wretchedness from immoral causes, only shows 
the wisdom and immutability of God’s moral constitution, and 
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how subservient natural causes are made to its great interests. 
Impenitent men have proof enough of God’s respect for his 
law in their sorrow and anguish, in the keenness of their 
self-reproach, and the discontented, fretful state of their minds 
consequent on their sins. They who live in the habitual vio- 
lation of the law of God, pursue the very course to subvert the 
natural economy designed of God, and calculated to promote 
human happiness; and are, themselves, the authors of their 
own misery and ruin. Their painful convictions, and secret 
fears, and torturing reproaches of conscience, and restless inqui- 
etude, and dissatisfaction with every thing around them, are 
but the voice of God, assuring them, that it is easier for heaven 
and earth to pass away, than one tittle of the law to fail. 

VII. Tue RETRIBUTION OF THE GREAT DAY WILL CLEARLY AND 
FULLY DEMONSTRATE THAT Gop HOLDS THE ENTIRE ECONOMY OF NA- 
TURE SUBSERVIENT TO HIS MORAL GOVERNMENT. Then the heavens 
and the earth shall literally pass away ;—the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat; and the earth, and all things in it, 
shall be consumed with the fires of his wrath; but his law 
shall abide forever. The flames of an expiring world shall 
prove to his rational universe, how impossible it is for God to 
set aside his law. To its honor he once sacrificed the world,— 
for its vindication, he poured down the lightnings of his fury 
from heaven, and consumed the cities of the plain. One nation 
after another has he swept with utter destruction, and caused 
their very name and memorial almost to perish, because they 
kept not his law. His own beloved Son, too, must be sacrificed, 
before ample atonement could be made, and he could impart 
forgiveness. And the heavens and earth, which are now, are 
kept in store reserved unto fire against the day of judgment 
and perdition of ungodly men. 

The scoffer does, indeed, smile at such declarations, and turns 
away from the warning voice that calls men to repentance: but 
the history of the past affords presumptions of truth too strong 
to be resisted by a rational mind. The laws of nature are no 
guarrantee for absolute and everlasting safety. The very ele- 
ments, so essential to life, can be easily converted into the 
sources of death, and often have been, where God has sent 
his wide-spread and desolating judgments through the earth. 
He wants not agents in nature to accomplish his will, for he 
knows all its constituent elements, and can touch at will the 
springs of life or death. The chemist knows full well that it 
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would be an easy thing for God to set fire to our globe. All 
that would be needed, would be to increase the proportion of one 
or two of the ingredients of our atmosphere. The naturalist can 
descry, in the voleanic craters which afford vent in different 
parts of the globe for the terrible agents that are struggling 
within, the vast reservoir of internal fires, which, at the Creator’s 
will, can rend and melt this globe of ours. There is no want 
of the agents or supporters of combustion. The very laws of 
nature, if disturbed, as they sometimes have been, though now 
they work for its safety, would just as easily work for the world’s 
destruction. It isthe will and the hand of God that holds them 
in abeyance, and makes them subserve the purposes of Jife and 
happiness. They possess no necessary perpetuity. But the 
moral government of God is immutable, like himself; and he 
has declared, that it is easier for heaven and earth to pass away, 
than one tittle of the law to fail. The word of the Lord shall 
stand, and he will do all his pleasure. But it is his will, that 
his moral law and constitution should remain forever inviolate. 

In view, then, of this important truth, how unspeakably fool- 
ish and delusive are the sinner’s hopes! God declares that sal- 
vation is far from the wicked, and that escape is forever impos- 
sible for those who persist in violating his laws, and reject the 
only remedy which heaven has provided to obviate the conse- 
quences of their past rebellion. Yet what multitudes indulge 
hopes and schemes of bliss which are sustained and prosecuted 
in direct wanton violation of the law! Their sensuality and 
selfishness, their profanity and impiety, their falsehood and 
treachery, their avarice and cruelty, demand punishment, and 
will secure it, if they reject the boon of heaven, and refuse to 
return as humble penitents, and submit to the divine sway. On 
the basis of personal merit they can never stand, having once 
violated the law. However trivial they may allege their of- 
fence to have been, God will not allow one tittle of his law to 
fail. Another method of salvation is impossible. If the right- 
eousness of Christ be rejected, there is no remedy, and there can 
be none other than delusive hopes. 

The benevolence of God also appears distinctly in view of 
this subject. His law was made wisely, and was designed and 
adapted for the happiness of his subjects. Just in proportion 
to the strength of his benevolence, therefore, must he adhere to 
that law and enforce its provisions. 

How utterly insecure and dangerous, too, must be the state of 
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that nation which throws off the restraints of God’s good and 
wise and holy law, and whose rulers and governors will not re- 
cognise his authority and its prescriptions in their legislation and 
administration of justice! Egypt, and Nineveh, and Babylon, 
and Greece, and Rome, and other nations of ancient and mod- 
ern ages, afford illustrations of the stability of God’s word, and 
of the utter insecurity, yea, certain eventual destruction, of that 
oye who will not give glory to God, and reverently observe 

is laws. We have had examples of his retributive justice 
already in the history of our own country; and if these United 
States will, by their constituted authorities and their popular 
habits, set at nought his will, and trample his law beneath 
their feet, desecrate his Sabbath, profane his name, disregard 
the solemn sanctions of his oath, violate public faith, disrespect 
obligations, and substitute their will and wisdom for his, we 
too shall Jearn, in our sad history, that there is a God which 
judgeth righteously in the earth, whose sway extends as well to 
nations as to individuals. 

It will be but a poor pretence to urge that, as the God of 
nature, he may be treated with respect ; but that the very ge- 
nius of our government prevents us, as a people, from recog- 
nizing and honoring him as the God and Father of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. The God of nature is the God 
of grace ; and he is Governor among the nations. To distin- 
guish between these revelations of the same Being, and that for 
the purpose of treating his mediatorial scheme with practical 
contempt or neglect, will only secure the merited vengeance of 
that dread Being, who will not allow the violations of his law 
and the rejection of his counsels, to pass unpunished. 

Whether as individuals or nations, the reason and the means 
of destruction will be found the same, and the result as sure. 
Opposition to, or neglect of the constitution of God, will and 
must prove fatal. It is madness, for either the private individ- 
ual, or the public functionary, or the authorities of a nation, or 
the mass of a people, to expect that God will annul his law. 
Few, if any, would dare to avow such an expectation. But 
what says their conduct? Examine that,—not only the con- 
duct of the openly profane and vicious, but of those whose be- 
havior is the most externally correct. Penetrate their secret 
thoughts, which they wrap up in darkness to conceal the hor- 
ror of them from themselves, and it shall be seen, that there 
are not wanting those who madly hope to overcome God. Is it 
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asked who they are? It is the fool-hardy soldier that braves 
danger, affronts death, and marches with undaunted step amidst 
fires and flames, but has never repented of his sins and commit- 
ted his soul to Jesus Christ. 

It is the foolish maddened votary of false honor, the miserable 
slave of cowardly fears which prevent him from manly indepen- 
dent exercise of his own judgment and will, and from submitting 
to the dictates of his own conscience, who ventures in single 
combat with his fellow man, and seeks by shedding blood to 
atone for the dishonor or the injury which he thinks have been 
done to him. It is the statesman, who pursues the suggestions 
of party wisdom,tramples the law and Sabbath of the Lord 
beneath his feet, and fears not to be guilty of state crimes, and 
to disclaim all practical respect for Jesus Christ and his religion. 
It is that proud philosophical stoic, who conceits himself to be 
superior to all the ills and vicissitudes of life, and lives in neglect 


of the law and worship of God. It is that luxurious son of 


wealth, who trusts in his riches and felicitates himself in their 
abundance. It is that voluptuary, who scoffs and sneers at all 
denunciations of divine vengeance, and turns away from all re- 
presentations of heaven and hell, of eternity and damnation, and 
seeks to drown reflection in his cups, his company, his amuse- 
ments and diversions. In a word, they are all who live in the 
violation of the law of God, and promise themselves escape 
from wrath, and bliss hereafter; when God hath said, “It is 
easier for heaven and earth to pass than for one tittle of the 
law to fail.” 


ARTICLE VI. 


Exposition oF Jeputuan’s Vow, Junees 11: 20-40. 
By Rev. Xenophon Betts, Vermillion, Ohio. 


Tuts vow of Jephthah belongs to the class which Moses de- 
scribes (Lev. 27) as “singular vows,” i. €., vows which were 
not prescribed particularly or required ; something of the na- 
ture of free-will offerings. Jephthah was moved by the Spirit 
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of God to stir up the children of Israel, and lead them to war 
against their oppressors, the children of Ammon. As he, with 
his host, was ready to go against their enemies, “Jephthah 
vowed a vow unto the Lord, and said, If thou shalt, without 
fail, deliver the children of Ammon into my hands, then it shall 
be, that whatsoever cometh forth of the doors of my house to 
meet me, when I return in peace from the children of Ammon, 
shall surely be the Lord's, and (margin, or, Heb.) I will offer 
it up for a burnt offering,” 30,31. He went out, was success- 
ful; and on his return to his house, his daughter, an only child, 
came out first to meet him, and it is said, he “ did with her ac- 
cording to his vow which he had vowed: and she knew no 
man,” 39. 

The question arising on this passage is, What was the im- 
port of Jephthah’s vow? This being settled, it settles the ques- 
tion, what he did with his daughter, for it is expressly said, he 
“did with her according to the vow which he had vowed.” 

The import of the vow depends on the manner of rendering 
the conjunctive particle 1, whether it is used copulatively or 
disjunctively. It is well known that the structure of the He- 
brew language admits of either. This particle has the same 
force as the Greek xa/, which may signify either and or or, both 
or either. Its meaning is to be determined by the subject with 
which it is connected. Hence the margin of our Bible gives 
the disjunctive rendering to the particle in thiscase. The vow 
will then read, “ Whatsoever cometh forth of the doors of my 
house to meet me, when I return in peace from the children of 
Ammon, shall surely be the Lord’s, or I will offer it up for a 
burnt offering.” With this rendering, the fulfilment of the vow 
will imply that Jephthah, in some peculiar way, devoted his 
daughter to the Lord (probably to some such service. as led to, 
or required, a life of celibacy). 

The design of this article is, by establishing the marginal 
reading as the correct one, to remove a difficulty from the pas- 
sage which strikes many minds with horror, and throws a dark 
shade over the character of Jephthah. With the marginal 
reading, the passage does not teach that Jephthah imamsclated 
his daughter, but that he devoted her to the service of God in 
some peculiar way, and thus to a life of celibacy. We are led 
to adopt the marginal as the true reading from the following 
considerations : 

1. From the nature of singular vows. The account and reg- 
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ulation of singular vows, or voluntary devotements, is found, 
Lev. 27. Such vows respected persons, clean and unclean 
beasts, houses, and lands. In respect to persons, the rule was, 
“ When a man shal] make a singular vow, the persons shall be 
for the Lord by thy estimation,” v. 1. Then follows a rate of 
estimation according to the age and sex. In ee to clean 
beasts, “ whereof men bring an offering unto the Lord, all that 
any man giveth of such unto the Lord shall be holy,” v. 9. 
There was no estimation put upon such devotements, and no 
condition of redemption. If it was an unclean beast, it was to 
be presented before the priest, and by him valued. It might 
then be redeemed by adding one-fifth to the value of it. Ofthe 
rules and conditions of other devoted things, it is not necessary 
to speak, as they could not be embraced in the condition of 
Jephthah’s vow, ‘* Whatsoever cometh forth of the doors of my 
house to meet me.” This could respect only the persons of 
his household, or the beasts of his possession. Now, by adopt- 
ing the marginal reading, the language of the vow was exactly 
adapted to the rule respecting singular vows. A person, or an 
unclean beast, was to be the Lord’s, i. e., for his service; but 
clean beasts, those whereof men bring an offering unto the Lord, 
were to be holy, i. e., should be offered in sacrifice. His vow 
was, it “shall surely be the Lord’s, or I will offer it up for a 
burnt offering.” This embraced all the possible alternatives. 
If it should be one of his household, or a beast, which it was 
not proper to offer in sacrifice, it was to be separated to the 
Lord’s service: but if it should be a beast, whereof men bring 
an offering to the Lord, then he would offer it up for a burnt 
offering. 

2. The context favors the marginal rendering. There is no- 
thing in the context, aside from the language of the vow, 
which would lead us to suppose that Jephthah put his daughter 
to death. All that is said in relation to his vow is, that he “ did 
with her according to the vow which he had vowed,” which, 
as we have seen, necessarily signifies no more than that he, in 
a peculiar manner, according to the conditions of the singular 
vow, gave her to the Lord, probably including, devoting her 
to a life of celibacy. This is all that is required to explain the 
context; and some parts of it are better explained by this inter- 
pretation, than by supposing that he offered her up for a burnt 
offering. This will fully explain Jephthah’s grief at meeting 
her. The context specifies that she was his only child. His 
15 
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devoting her then in this manner would be the blotting out of 
his name and family. This, in Israel, was regarded as a peculiar 
calamity. This interpretation better explains her conduct with 
her companions, in spending a season previous to the fulfilment 
of the vow in “ bewailing her virginity.” It certainly strikes 
the mind rather singularly, that this should be the subject of 
their lamentation in prospect of the speedy violent death of one 
of their number. But, adopting the proposed interpretation, 
it is just the course we might expect them to pursue. She was 
about to be separated from them to spend her life of celibacy, 
either in retirement, or somewhere in such employment as 
would remove her from their society, and cut her off from the 
most animating hope of a daughter of Israel, that of becoming 
a mother, and possibly the mother of the promised Messiah. 
“ She went with her companions, and bewailed her virginity 
upon the mountains” two months. This interpretation agrees 
better with the language of the historian, in recording the ful- 
filment of the vow, than the received translation, which must 
signify that he offered her up for a burnt-offering. The record 
is, “ And it came to pass, at the end of two months, that she 
returned unto her father, who did with her according to the vow 
which he had vowed; and she knew no man,” v. 39. This 
Jast clause seems rather uncalled for, on the supposition that she 
was at that time offered up for a burnt-offering ; but, taking the 
marginal reading, it is perfectly natural. This closing remark 
shows in what manner the vow was fulfilled. He did to her 
according to bis vow; and, instead of giving her to a husband, 
and thus perpetuating his family by her, he gave her to the 
Lord, and she remained unmarried for the sake of his service, 
that she might care for the things of the Lord, how she might 
please him. There is a marginal reading of the 40th verse, 
also, which becomes significant and appropriate, by adopting 
the marginal reading of the 31st, and the interpretation propos- 
ed. It is said, “ The daughters of Israel went yearly to /ament 
(margin “to talk with’’) the daughter of Jephthah, the 

ileadite, four days in a year.” On the adoption of the pro- 


posed interpretation, the marginal reading of the last verse be- 
comes perfectly consistent and natural. It is the very course 
that would be expected from her companions, that they should, 
at suitable times, visit and commune with her. This course is 
rendered the more probable, as it might be expected that, by 
her retirement and devotions, she would become distinguished 
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for her wisdom and piety, and thus would become a person of 
interest, not only to her immediate companions, but to the 
“ daughters of Israel” generally. 

Here the question may arise, with regard to the fact of such 
devotements. Without entering fully into that subject, it can- 
not be denied, that some passages favor the idea. 1 Cor. 7: 
32—34, clearly implies such a practice, and more than inti- 
mates, that it was regarded with complacency, as favorable to 
piety in those who could adopt it. Our Saviour’s remark, that 
there are some who have made themselves eunuchs for the 
kingdom of God’s sake, implies the same thing. It is evident, 
also, that there were many female as well as male servants em- 
ployed in the service of the Jewish religion; and some things 
favor the idea that they lived in celibacy. Repeated mention 
is made of singing men and singing women. Ezra mentions a 
large company that claimed to be children of the priests, who 
had lost their register, and who were consequently excluded 
from the priesthood until their origin could be settled. He says, 
“ The whole congregation together was forty and two thousand 
three hundred and threescore. Besides their servants and 
their maids, of whom there were seven thousand three hundred 
and thirty and seven: and there were among them, two hun- 
dred singing men and singing women,” Ezra 2: 64,65.— 
In Numbers, chap. 31st, we have an account of a war of the 
Israelites with the Midianites. They slewall the men and saved 
the women and children. The Lord directed further, to slay 
all the women that had been defiled by carnal intercourse with 
men, and all the male children, and to spare the remaining 
females. Of these there were thirty-two thousand. These were 
equally divided with the rest of the spoil, between them that 
went out to war and all the rest of the congregation. Then, 
from the warrior’s half, one in five hundred was to be a heave- 
offering for the Lord: of the people’s half, one in fifty was to 
be given to the Levites, which kept the charge of the tabernacle 
ofthe Lord. The Lord’s portion therefore of these, was thirty- 
two persons; and these, among the rest of the Lord’s portion of 
the spoils, Moses gave unto Eleazar the priest: from the other 
half, there were three hundred and twenty, which he gave with 
the rest of their portion of the spoils to the Levites, which kept 
the charge of the tabernacle of the Lord. It is very plain, that 
widows sometimes remained in their state of widowhood from a 
regard to the service of the Lord. Anna, the prophetess, is an 
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example; andthe company of widows in the primitive Christian 
to shows also the same custom. All these considerations 

o to make it appear that devotements to the service of the 
Ford were not uncommon in Israel. 

3. The character of Jephthah favors the marginal reading 
and the proposed interpretation. Aside from this one act which 
is the subject of inquiry, there is nothing which leaves any rea- 
son for suspicion in regard to his piety, or even any thing which 
appears like rashness. He was, indeed, an illegitimate child ; 
and by the pride and rashness of his brethren he was thrust out 
from his father’s house ; but nothing is said of him in this trans- 
action prejudicial to his character. It is said, indeed, that cer- 
tain vain fellows joined themselves to him in his banishment ; 
but that was true of David also in like circumstances. It shows 
only that he was a man looked up to in whatever company he 
was found. This appears still farther in the fact, that when 
his brethren were in trouble, they were glad to recall him, and 
that also with the promise to submit themselves to him as their 
leader. The whole narrative, except this misconstruction of his 
vow, goes to establish his claim to be ranked as the apostle has 
ranked him among the crowd of faithful witnesses. Take this 
view of his vow, and his whole character appears consistent. 
He made a vow perfectly in accordance with the nature of the 
dispensation under which he lived, and for the regulation of 
which, rules had been prescribed which would cover every pos- 
sible alternative ; and he fulfilled the vow which he had made at 
a great personal and domestic sacrifice. Take the other view 
of this passage, and you have one who is ranked by inspiration 
among the faithful witnesses, offering a human victim in sacri- 
fice to Jehovah, an abomination of which one of Jephthah’s 
rank and intelligence could not possibly be ignorant. Another 
alternative, no less absurd, is, that his vow, if interpreted accord- 
ing to the received reading, might have bound him to offer some 
unclean thing in sacrifice to God, which he must have known 
was expressly forbidden. The marginal reading removes this 
difficulty. 

4. The providence of God in the case favors the marginal 
reading. Is there any other instance in which God was so sol- 
emnly appealed to in behalf of his own cause, for a result, 
where, by the result, he involved a servant of his in so decided 
an act of abomination? Herod’s oath to his niece is not an 
analogous case. Herod was not pledging himself to God’s ser- 
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vice. He was the slave to his lusts, and God ensnared him in 
his own rash vow; he no doubt also held him responsible for 
the consequence. Neither was God’s command to Abraham to 
offer up Isaac a parallel case. He tried Abraham’s faith, but 
saved him from any result which would leave the suspicion of 
cruelty on his character. The case before us, on adopting the 
received translation, is a perfect anomaly in the providence of 
God. 

From all these considerations, we regard the marginal as the 
true reading; and suppose that Jephthah, instead of offering 
his daughter in sacrifice as a burnt-offering, devoted her in some 
special way to the service of the Lord and to a life of celibacy. 
He “did with her according to his vow which he had vowed : 
and she knew no man.” 


ARTICLE VII. 


Curist THE Preacuer’s Mopet. 


By Rev. Asa D. Smith, Pastor of tie Brainerd Presbyterian Church, New-Yo:k. 


Ir is not the design of the present article to dwell on our 
Lord’s more private excellences. We touch not, except in the 
way of brief and incidental reference, on the blamelessness of 
his general life, his meekness and lowliness of mind, his ever 
active benevolence, his zeal for God’s glory, his devotional 
habits, his self-sacrificing spirit. We consider him not even, so 
to speak, as a theologian—but simply as a Preacher. It is doubt- 
less proper thus to regard him. There are certain limitations, 
however, with which his example should be copied, and, to 
preclude all misapprehension, it may be well just to glance at 
these in the outset. 

The circumstances of his ministry were in some respects pe- 
culiar. This remark might be illustrated by many a reference 
to the character of the age in which he lived, and to the genius 
and habits of the people among whom he labored. And it has 
an important relation to his preaching considered as a model. 
Forms, both of speech and action, change somewhat with cir- 
cumstances. They are seldom, therefore, to be exactly copied, 
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however worthy of adoption the unchanging principles they 
embody. Our Lord’s example, indeed, in all its departments, 
is to be followed rather as to its principles, its elements of ex- 
cellence, than as to its outward shapes; accommodated as those 
shapes were to surrounding circumstances, and different, in 
many points, as those circumstances were from ours. Again, 
our Lord’s character was unlike that of his servants in respect 
to his perfect holiness. It was altogether natural and proper 
that this should in some degree modify his preaching. He 
could say, fearlessly, “ Which of you convinceth me of sin ?” 
It was quite becoming in him, therefore, to reprove with a se- 
verity, and to denounce with a sternness, which would hardly 
befit those who are themselves transgressors,—who adopt, every 
one of them, the confession of Paul, “I know that in me, that 
is, in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing.” And further, divinity 
was in Christ united with humanity. He could properly speak, 
as God does in the Scriptures generally, with an air of author- 
ity which a worm of the dust may not assume. And so he 
did speak, at certain times especially, Deity shining out through 
the vail of flesh, We may add, that during our Lord’s ministry, 
anterior at least to his death, the work of redemption was in- 
complete. Of consequence, the great system of gospel truth 
could be but partially exhibited. Many things pertaining to it, 
even his disciples could not bear till he had risen from the dead. 
Our Lord was straitened, even as to his teaching, till his bap- 
tism of blood was accomplished. It was reserved for the Apos- 
tles and their successors in the ministry, to preach Christ cruci- 
cified with a distinctness and fullness which that doctrine 
could not well assume, while, as yet, the cross had not been 
erected. 

But these limitations affect not our general position. As to 
all the great points of excellence in pulpit discourse, our Lord’s 
preaching may still be regarded as a perfect model. To some 
of its main characteristics, as thus apprehended, we propose to 
advert, attempting, of course, in a single article, but an out- 
line. 

We notice first its spirituality. Of this there are various as- 
pects. It is one of the most obvious, that he kept aloof from 
all secular topics. He declared, emphatically, that bis kingdom 
was “not of this world;” and with this announcement all his 
preaching corresponded. He delivered no political discourses. 
Political evilsthere certainly were around him—evils unfriendly 
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to the progress of the gospel, and which the spirit of the gospel 
was suited to eradicate. But he meddled not with them directly. 
It was impossible to draw him into a discussion of them. Cesar 
might be a tyrant—he doubtless was. His government was 
little better than a system of slavery. He made sad havoc of 
human rights. Yet all our Lord could be induced to say of 
him, even when artfully and earnestly interrogated, was but to 
suggest certain great and efficacious principles, which he left it 
for his hearers to apply : “ Render unto Cesar the things which 
are Czsar’s, and unto God the things which are God’s.” When 
requested, on a certain occasion, to assume, as it were, judicial 
functions, to settle a question of heirship, his ready response 
was, “Man, who made me a judge or a divider over you?” 
And he proceeded to expose the inward evil, which formed, 
doubtless, the chief difficulty in the case: “ Take heed, and be- 
ware of covetousness.” As if he had said, “ It is the main ob- 
ject of my ministry to promote inward purity. This attained, 
all secular evils will either pass away or become tolerable.” 
In accordance with such views he seems to have always acted. 
Slavery existed in the world, and that of the most revolting 
kind, during his whole ministry. It existed in the very empire 
to which Judea was attached, yet he never made it the object 
of a specific attack. He knew full well that the best way to 
extirpate it, was to establish his kingdom in human hearts. 
The apparatus of war was around him, and “ wars and rumors 
of wars” were predicted by him. Yet he never preached “a 
peace sermon,” as that term would be understood by some. If 
the peace of God should but pervade the spirits of men, he 
was well assured they would have peace with each other. What 
a lesson have we here for the gospel minister! He may not 
close his eyes to the secular grievances of the times, to the dis- 
orders of the social system, to political abuses, and international 
evils. But heshould ever remember, that his chief reformatory 
agency, as to all these matters, is the simple preaching of the 
gospel, the winning of soul after soul to Christ. And this, he 
be assured, is the mightiest of all agencies. 

he spirituality of our Lord’s preaching was apparent, also, 
in his manner of exhibiting divine things. It was seen in his 
treatment of religious forms and ceremonies. These he did not, 
indeed, wholly repudiate, but he made them, comparatively, of 
little account. To the Jews, burdened not only with the Mosaic 
ritual, but with superadded traditions of the elders, he said, 
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“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” In reproof of their formality, he quoted 
the declaration of God by the prophet, “1 will have mercy and 
not sacrifice.” ‘ God,” he taught them, “ is a Spirit, and they 
that worship him, must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 
He cast no contempt on rites divinely appointed, but he laid no 
undue stress upon them. He gave not the slightest countenance 
to those who contend for certain ceremonies, as if the salvation 
of the world were at stake, and who exclude from their fellow- 
ship all who differ from them. The circumstantials, the dra- 
pery,. the mere ——. and symbols of religion, he ever 
reprelented as of very inferior consequence. In all his preach- 
ing, the weightier matters of the law, and the great essentials of 
the gospel, were the all-absorbing topics. In all his inculcations 
of religious duty, we may add, he had respect chiefly to the in- 
ward fe e. At an early period in his ministry, he refuted the 
superficial interpretations of the law current among the Jews. 
He taught them that God’s commandment was exceeding broad, 
and that it had respect primarily and mainly to the inner man. 
He was always chiefly intent on the rectification of the spirit. 
‘Out of the abundance of the heart,” his doctrine was, “ the 
mouth speaketh ;”’ “ out of the heart” proceedeth all manner of 
wickedness. He aimed at the reformation of the whole man, 
by setting right the foundations and elements of character, the 
sources and springs of action. 

In all this how wise and salutary was his example! How 
vain are all attempts at reform, which are chiefly directed to 
the outward life! If ever so successful, they would still come 
far short of God’s standard—they would fail to fit the soul for 
heaven. But in the nature of things, they must be compara- 
tively powerless. The farther you depart from the spirituali- 
ties of religion, the less you have to do with conscience. She 
seconds your efforts but feebly, when they have little respect to 
her chief sphere of jurisdiction, the world within. And if, by 
other means, you succeed in producing some external change, 
it will probably prove but temporary. You have been cleans- 
ing the stream, while the fountain is still foul and turbid. The 
lava has been pent up for a little season, and flowers have been 
scattered around, but it will soon burst forth, the more terrible 
and destructive for the very restraint it has suffered. Who has 
not observed, how utterly inefficacious that preaching has soon 
become, whose expositions and injunctions reproofs and horta- 
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tives, have had to do chiefly with the outward conduct? A 
congregation under such training will soon remind the most 
superficial observer of “the heath in the desert.” The noise, 
and stir, and bustle, to which clerical empiricism at first gave 
rise, will soon subside into the stillness and quietude of death. 
A sort of galvanic treatment may produce startling spasms for a 
time, but even these will soon cease. To drop the figure, it 
will come to pass, erelong, that though the preacher stand up in 
the holy place, and utter the most earnest entreaties, and the 
most awful rebukes and denunciations, he will yet seem to 
himself and to others, “as one that beateth the air.” How dif- 
ferent the result of eminently spiritual ‘preaching, such as our 
Lord’s! It bids streams gush forth in the desert. It forms not 
merely the cold and lifeless statue, but animates it with fire from 
heaven. Ifthe heart be right, all will be right. If the life of 
God be but begun in the soul of man, you shall see in all 
the visible character the outgoings of that life. Let the gospel 
minister, then, imitate most carefully the spirituality of his Lord's 
teaching. 

We may further illustrate the point in hand, by reference to 
the motives with which Christ was wont to enforce his teaching. 
His preaching in this respect was at a great remove from that 
mawkish sentimentalism, which may suit well enough the pages 
of an album, or an annual, but has little effect on man’s higher 
susceptibilities, and is miserably out of place in the pulpit. Nor 
were his persuasives drawn, as is sometimes the case, from the 
twilight region of natural theology—from the cold and cheer- 
less sphere of the heathen moralist. He had no resemblance, 
he afforded not the slightest countenance, to the preacher of 
whom it has been well said, 

“ How oft when Paul has served him for a text, 
Has Plato, Tully, Epictetus preached !” 
The morality he inculcated was enforced by highly spiritual 
motives. It was in this respect eminently evangelical. It was 
closely linked with the cross. Its sanctions and incitements 
were mainly gathered from the great scheme of redemption. 

Another prominent excellence of our Lord’s preaching, was 
its simplicity. This was a very natural result of its spirituality. 
He is most likely to be simple, who concerns himself chiefly 
with the great fundamentals of duty, with the inward elements 
of character. Hence the whole Bible is thus distinguished, and 
no part of it more so than the discourses of Christ. 
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This characteristic of his preaching may be considered in two 

pone of light, in respect both to language and thought. His 
anguage was exceedingly simple. Not that it was low, or 
even inelegant. In more beautiful costume thought was never 
arrayed. The quotations so often made from his discourses, 
even when connected with the highest strains of human elo- 
quence, are, to say the least of them, and to speak of their style 
alone, “like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” They are 
beautiful in all their simplicity—yea, they are beautifully sim- 
ple. This characteristic of Uy has, of itself, a charm. 
It not only brings truth down to the level of common minds, but 
makes that truth more attractive. And while it involves no- 
thing of vulgarity or coarseness, we may truly say, that it is 
compatible with the very highest adornment. 

But simplicity of thought is still more important, as to all the 
best ends of discourse, than simplicity of speech. Yet the one, 
obviously, may exist without the other. Nay, if we mistake 
not, the one has sometimes been the subject of much attention 
and solicitude, while the other has been little regarded. In our 
Lord’s preaching, however, both these characteristics were com- 
bined. His trains of thought were marked by great simplicity. 
His illustrations were all borrowed from the objects of nature 
and the common affairs of life. Nor were they, on this account, 
the less clear and impressive ; the reverse rather was true. It 
is a wise remark of Bacon, “ They be not the highest instances 
that give the securest information, as may be well expressed in 
the tale so common of the philosopher, that while he gazed 
upwards to the stars he fell into the water; for if he had looked 
down, he might have seen the stars in the water, but lookin 
aloft, he could not see the water in the stars. So it comet 
often to pass, that mean and small things discover great, better 
than great discover the small.” In simile and allegory, we 
may add, the preaching of Christ abounded. It may almost be 
said of his whole ministry, “ without a parable spake he not.” 
Truth was thus made palpable to the plainest understanding. 
Never did he exhibit it in an abstract way. His preaching was 
replete, if we may so say, with simple concretions. He dealt 
chiefly with masses of thought, with organic forms, rather than 
dissected members. He might be likened rather to the painter or 
the sculptor, than to the chemist or anatomist. He avoided utterly 
that excess of analysis which renders the preaching of some so 
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dry and unprofitable. [Illustrations of these remarks we might 
draw from all his discourses. It will suffice to select but one. 

On a certain occasion a lawyer “ stood up and tempted him.” 
He begged to know how he could secure eternal life. Jesus, in 
reply, referred him to the divine law, and questioned him as to 
his knowledge of it. He answered discreetly, giving a summary 
of the decalogue, and our Lord made appiication of it to his 
conscience. Willing, however, to justify himself, and troubled 
especially, it would seem, by the second great commandment, he 
began to question Jesus in respect to the duty it enjoins. “ Who 
is my neighbor?” What is the nature and extent of the be- 
nevolence required? A great question this—a grand point in 
theology, proposed, too, by a learned and subtle man, and ad- 
dressed to one “in whom are held all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge.” How, think you, did he reply? Let conjec- 
ture, for a moment, take the place of memory, and the thought- 
worn theologue answer after his kind. “He defined true 
benevolence, doubtless,” methinks I hear one say, “ as the love 
of being in general.” “ Whatever else, he said,” another re- 
lies, “ he made this point clear, unquestionably, that of all spe- 
cific, voluntary action, happiness is the ultimate end.”’ “ What- 
ever view he took,” says another, “ he doubtless entered deeply 
into the nature of moral distinctions, and the ground of moral 
obligation ; into the relations of man to his fellow-man, and the 
origin and scope of the social affections. His definitions, it may 
be presumed, were the most exact, his analysis profound and 
perfect, and his exposition of the whole subject—of its meta- 
physical aspects especially—clear, logical, and systematic.” 
Turn we now to the record, and not a single definition do we 
find,not a solitary analytical process, not one abstract statement, 
not the merest shadow of metaphysics. His response was but 
a simple allegory: “ A certain man came down from Jerusalem 
unto Jericho, and fell among thieves.” We need not repeat 
the rest, it is fresh in the reader's recollection. Instead of de- 
fining, or analyzing, or abstracting benevolence, he painted it, 
he bade it live and move, in human form, as it were, before his 
cavilling auditor. 

The great importance of simplicity in preaching, is apparent 
from various considerations. It is impossible without it to in- 
terest deeply the common people. By abstract and excessively 
analytic discourse, they are little moved, and less profited. They 
may admire, vaguely, the preacher’s profoundness, but they 
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understand him not, and weariness soon ensues. They care 
much less, indeed, for the recondite qualities of things, than for 
their obvious and practical nature. If truth interests them at 
all, it is in the living and palpable forms which the Bible gives 
it. If the water of life pm them, it is not as decomposed, 
but as it flows from the throne of God and the Lamb. And the 
common people, be it remembered, are the great mass of the 
people, the great majority of our hearers, and withal the most 
hopeful subjects of ministerial labor. It was so in the days of 
Christ. His ministry was chiefly attended by the plain people, 
and of that class were most of his followers. He had good 
reason, then, for adapting his preaching to such. And so have 
his ministers now. He of whom it cannot be said that the 
common people hear him gladly, may look for little success as 
a preacher of the gospel. He may be distinguished as a poet, 
or a critic, as a historian, an antiquarian, or a metaphysician, as 
deeply versed in theology even—but not as winning souls to 
Christ. 

The wisdom of our Lord’s example, in respect to the point 
in hand, may be still further evinced. Simplicity of discourse 
is quite as effective with the truly intellectual, as with the com- 
mon people. It is no indication of feebleness or poverty of 
mind, but the very reverse. It is easy enough to make a plain 
subject dark, by pedantic and profitless distinctions and defini- 
tions; but it is one of the highest achievements of intellect to 
make a dark subject so plain, that all shall wonder it ever 
seemed otherwise. Never is learning so magnified, as when 
she passes over her processes, and gives you her simple results. 
So the truly learned judge. Hence they respect most highly 
the preacher who, other things being equal, is most eminent 
for simplicity of discourse. And the preaching of such a man, 
is to them, as well as the common people, the most impressive. 
The truth is, the commonest sympathies of our race, the most 
ordinary springs of action, are ever the mightiest. Ascertain 
what chord is of deepest tone in the hearts of the multitude, 
and you have learned what chord will vibrate most powerfully 
in the bosoms of the intellectual few. 

Another leading characteristic of our Saviour’s preaching was 
its directness. It is possible that pulpit discourse should fail in 
this point, even when in some good degree spiritual and simple. 
We mean by directness, such a manner of exhibiting truth, as 
makes the audience feel that they themselves are concerned in it. 
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It is quite possible so to present human depravity, that even the 
attentive hearer shall hardly be reminded that he is depraved ; 
so to insist on penitence, that he shall hardly once think of it 
asa duty which heshould perform. You may so speak of “ the 
sinner,” or of “ sinners,” that you shall scarcely be suspected of 
the slightest reference to the persons present. And though 
your teaching be orthodox, and your announcements of coming 
wrath distinct and emphatic, every heart before you may be as 
quiet as if your discourse had related to the dwellers in some 
other planet. It was eminently otherwise with Christ. He al- 
ways made his hearers feel, not only that his speech was to 
them, but that they were interested in the truths he uttered. He 
not only declared to Nicodemus the general doctrine of the new 
birth, but he said also, “ Ye must be born again.” “ Art thou 
a master of Israel, and knowest not these things?’ To one 
who was curious to learn whether few or many would be saved, 
he said, “ Strive to enter in at the strait gate ;” thus reminding 
him that it should be his main object to secure his own salva- 
tion. In addressing the Scribes and Pharisees, his application 
of truth was often most pungent and terrible. “ Wo unto you, 
Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye shut up the kingdom 
of heaven against men; for ye neither go in yourselves, neither 
suffer ye them that are entering to go in.” “ Wo unto you, 
Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye are like unto whited 
sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, but are 
within"full of dead men’s bones, and of all uncleanness.”’? As on 
a certain occasion he was uttering reproofs like these, one of 
the lawyers said to him, “ Master, thus saying thou reproach- 
est us also.”” But so tar from retracting or qualifying what he 
had uttered, our Lord promptly replied, “ Wo unto you, also, 
ye lawyers!” It is said, in a certain place, that “ when the 
chief priests and Pharisees heard his parables, they perceived 
that he spake of them.” He so shaped his discourse ona 
particular occasion, that “ they which heard it, being convicted 
by their own conscience, went out one by one, beginning at 
the eldest, even unto the last.”’ And the testimony of the wo- 
man of Samaria was, “ Come, see a man which told me all the 
things that ever I did.” 

In-all this he exhibited great fearlessness. For he knew 
full ‘well it would give offence to many, and provoke, at 
times, the most violent opposition. And such, doubtless, to 
some extent, will be the result of a similar strain of preaching at 
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the present day. It will be unhesitatingly adopted, however, 
by the wise and faithful minister. He can hope, otherwise, for 
but little success. A general statement of truth—a statement 
of it as relating to the world at large—the deceitful and self- 
flattering heart will be likely to disregard. It is only as “ thou 
art the man,” rings in the perishing sinner’s ear, that preaching 
does its perfect work. We are not, indeed, at liberty, as we 
have before remarked, to adopt the air of majesty, or the tone of 
awful severity, which sometimes marked our Lord’s discourses. 
But our speech may, like his, abound in the second, rather than 
the third person. We may rest not till each hearer feels that 
he is intended. And as subservient to such a result, we should 
beware, as our Lord did, of needlessly qualifying truth. How 
broadly and boldly did he state it—in what paradoxes some- 
times! “I am come to send fire on the earth; and what will I 
if it be already kindled?” “I came not to send peace, but a 
sword.” How unlike was his manner in this respect to a cer- 
tain cautious and circumlocutory way of preaching. It is quite 
possible to utter the great verities of the gospel, with such 
qualifications, exceptions, limitations, provisos, and reserves, 
that though they may still retain in some sense their identity, 
they not only lose much of their appropriate force and beauty, 
but what is specially to be deplored, their application to indi- 
vidual cases is much less likely to be felt. 

The excellence of our Lord’s preaching is further manifest as 
we advert to its symmetry. By this we intend, generally, that 
every thing pertaining to his discourses was in due proportion. 
There was, in his ministry, no improper magnifying of any one 
doctrine or duty, no exclusive dwelling on any one topic. Nor 
was any one class of hearers regarded to the overlooking of 
others. He rightly divided the word, giving to every one a 
portion in due season. It would be a pleasant and edifying 
work, to review our Lord’s discourses with reference either to 
the variety of topics presented, and the symmetrical develop- 
ment of each, or to the varieties of character and condition to 
which his instructions had appropriate reference. We shall con- 
fine ourselves, however, to another and somewhat less obvious 
view. 

Our Lord’s preaching may be regarded as of perfect symmetry, 
in respect to its wise adaptation to the whole nature of man, its 
due regard to all the departments of his complex being. Con- 
sidered as the subject of pulpit ministrations, he may be describ- 
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ed as made up of intellect, conscience, and heart. And preach- 
ing may be characterized from its bearing on these several 
parts of his compound nature. It is not affirmed, of course, that 
it is possible to address human beings on religious subjects with- 
out appealing, more or less, to all these conjoined capacities. 
But it is quite possible—as facts have abundantly shown—to give 
some one of them disproportionate attention. There are those 
who preach chiefly to the intellect, to the comparative neglect 
of the conscience and the heart. There are others who dis- 
course mainly to the conscience, to the neglect of the heart and 
the intellect. And there are others still who address the heart 
chiefly, to the neglect of both the other departments of our 
being. Such faults, however, receive no countenance from the 
Saviour’s ministry. 

Preaching may be addressed, we have said, too exclusively 
to the intellect. Dry and unprofitable will such discourse be, 
whether of the topical or textual sort. Even when it keeps 
closest to the divine word—with its green pastures and still wa- 
ters—it fails of furnishing appropriate spiritual nutriment. It 
is not under the attenuated, plodding metapbysician alone, that 


“The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed.” 


In like unhappy plight may be the flocks of some who value 
themselves greatly on their exegetical skill. Preachers we have 
certainly heard, who reminded us forcibly of a quaint remark 
of Ralph Cudworth. “ There is,” says he, “a caro and a spiritus, 
a flesh and a spirit, a body and a soul,’in all the writings of the 
Scriptures. It is but the flesh and body of divine truths that is 
printed upon paper, which many moths of books and libraries 
do only feed upon ; many walking skeletons of knowledge, that 
bury and entomb truths in the living sepulchres of their souls, 
do only converse with ; such as never did any thing else but 
pick at the mere bark and rind of truths, and crack the shelis 
of them.” But let us not be understood to decry the exercise 
of intellect in the pulpit, or the fullest appeal to the mental ca- 
pacities. The human understanding is tasked tothe utmost by 
the religion of Christ. And the gospel is eminently conducive 
to vigor and enlargement of mind. The wise preacher will 
beware, however, of that sort of discourse which 


“ Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart.” 


He will beware of addressing the intellect to the neglect of 
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the conscience—that regent de jure of all the soul’s faculties. 
So his Lord’s example teaches him. While the discourses of 
Christ were highly intellectual, they dealt most faithfully with 
the moral sense; they kept the heart in continual and vigorous 
action. It is only thus, indeed—as it would be easy to show at 
large—that gospel ministrations are of highest advantage to 
the mental powers. It is only thus, of course, that the soul’s 
salvation can be secured. Let a minister so preach, that truth 
becomes with his hearers the object of mere intellection, and 
his discourse, however applauded, will be to them but “ a savor 
of death unto death.” 

It was said, also, that the conscience may be too exclusively 
addressed. However important, in some respects, its functions, 
it has no power of itself to purify the heart. It may be roused 
to intensest action, while depravity still rages and rules. It con- 
vinces of sin, but it melts not the soul into penitence ; it produces 
of itself, neither faith, nor hope, nor charity, nor the peace of 
God. To this latter result, other appliances are essential. You 
must appeal to the heart. The fragrance of the divine good- 
ness must be diffused around it—it must be bedewed with the 
tears, and bathed in the blood of Christ. The symphonies of 
heaven must steal sweetly over it. Thus, too, is the piety of 
God’s people most advanced. How powerless, even as to 
them, is discourse mainly objurgatory! How often do they re- 
main cold-hearted under it, and barren, and unprofitable ; how 
often does it seem even to sear the conscience itself! Against 
the error now referred to, the pee would be effectually se- 
cured by a close observance of his Lord's example. Christ did, 
indeed, as has been remarked, address the conscience most pun- 
gently ; but knowing what is in man, he appealed not to that 
alone. While he reproves, he allures; whilehe holds up with one 
hand the condemning law, he points with the other to the cross 
on which he hung, and to the mansions he has prepared for his 
followers. 

The wisdom of his example is further manifest, as we recur 
to the suggestion, that even the heart may be disproportionate] 
addressed. Deal with it to the comparative neglect of the intel 


lect, and fanaticism is the natural result; a religion of mere 
feeling is engendered, of blind and bewildering impulses, of 
endless and perilous vagaries. Address it powerfully to the 
overlooking of conscience, and a miserably selfish piety will be 
likely to ensue. In place of self-denial, there will be real, 
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though perhaps covert, self-gratification ; and a specious but 
sinister uéility will wear the honors which belong only to rec- 
titude. How admirable were Christ’s appeals, in that they 
were so happily balanced—to the heart, indeed, as we have 
said, but to the heart in fitting proportion ;—to the intellect and 
conscience in due measure also. To all the departments of our 
complex nature, but to all in perfect symmetry. 

There is another, and that a crowning excellence of Christ’s 
preaching, which we may not fail to notice. We refer to its 
affectionateness. Our readers are familiar with the ancient and 
oft-quoted maxim, 

—— “Si vis me flere dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi.” 
“If you wish me to weep, you must first manifest emotion 
yourself.” Most felicitously has Goethe expressed this same 
sentiment : 
“ Persuasion, friend, comes not by toil or art ; 
Hard study never made the matter clearer : 
Tis the live fountain in the speaker’s hea 
Sends forth the streams that melt the ravished hearer. 
Then work away for life ; heap book on book, 
Line upon line, and precept on example : 
The stupid multitude may gape and look, 
And fools may think your stock of wisdom ample : 
But all remain unmoved: to touch the heart— 
To make men feel, requires a different art. 


For touching hearts the only secret known, 
My worthy friend, is this :—to have one of your own!”"* 


To secure the highest ends of sacred eloquence, however, re- 
gard must be had to the kind, as well as the degree of emo- 
tion. It is very possible for the preacher to be highly excited, 
in view not so much of the truth he unfolds, in itself considered, 
or inits momentous applications, as of the intellectual processes 
to which he subjects it; the nice discrimination, the profound 
analysis, the lucid arrangement, the strict and conclusive ratio- 
cination. He may be like the hireling painter, who feels little 
interest in the countenance before him, but is delighted with his 
own imitation of it, with the rapidity and perfectness with which 
he transfers it to the canvass. Emotion of this sort will have 
little effect on the mass of hearers. The preacher’s sympathies 
must pass beyond his subject, considered simply as such, to the 


* Translated by A. H. Everett. 
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souls he seeks to save. He must show himself interested in 
their fearful state—not merely as a theme of discourse, but as an 
object of affecting contemplation—if he would hope to preach 
successfully. In other words, he must manifest in his preach- 
ing deep and unaffected love for souls. With what a charm 
does love invest even the simplest forms of speech! It makes 
the severest reproof comparatively grateful. Let a frown be- 
cloud your brow, and angry words fall from your lips, and how- 
ever pointed and just your censure, however cogent your argu- 
ments for reform, they will be all in vain. You will meet with 
a cold, and perhaps disdainful repulse. But go to an erring 
fellow-man, under the strong impulses of benevolence, let your 
tones be tremulous with compassion, and the dew of kindness 
glisten in your eye ; let your words be fraught with tenderness, 
and your whole demeanor bespeak deep and disinterested re- 
gard; and if the case be not utterly hopeless, your pleading 
will be prevalent. Oh, there is nothing like the eloquence of 
love! The doomed man in his dungeon, all blood-stained and 
hard-hearted, is melted by it, and becomes, the while, like a 
little child. You may sit by his side, and open before him the 
dark catalogue of his crimes ; you may expatiate upon them, you 
may appeal most powerfully to his slumbering conscience ; all 
this you may do, though many a cold-hearted intruder has been 
driven with curses from his cell, if your tears do but fall while 
you speak. You can say to men, indeed, just what you please 
—you can do with them, we had almost added, just what you 
will—if they do bah aoe evidence that you love them. 

Now in the bl and potent quality of kindness, the 
speech of Christ was unrivalled. He is in this respect, as well 
as others, a perfect model for the preacher. God is said to be 
love itself: and Christ was love incarnate. The savor of that 
same compassion which led him to the cross, was diffused 
through all his discourses. Well might the people wonder “ at 
the gracious words which proceeded out of his mouth.” Even 
with his most fearful rebukes, what expressions of tenderness 
were often linked! It was on the same occasion when he said 
to the Jews, “ Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye 
escape the damnation of hell,” that he exclaimed also, “Oh, 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest 
them that are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings!” How does the example of Christ forbid in 
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his ministers all harshness and bitterness of speech! How does 
it frown on a denunciatory spirit! With what sweet enforce- 
ment does it call for kindness and gentleness, for “ bowels of 
compassion,” and ee fraught with love. 

Such are some of the leading characteristics of our Lord’s 
preaching. Such is the perfect and delightful pattern which the 
Bible holds forth to every minister of the gospel. How impor- 
tant to every preacher, we remark in conclusion, is intimate 
acquaintance with Christ! How desirable that he should so study 
the record of our Lord’s ministry, as to catch the very spirit 
and manner of his preaching, just as by familiarity with some 
loved and venerated friend, we acquire often his very tones, 
and gestures, and forms of speech. Of other models of elo- 
quence, he need not, he should not beignorant. He may listen 
to the orators of ancient time. He may linger a while even in 
the heathen forum, and may give his ear to the more eloquent of 
the Christian fathers. He may seek improvement in the study 
of the more modern pulpit. No little advantage will he gain 
from familiarity with such eminent preachers as Baxter, and 
Howe, and Leighton, and Edwards, and Whitefield. But they 
are all imperfect models. He should turn from them all, at last, 
to him who spake as never man spake. With him he should 
commune, till as he opens his lips in the sacred desk, the 
very manner of his preaching shall remind his hearers of Christ, 
and they shall take knowledge of him that he has been with 
Jesus. The,word ofsuch a man is seldom in vain. Jt contains 
within itself the most potent elements of moral suasion: and 
according, as it does, with the mind of Christ, he delights to 
crown it with his blessing. 
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Review of Life and Writings 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Review or Lire anp Writines or Epenezer Porter Mason. 
By Rev. William B. Sprague, Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, Albany. 


Life and Writings of Ebenezer Porter Mason, interspersed 
with Hints to Parents and Instructors on the Training and 
Education of a Child of Genius. By Denison Olmstead, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale 
College. New York: Dayton & Newman. 


WE are free to acknowledge that our interest in Biography 
has been, in these latter years, not a little diminished by the 
flood of insipid and trashy productions that has come in upon 
us in this department of our literature. It is within our recol- 
lection that a new biographical work was comparatively a rare 
thing; and the fact that an individual had a book written about 
him was regarded as some evidence that he was not a mere 
common-place character: but the aggregate amount of excel- 
lence belonging to these works has not increased in proportion 
to their number. If there are still some beautiful monuments 
erected to departed merit, there are not wanting pens that are 
ready to immortalize departed mediocrity, if not departed dull- 
ness. The reasons of this are various. Sometimes it is to be 
traced to the indiscreet partiality of friendship ; sometimes to the 
commendable wish to aid some young nan in his education by 
the sale of the book; and possibly sometimes to a mistaken de- 
sire to figure on a small scale in the character of an author. 
There are some stars of this kind taking their places from time 
to time in our literary horizon, which we trust will shine for 
ages ; but not a small part of these publications, instead of be- 
ing stars, are mere fire-flies of the night, which shine only long 
enough to Jet us know they have existed. 

We have two or three grounds of objection to this as it seems 
to us characteristic feature of the times. In the first place, ad- 
mitting the character to possess no special interest, it is an act 
of injustice to the subject of the narrative that he should be 
dragged before the public after he is dead, just to receive a 
verdict of having done nothing and been nothing, that should 
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justify an attempt to blazon abroad his name or perpetuate his 
memory. And next, such a book is necessarily an imposition 
upon the public ; for those who buy it from their love of bio- 
graphy, with the impression that it is a good book, get cheated ; 
and those who read it to find out what it is, provided they are 
persons of intelligence and good judgment, are very likely to 
get vexed that they have thrown away their time as well as 
their money. Or if, for the sake of making an interesting vol- 
ume, a tame character be metamorphosed under the biogra- 
pher’s hand, into something which it never was and never 
could be, why here again there is manifest deception; and no 
wise man wishes to be gratified by receiving falsehood as truth. 
And last of all, we think this sort of book-making objectiona- 
ble on the ground that it is fitted to inspire the sober and re- 
flecting with a disrelish for biography in general ; and that in 
consequence of this, many a gem in this department of litera- 
ture will be comparatively overlooked because its brilliancy is 
obscured by the immense quantity of rubbish into which it is 
thrown. : 

While, therefore, we have no lack of interest in well execut- 
ed biography, where the subject is worthy of such a notice, we 
acknowledge that there is nothing specially attractive to us in 
the announcement of the biography of an individual of whom 
we have never heard ; and hence, when we took up the life of 
Ebenezer Porter Mason, we should probably have never looked 
beyond the title-page, if the name of Professor Olmsted had not 
caught our eye—a name which would be regarded by every 
body as a sufhcient pledge that the book was worth reading. 
And we had not advanced far in it, before we ceased to feel 
the need of the biographer’s name to carry us forward; and 
when we had read it once we read it again ; and now, upon the 
most sober view we can take of it, we feel justified in saying 
that the character which it delineates is in some respects among 
the most remarkable that have come within our knowledge. 
The book is well written of course—is characterized through- 
out by good taste, good judgment, and good feeling, but we are 
sure that Professor Olmsted will agree with us that it derives its 
highest interest from the remarkable facts which it details. We 
subjoin an outline of the life of this youthful prodigy, not as a 
substitute for the book itself, but as an inducement to our read- 
ers to possess themselves of the work, as exhibiting a more ex- 
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traordinary development of some of the faculties than almost 
any to be found on record. 

benezer Porter Mason was born at Washington, Connecti- 
cut, December 7, 1819; and we presume was named for the 
excellent Dr. Porter, who was formerly minister of that parish, 
and subsequently Professor and President of the theological in- 
stitution at Andover. His father was the Rev. Stephen Mason, 
Dr. Porter’s successor as minister of the parish in which he was 
born. In his very infancy, his precocious powers began to dis- 
cover themselves ; and he was scarcely less distinguished from 
other infants, than in childhood he was distinguished from other 
children, and in more advanced youth from other young men. 
His powers of observation especially began to develope them- 
selves at what would seem an almost incredibly early period ; 
and his father states that “he had seen him while a little 
creeper on the carpet, before he could walk, amusing himself 
with an examination of colors, textures and configurations; and 
seemingly to find exquisite delight in the graceful coils of a 
hair, and in the variety of changes which his little fingers could 
effect in its appearance.” His fondness for books began to 
discover itself before he was yet two years old; and even at 
that early period, he evinced his love of knowledge, by finding 
matter for inquiry in almost every object that came under his 
observation. His parent, however, aware of his unusual preco- 
city, with great good judgment, forbore to hasten the develop- 
ment of his powers, in the hope that a more leisurely growth 
might better subserve not only the consistency of his intellec- 
tual character, but the vigor of his physical constitution. 

At the age of about three, this interesting child was visited 
with one of the greatest of all earthly calamities—the loss of an 
excellent mother. This loss, however, it pleased a kind Provi- 
dence in a great measure to make up, by the kindness of ano- 
ther mother, and especially by the assiduous and devoted atten- 
tions of a beloved aunt, Mrs. Harriet B. Turner, who had much 
to do with his intellectual and moral training, who followed 
him through life with an affection truly maternal, and who min- 
istered to his last wants before he went down into the valley of 
death. 

From the time he was eight years old he was much under the 
care of Mrs. Turner, whose residence was in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia ; and it is chiefly from the memoranda which she has furnish- 
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ed, that his biography, especially through the period of his child- 
hood, has been made out. The book must be read before any 
adequate idea of his capabilities at this early period can be 
formed : our limits only permit us to say that he had gained a 
thorough knowledge of the steam-engine, that his play-things 
were globes and philosophical instruments, that he could calcu- 
late, especially in fractions, with astonishing facility, and that 
he had a perfect passion for that most sublime of all sciences, 
the science of astronomy. 

During his residence at the South, his remarkable powers 
attracted the attention of many distinguished individuals, and 
especially of the late excellent Dr. John H. Rice, who ex- 
pressed the highest admiration of his genius, and the deepest 
interest in his future welfare. But notwithstanding all the at- 
tention that he excited, and all the caresses that were lavished 
upon him, he lost nothing of the simplicity and modesty appro- 

riate to childhood. He was a child in his appearance, and 
in dutiful respect towards his superiors ; but in his aspirations, 
and to a great extent in his pursuits, he was a man. 

It does not appear that at this early period, he was the sub- 
ject of any very strongly marked religious impressions ; and 
yet we find that he was a most diligent and interested attendant 
on the Sabbath school, and was foremost in his zeal for acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. Indeed his father 
remarks that “ the clearness and strength of his intellectual fac- 
ulties, were no less perceptible in his biblical than in his math- 
ematical investigations; and while he fully believed in the in- 
spiration of the Bible and the doctrines which it contains, his 
faith was not merely a prejudice, but a sober, enlightened con- 
viction. 

In 1829, the Rev. Mr. Mason removed from Washington to 
Nantucket, where he was settled over a congregational church. 
Shortly after this, his son returned from the South, and went to 
live again under the parental roof. A letter addressed to his 
aunt shortly after his arrival at his new home, containing an 
account of his first impressions of Nantucket, is preserved in the 
memoir; and any person who has ever visited that singular 
spot, will, in reading the letter, be struck with a description 
entirely true to his recollections, and will marvel when he con- 
— that it came from the pen of a little boy but ten years 
of age. 

His residence at Nantucket continued for about two years; 
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during which period he enjoyed the best advantages for intel- 
lectual culture, not only from his connection as a pupil with an 
excellent school, but from his constant intercourse with parents 
and other friends who had formed a proper estimate of his 
powers, and were prom bent upon his improvement. The 
memoir introduces several interesting facts illustrative of the 
rapidity and extent of his acquirements at this time, and shows 
that he had already become at home in profound investigations. 
But with the strength of his reasoning faculty, he gave evidence 
also at this early period of a vigorous and brilliant imagination ; 
for though it does not appear that he wrote much poetry, he 
wrote some, which, if he had been nothing but a poet, would 
have given him a reputation. His “ Farewe!l to Nantucket” 
and some other pieces, are conceived and executed with inimit- 
able tenderness and beauty, and show that he was as capable of 
soaring among the stars for the indulgence of a luxuriant fancy 
as for purposes of scientific investigation. 

In the autumn of 1832, Mr. Mason sent his son to an excellent 
school that had been established at Ellington, Conn., under the 
superintendence of Judge Hall. Here he continued nearly two 
years, his mind rapidly unfolding, and giving new promise of 
the highest intellectual distinction. Some of his compositions 
while at Ellington, both in poetry and prose, are given us by 
his biographer; and they so far exceed any thing which his 
age might lead us to expect, that one might well require the 
most ample testimony to be satisfied of their genuineness. 

On leaving seme omy young Mason returned to his paternal 
residence at Nantucket, and became an assistant teacher in the 
school in which he had formerly been a pupil. Shortly after 
this, his father finding his ]abors as a minister at Nantucket 
too severe for his constitution, resigned his pastoral charge in 
that place, and removed with his family to Collinsville, a small 
manufacturing village on Farmington river. His son passed 
the ensuing summer with his friends in Richmond ; and in the 
following August was admitted a member of the Freshman class 
in Yale College. His examination on that occasion attracted 
the attention cf the professors who conducted it, and satisfied 
them that he possessed a mathematical genius of the highest 
order. 

Our limits do not permit us to go minutely into the history 
of his college life. It is a history of lofty aspirings and won- 
derful acquisitions, on the one hand, and of struggles wit 
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poverty and disease on the other. Scarcely had he joined 
college, before Professor Olmsted discovered that his ruling 
passion was for astronomy, and that he had no common genius 
for the pursuit to which his inclination prompted him ; and 
notwithstanding the eee which the professor has observed 
in his biography, it is manifest that young Mason found in him 
a friend and a father, as well as a professor; and that it was 
especially owing to Ats fostering care and attention that his 
wonderful genius for astronomy was so rapidly and successfully 
developed. In the progress of his college course, we find him 
here making a long series of the most accurate and difficult ob- 
servations upon the heavenly bodies, and there constructing 
telescopes of great power, and bringing out the most exquisite 
astronomical drawings—and all this in connexion with the ordi- 
nary routine of college studies. With a frail constitution at 
best, it was to be expected that his nightly watchings of the 
stars, with the necessarily attendant exposures persevered in for 
years, would affect his health ; and accordingly, we find that at 
several different periods of his college life, disease seemed to be 
making its inroads upon his constitution ; and there were signs 
which he overlooked, which yet announced to his anxious 
friends that he was probably destined to a premature grave. 
In addition to this, the unexpected failure of some pecuniary 
resources to which he had been permitted to look, subjected 
him to great embarrassment, and obliged him to make the most 
vigorous efforts to sustain himself to the close of his college 
course ; but through the kindness of his excellent friend, Pro- 
fessor Olmsted, he was furnished with employment more con- 
genial to his taste, by which he was enabled to continue in 
college, and relieved in some measure from the painful reflee- 
tion of being dependent on charity. Before he left college, his 
attainments in astronomy were such as to command the respect 
of the first astronomers of the country ; and the results of many 
of his observations have been carefully treasured up to be trans- 
mitted to posterity. In his senior years he seems to have re- 
solved on devoting his life to his favorite science ; though, 
notwithstanding his eager pursuit of this branch, he was highly 
accomplished in general literature, and not unfrequently invoked 
with much success the favor of the muses. 

Shortly after he was graduated he visited Philadelphia, 
where he had an opportunity of making the acquaintance of 
many distinguished men of science, from which he derived a 
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fresh impulse in his astronomical pursuits. From this visit he 
returned to New Haven as a resident graduate, and was for 
some time occupied, partly in preparing a treatise on practical 
astronomy, and partly in completing an article on the nebulz, 
which was afterwards published in the T-ansactions of the 
American Philosophical Society. This article, which Professor 
Olmsted reckons as its author’s greatest achievement, makes 
about fifty pages quarto, and is regarded as one of the most val- 
uable recent contributions which our country has furnished to 
astronomical science. At this period, owing to the immense 
amount of labor which he had assumed, and the constant expo- 
sures to the night air to which he subjected himself, his health 
became alarmingly impaired, and he reluctantly yielded to the 
importunity of Professor Olmsted to relax from his severe 
application to study. From this time, however, his health 
seems to have become an object of more solicitude with him, 
and he felt the importance of making his course of life, so far 
as possible, subservient to its establishment and preservation. 
Early in the summer of 1840, he received an invitation from 
the Western Reserve College to a tutorship in that institution ; 
and as, besides other advantages, the place was likely to offer 
some peculiar facilities for the prosecution of his astronomical 
researches, he was much inclined to accept the invitation. But 
while he was hesitating between this offer and a half-formed 
purpose to give up all literary and scientific pursuits for a year, 
and spend that time ona farm in Michigan, for the benefit of 
his health, a new proposal was made to him which seemed far 
more advantageous than either of his other plans, and which 
he determined without hesitation to accept. The proposal was 
that he should join the expedition under the government of the 
United States, for exploring the disputed boundary between 
Maine and Canada. Nothing could have been more accordant 
with his tastes and wishes, than this; for while it would secure 
to him a constant intercourse with kindred spirits, and furnish 
him with an opportunity to prosecute his favorite astronomical 
observations under a new and peculiar form, it would give him 
all the physical exercise he would need, and would be just the 
thing, as he imagined, to restore vigor to his enfeebled consti- 
tution. Accordingly, having received the appointment in due 
form, after a few days of hurried preparation, he set out for 
Portland on the 24th August with a view to join the expedition. 
After an absence of about two months, during which he 
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seems to have been actively employed, and to have acquitted 
himself with much credit, he returned to New-York, with his 
health in no wise benefitted by the hardships to which he had 
been subjected. Nevertheless, his interest in his astronomical 
pursuits had suffered no abatement; and he was especially 
concerned to complete the system of Practical Astronomy 
which he had undertaken at the instance of Professor Olmsted, 
and had left in an unfinished state at the time of his joining the 
expedition. Within a few days after his arrival at New-York, 
he made ashort visit at New-Haven, where he was cordially wel- 
comed to the hospitalities of Professor Olmsted’s house, and had 
every thing done that Christian kindness could do, to render 
him comfortable. But the friends who had loved and cherished 
him so long and so tenderly, and who had hoped so much from 
his eminently useful life, could no longer resist the conviction 
that he was laboring under an incurable disease, and that his 
earthly labors would soon be ended. In accordance with their 
recommendation as well as his own convictions, he determined 
to try the effect of a southern climate ; and with a view to this, 
immediately set out to visit his favorite aunt, Mrs. Turner, who 
still resided in Virginia. 

Professor Olmsted gives a touching description of the scene 
of parting with his young friend, with the full expectation that 
the separation would be succeeded by no future meeting in this 
world. On his journey, he stopped a few days in New-York 
and Philadelphia, and in each place was occupied chiefly with 
his astronomical friends. On his arrival at Richmond he was 
not a little exhausted by the fatigue incident to his journey, and 
his friends, who received him with the fondest affection, the mo- 
ment they beheld him, saw that he had come to them to die. 
Professor Olmsted received a letter from him dated the 19th 
of December, giving an account of his journey, and another 
from one of his friends dated the 27th, giving an account of his 
death. He was confined to his bed but a day or two, and in the 
act of being raised from his bed died without a struggle or a 

roan. 
: It will naturally be inquired what were the views and hopes 
of this young man in the prospect of death, and what evidence he 
left behind him that he had made provision for the coming world. 
The data which the memoir furnishes in relation to this subject 
are more scanty than we could have desired ; and yet this seems 
to be owing not to any fault in his biographer, but rather to the 
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cautious reserve with which he communicated his feelings. 
From his earliest childhood he manifested great tenderness of 
conscience, the utmost respect for aes authority, and an 
uncommon interest in the study of God’s word; and his father 
early expressed the hope, as he himself did tremblingly towards 
the close of his life, that he might have experienced the reno- 
vating operations of the Holy Spirit while he was yet in his in- 
fancy. And during his whole life, so far as appears, his char- 
acter was marked by the strictest regard to moral rectitude. In 
reply to a letter from his father, informing him of the hopeful 
conversion of his sister, he expressed a deep interest in the intel- 
ligence, seeming at the same time to recognize the fact that he 
was himself much less devoted to his highest interests than he 
ought to be. There are many passages in his writings that in- 
dicate his full conviction of the vanity of all human pursuits 
without reference to the interests of another life, and of the 
greatness and dignity of man as an accountable and immortal 
being. During the last few months of his life, his mind evidently 
became more intensely fixed on religious subjects, and Butler’s 
Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion and bis Bible seem 
to have been his constant companions. In his last conversation 
with Professor Olmsted, in which the Professor communicated to 
him honestly his impressions in regard to the fatal and rapidly 
approaching result of his malady, he expressed his determination 
to devote himself more earnestly and decidedly to his immortal 
interests, and then it was he remarked that he had some- 
times ventured to hope that he had been the subject of an early 
renovation, though he added that his subsequent coldness in re- 
gard to religious things had led him greatly to doubt whether 
he could have experienced such a change. On his arrival in 
Richmond, at the house of his beloved and devoted aunt, Mrs. 
Turner, religion became still more the all-absorbing object of 
his thoughts ; and perhaps no one could have been found more 
capable than this excellent relative of giving his last thoughts 
a right direction. In an account of his last days Mrs. Turner 
writes to a friend thus :—‘ A day or two after his arrival, he 
said to me, ‘ Aunt, it is gratifying to see my friends, as an ex- 
pression of their kindness, but I am very desirous, and I feel it 
to be of great importance to me, to be left alone. I wish you 
would place here for my use Scott’s Bible, Doddridge’s Rise 
and Progress, and Alleine’s Alarm.’ I remarked,‘ My dear, you 
are very weak, and not able to read much: here is your Bible, 
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where you know there is ample provision made for all you need.’ 
He said, ‘I am sensible of that, and all I can do is to cast my- 
self at the footstool of divine mercy, and I trust I shall not be 
cast away.’ I immediately presented to his mind the case of 
the leper, mentioned in the seventh chapter of the second of 
Kings, which he appeared fully to comprehend and to feel. At 
another time, while reading to him the fourteenth chapter of 
John, he took the words from me and repeated them from 
memory. I remarked, ‘ I am rejoiced, my dear, that this passage 
is so familiar to you in this season of trial.’ He said, ‘ 1 know 
it all, but I want to feel it more ;? and when I asked if these 
chapters had fastened on his mind from Sunday-school instruc- 
tion, he replied, ‘ No, but from reading them so much.’ He 
seemed to take a deep interest in my reading to him Mrs. 
Graham’s ‘ Passage over Jordan,’ which you know is a collec- 
tion of portions of Scripture, adapted to these solemn circum- 
stances with appropriate remarks. In this manner his thoughts 
were occupied, when he was suddenly taken from us.” 

The estimate which Professor Olmsted forms of the intellectual 
character of the subject of his memoir, seems to us to be fully 
sustained by the history of his life which precedes it. The 
crowning attribute of his mind seems tc have been a versatility 
which enabled him successfully to adapt himself to any thing. 
His powers of observation, of reflection, of reasoning, of fancy, 
were all of the higher, if not of the very highest order ; and though 
he will be remembered chiefly as an astronomer, he might have 
been, for aught that appears, equally distinguished as a mechani- 
cian, and in a high degree as a poet. His biographer institutes 
an interesting comparison between his powers and those of the 
lamented Professor Fisher ; and concludes—and we think justly 
—that while the former had far more versatility than the latter, 
he would not, if he had lived to the same age, have been infe- 
rior to him in soundness and depth of intellect. 

We sometimes see great vigor of mind associated with moral 
qualities which almost give us a disrelish for what is admirable 
in the intellect; but in the case of young Mason, the heart and 
the head seem to have been in delightful ae He was a 
gentle, docile, unpretending youth, full of affection to his 
friends and of gratitude to his benefactors; and while he ac- 
commodated himself most readily to the circumstances in which 
Providence placed him, he possessed an invincible perseverance 
to overcome any obstacles that might lie in his way. Those 
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who knew him best seem to have given him the greatest amount 
of affection as well as of admiration. 

We should forbear an inherent prying into the secrets of 
Providence ; and yet one can hardly help asking wherefore it is 
that He, who orders all things according to the counsel of his 
will, sends here and there a great spirit upon the earth to ex- 
hibit its marvellous powers for a little season, and then to our 
view prematurely closes the present scene of its exercises and 
improvements. We may, perhaps, find a solution of this prob- 
lem partly in the fact, that things out of the common course 
strike the mind with the greatest power; and that notwith- 
standing all the advantages of the general uniformity of the 
Divine government, some apparent variation from the track in 
which Providence ordinarily moves, may occasionally be neces- 
sary to arrest and direct the thoughts of men. The history of 
such a mind as that of Mason, is fitted to exalt our conceptions, 
more than the history of a thousand ordinary minds, of the gran- 
deur that pertains to the human soul—the grandeur of its 
faculties—the grandeur of its destiny. In contemplating men 
of only a common intellectual stature, such as we meet with in 
our every-day intercourse, we are but little impressed with the 
greatness of the human spirit. But let us see the giant mind 
towering above all others with which it is associated ; let us see 
the youth sinking into the profound of mathematical science ; 
or exploring other worlds by instruments of his own construc- 
tion ; or soaring away on an eagle’s wing in fields of fancy— 
and it must be no common degree of stupidity that will sup- 
press in our minds the feeling of reverence for our own spirits, 
and the feeling of concern that they may fulfil their appointed 
end. If the mind, even in this early stage of its existence, can 
achieve so much ; if, while subject to the influence of flesh and 
Sense, it can make itself at home in the distant regions of im- 
mensity ;—what will it not effect, as it shall expand under 
purer influences, and in brighter worlds, in the illimitable pro- 
gress of its being ? How vastly important that this great and 
immortal principle should receive a right direction! and how 
foolish and guilty are they who trifle in any way with their 
own souls! And while the appearance of a youthful prodigy 
upon earth must impress us with the inherent dignity of the 
mind, his removal from the earth, if his powers have been 
rightly directed, is equally fitted to impress us with the grandeur 
and glory of heaven. For there are assembled a host of illus- 
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trious minds, and their employments are worthy of their facul- 
ties ; and every object which occupies them renders the impress 
of heavenly beauty more deep, and thus they are undergoing a 
perpetual transition from glory to glory. When a youth of 
exalted intellect is removed from earth to heaven, it suggests 
the reflection that in that world of light, all flourish in immor- 
tal youth ; and even those who have descended through the vale 
of age, into the yet deeper valley of death, have come out of 
that valley in the glory of a complete intellectual and spiritual 
renovation. 

But while the occasional appearance of these intellectual 
prodigies doubtless has its important uses in the government of 
God, let it not be forgotten that every such case is attended 
with some peculiar dangers. We will notice two of the most 
important. : 

There is danger to the bodily health. It often happens that 
a mind of the highest order is found inhabiting a tenement of 
unusual frailty; and unless the tenement be carefully guarded, 
it will inevitably go prematurely to ruin. There is an inward 
fire in the spirit that consumes the vital energies ; and while 
we are yet gazing at some glorious young genius, we are called 
to write his epitaph. Mason from his earliest childhood had a 
feeble frame ; and while the operations of his mind were most 
vigorous and intense, his ruling passion led him to the most im- 
prudent exposures, and what was little better than trifling with 
his delicate constitution ; and under this double influence, it was 
not strange that he came so early to his grave. Young men of 
superlative genius are under special obligations to guard their 
health ; partly from the greater ability which they possess to 
render good service to their generation, and the consequently 
increased value of their lives, and partly from the fact, that they 
have to encounter some untoward salhbdeces arising from the 
more intense action of the mind upon the body, from which 
others areexempt. There is a voice from the grave of Mason 
charging every highly gifted young man, and indeed every one 
who is bent upon the highest cultivation of his powers, sacredly 
to guard his health, and to take care that his intellectual pur- 
suits are not at the expense of an emaciated frame and a broken 
constitution. It is a debt which he owes to himself, to his 
friends, to his country, to his race—that so far as it is in his 
power, he preserve his physical vigor unabated ; for, so long as 
the mind is connected with the body and acts through bodily 
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organs, it must depend in no small degree on the health of the 
body for the success of its operations. » Lass 

And there is yet greater danger in reference to his spiritual 
and immortal interests,—greater, as the interests at stake are 
more momentous. There is reason to hope that Mason was 
no stranger to the influence of eternal things; and that the 
mind which was here trained to such sublime excursions, is 
now prosecuting its researches into the works of God in a 
brighter light, and on a nobler field of observation. Neverthe- 
less, it cannot be doubted that the intensity of his devotion to 
scientific pursuits, lessened his general spirituality of character, 
and that a portion of the time which he spent in gazing at the 
visible heavens, had better have been spent in communion with 
his Heavenly Father. True, indeed, there is nothing in science 
in itself considered that is adverse to the influence of Chris- 
tianity,—on the contrary, science supplies to a rightly disci- 
plined spirit the materials of devotion ; and this is pre-eminently 
true of astronomy, which has in it every thing to exalt the 
Creator, and to abase man at his feet. And yet science, even 
astronomy, may so engross the whole man that God shall be 
forgotten in the pursuit; or if he be not entirely forgotten, shall 
receive but a partial and divided homage. If we mistake not, 
the fact to which we here refer is often illustrated in the ex- 
perience of religious students in our colleges. They suffer 
themselves to be so engrossed by their daily studies, that they 
find less time than they ought for daily devotion; while at the 
same time, they apologize to their consciences that necessity 
constrains them to be diligent, and that they are occupied in 
preparation for future usefulness. If the secrets of many a pious 
student’s heart were revealed, we doubt not that it would ap- 
pear that his best religious enjoyments were previous to his 
entering college ; and that in proportion as the fire of ambition 
had kindled, the fire of devotion had gone out. 

We have made these remarks, not with an intention to re- 
press a suitable zeal on the part of religious students in the 
pursuit of science and literature, but only to put them on their 
guard against perverting the advantages of their situation to 
the neglect of their higher interests. Let them remember that 
it is altogether at too great an expense that they become accom- 
plished scholars, and bear away the highest collegiate honors, 
if they thereby lose in any degree their evidence of the divine 
favor or their interest in eternal things. Let them study dili- 
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gently, earnestly, but in all their studies let God be acknow- 
ledged, and let every new attainment be consecrated to his 
service. And let those who make no pretensions to Christian 
character, remember that this character must become theirs, 
else neither the purpose of their lives is gained, nor the salva- 
tion of their souls secured; and let them bear in mind that 
science, literature, any thing that takes complete possession of 
the soul to the exclusion of eternal things, will operate as a 
barrier between them and heaven. Learning in itself is a 
noble endowment, but unsanctified learning, il] directed learn- 
ing, can never be a blessing to its possessor. 

In taking leave of this book, we feel that we have done it 
but imperfect justice in the brief sketch which we have now 
given. We have been able to deal only in generals, whereas 
the book deals in particulars ; and those who will estimate the 
character as it deserves, must not be contented with any thing 
short of Professor Olmsted’s description of it. It is well that 
the writing of the memoir was confided to such hands ; and we 
doubt not that the manner in which he has done his work will 
secure to him the approbation and gratitude, not only of his 
own generation, but of posterity. 


ARTICLE IX. 
Conr.ict or Laws—or Caurca anp Stare. 
INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


WE are obliged, in the present case, either to depart from our 
rule as to giving the author’s name, or to deprive our readers of 
the valuable thoughts of our respected correspondent. We 
reluctantly choose the former, after vain efforts to overcome 
the extreme modesty of the author and his reluctance to write 
for the public in any other way than anonymously. 

His legal acquirements, however, are such as to secure for 
him a high judicial station, and to qualify him for speaking by 
authority on the points discussed in the subsequent article. 
The views are striking, and worthy the consideration of every 
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citizen, and more especially of every minister of the gospel in 
this country, of every denomination. 

This, ay | the discussion of the biblical question in the last 
number of the Repository, have thrown up a munition of rock 
around the right of a man to marry the sister of his deceased 
wife, which it will require a strong battery to demolish. Ep. 





Union of Church and State isa partisan alarm-cry, frequently 
raised without cause, in apparent stupidity, for sinister purpose. 
The success which nevertheless attends it, proves the extreme 
sensitiveness of the public mind to the slightest indication of 
danger from this quarter. Frightful indeed must have been the 
mischief which has left such an indelible impression of dread 
upon the pre | of mankind. 

Conflict of Church and State has made no such impression ; 
it is not among even our imaginary perils: but history teaches 
us, there have been evils from this source, and wisdom admon- 
ishes us to be guarded against them. Power over conscience, 
is a tremendous power; it has been employed sometimes 
through ignorance and delusion, sometimes through sincere con- 
viction, ae through unprincipled, calculating selfishness, for 
effecting great wickedness. 

In this country, although fanaticism has not been wanting in 
zeal or effort to excite, under pretence of religion, the energies 
of conscience against state institutions, the church has discreetly 
confined itself within its own province. Having for its great 
work, the salvation of men, it has wisely refused to suffer any 
obstacle to be placed in its way of access to them; it has not 
sought, for the sake of its own greatness, to exercise lordship or 
authority ; but it has, to a greater or less extent, recognised 
the vital principle of usefulness,—to become the servant of all, 
if by all means it may save some. With respect to the civil 
power, it keeps in view its divine Teacher and his doctrines— 
“ Man, who made me a judge or a divider over you ?”—“ M 
kingdom is not of this world.”—*“ The kings of the Gentiles ex- 
ercise lordship over them; and they that exercise authority 
upon them are called benefactors; but ye shall not be so.”— 
“ Let every soul be subject to the higher powers: for there is 
no power but of God : the powers that be are ordained of God :” 
“‘ wherefore ye must needs be subject not only for wrath, but 
also for conscience’ sake.””—“ The servant of the Lord must not 
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strive, but be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient, in meek- 
ness instructing those that oppose themselves, if God peradven- 
ture will give them repentance to the acknowledging of the 
truth, and that they may recover themselves out of the snare of 
the devil who are taken captive by him at his will.’”-—Who 
would suppose, that there had ever been lust and strife of the 
church for power? Yet, looking in this direction, what havoc 
do we see of the rights and welfare of man! what desolation 
of intellect, and morals, and all good! It is not by conflict of 
laws, nor by acts of power, that the church can expect to pro- 
mote just government, but by enlightening and purifying, 
through a preached gospel, the minds and consciences of men: 
it is through “ supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving of 
thanks made for all men, for kings and for all that are in au- 
thority ;”’ its members must “ead quiet and peaceable lives in 
all godliness and honesty.”—* Seek the peace of the city, and 
pray unto the Lord for it; for in the peace thereof ye shall 
have peace.” 

An occurrence some years ago at Princeton illustrates this 
point. A groundless complaint was made that the wagon con- 
veying the United States mail, had been stopped at that place 
on the Sabbath by virtue of a law of New Jersey ; implicating 
certain distinguished individuals of the Presbyterian church, 
known as steadfast maintainers of the sanctity of the Lorp’s 
pay. These individuals felt it to be their duty not merely to 
absolve themselves from the implication, but to inquire, and 
give a public account of the transaction, refuting the complaint. 
The ground of the complaint was, the putting of the law of a 
state in conflict with a law of the United States, being of supe- 
rior authority ; it was intended through this complaint covertly 
to assail the church as instigating to this course ; the refutation 
was designed to remove all surmise of this kind. Here was 
more than an acknowledgment, that the church should not per- 
mit itself to have law in conflict with the law of the land; it 
was acted on, as principle, that the church could not, with 
propriety, abet the putting of a law of an individual State in 
conflict with a law of the United States, but must take know- 
ledge, and acquiesce in the superior authority of the latter; al- 
though conscientiously approving the state law, and disapproving 
the law of the United States, as a palpable violation of the di- 
was commandment, “ Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
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The church will not intentionally come into collision with 
the state :—with understanding of the case, it will not allow a 
conflict of law—its own law with that of the state. This evil 
can be introduced, only when unperceived. Yet so blinding is 
prejudice, and so perverse is inveterate opinion, that it may be 
introduced and become flagrant, and still its existence be posi- 
tively and obstinately denied. 

These reflections have arisen upon examining the decision of 
the General Assembly in McQueen’s case, that marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister is incestuous, and therefore liable to the 
penal consequences of incest: a decision of far greater concern 
than appears to a superficial view. This remark has no allu- 
sion to any matter of Biblical criticism or interpretation, in- 
volved in the case; although in these respects very extraordi- 
nary positions must be taken to sustain the decision: but the 
point of special regard is, that it was not deemed material in 
the case, that the marriage in question was lawful in the state 
where contracted ; that under the laws of that state the parties 
had the right to contract it; that it was celebrated by authority 
of these laws, and thus received the highest sanction of legality 
and propriety according to the principles of our institutions, secu- 
ring our lives, liberties and property ; and that these ]aws require 
the faithful observance of it. It issurprising indeed, if a church 
existing under the structure of government formed by the laws, 
dependent upon them for protection and safety, for that distin- 
guished blessing religious liberty, in judging of actions as right 
or wrong, may disregard the stamp of the ee upon them, and 
treat its deliberate sanction as of no effect. When a church by 
its solemn sentence condemns and punishes as criminal an act 
which the state authorizes, and seals as lawful and binding, 
there is certainly a conflict of laws—of church and state. 

To make plain the remark, that it is surprising, if a church 
(or its judicatory) in judging actions as night or wrong, may 
disregard the stamp and sanction of law upon them, it will be 
useful to recur to certain established principles held by all civil 
courts. Suppose a resident of Massachusetts marries there the 
sister of his deceased wife. In Massachusetts the marriage is 
lawful and binding. He with his wife removes to Virginia, 
and settles there : they are subject to the Jaws of Virginia. Ac- 
cording to these laws, it is incestuous for a man to marry his 
deceased wife’s sister: the marriage is forbidden, it is void. 
But if the marriage of these persons is drawn in question in 
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Virginia, her courts will pronounce them husband and wife, and 
hold the marriage valid; giving to it all the legal effect and 
consequences of a lawful marriage—On what ground ?—the 
lawfulness of the marriage where contracted ; holding it to be a 
principle of universal justice, that the laws where an act is right- 
fully done, determine its character and legal effect. The argu- 
ment upon this point applies with greater force to a church ju- 
dicatory than to a state government. Virginia is a sovereign 
state: in her independent power of legislation she has prohibited 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister ; making it unlawful and 
void : those who remove and settle within her limits, by their 
own act, of their free will, subject themselves to her laws. Yet 
with respect to such persons, she holds as principle because of 
justice, that their acts shall be judged according to the laws 
where they were done, not merely to exempt from penal conse- 
quences, but to sustain as valid for all legal purposes. But the 
church has no independence analogous to state sovereignty : it 
exists within the structure of government, is dependent upon 
the laws for protection, and owes allegiance to them; and it 
acknowledges, in the principle discarding union of church and 
state, the right of legislation to be in the state exclusive of any 
participation on its part. The obligation and propriety requir- 
ing the church to pay deference to the laws to which it owes alle- 
giance, and from which it receives protection, are more obvious, 
than any principle requiring one independent state to respect the 
laws of another in relation to acts done underthem. How then 
can it be sustained, that the church judicatory in this case shall 
not only refuse to allow the validity of the marriage in question 
according to the law under which it was contracted, but shall 
go beyond this, and although the marriage has the full sanction 
_ of these laws, condemn it as an offence and visit it with punish- 
ment ? 

Marriage necessarily is the subject of law :—who may marry ; 
what are impediments to marriage including probibitions on 
account of kindred and other disabilities ; what constitutes a 
valid marriage ; what are its legal incidents and effects ; in what 
manner and for what cause it can be dissolved; are all matters 
of law, involving all inheritances and transmissions of property, 
the character and legal capacity of all persons as legitimate or 
illegitimate, and all the rights and duties, obligations and re- 
sponsibilities arising from the relation of husband and wife :— 
law most extensive in its operation, continually called for, vital 
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to society. This law, in these United States, must proceed from 
the civit power: there can be no law on the subject except 
what this power pronounces and administers. In the Old World 
ECCLESIASTICAL CouRTS have jurisdiction over matrimonial causes ; 
taking cognizance of marriage and divorce. In this country, 
the fundamental principle of our government securing social 
order and civil and religious liberty, discards union of church 
and state: of course, the state alone, exclusive of the church, 
makes and administers law. 

In our Union, the law of marriage belongs to the municipal 
codes of the individual states : it is enacted by their legislatures, 
and pronounced and administered by their courts. The states 
are in the common exercise of this jurisdiction ; every matter in 

‘respect to marriage or divorce is determined by their legislatures 
or courts. If in any state the legislature have made no enact- 
ment, and a question of marriage arise, it must be decided ac- 
cording to general principles recognised by the structure of gov- 
ernment, which it is the province of the judiciary to investigate, 
pronounce and apply. In 1820 a case under such circumstances 
came before the chancellor (Kent) of New-York. Remarking 
“‘ the singular situation” of that state, ‘“ probably unexampled 
in the Christian world,” in “ having no statute regulating mar- 
riage, or prescribing the solemnities of it, or defining the for- 
bidden degrees,” he says, there must be a tribunal to apply “ the 
principles of jurisprudence” to these matters, “ otherwise there 
would be a most deplorable and distressing imperfection in the 
administration of justice ;”—and he determines, that in New- 
York the Court of Chancery was the tribunal. Since that time 
the legislature of New-York have enacted a law upon this sub- 
ject. 

r The six eastern states, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut ; the five middle 
states, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware ; of the 
southern states, Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama ; and of the 
western states, Kentucky, Arkansas, Missouri and Michigan, 
(eighteen out of twenty-six,) have legislated concerning mar- 
riage, and prescribed the prohibited degrees evidently in view 
of xvilith Leviticus: in neither of these states is marriage forbid- 
den with a deceased wife’s sister; but in every one of them that 
marriage is lawful, the right of the citizen, as fully established 
and as well secured as any other right. Virginia has enacted a 
law of marriage ; and a deceased wife’s sister is a prohibited 
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case. The other seven states cannot be spoken of with abso- 
lute certainty. Itis confidently believed from researches made, 
that in all of them with at most one exeeption, there is a law 
of marriage enacted by the legislature, and that in all of them 
marriage is lawful with a deceased wife’s sister. Virginia is 
believed to be the single exception to the law of the states upon 
this point ; an exception obviously attributable to the entire 
predominance of the Episcopal church in that state, as 
shown by the Memoirs of President Davies, and other notices 
of its early history, and the usual insertion formerly in the book 
of Common Prayer and the authorized Bible, of the table canon- 
ically established by that church of the prohibited degrees in 
marriage. This table, part of such books, prohibiting mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister, the prohibition became an 
article of religious belief, pervading the common mind; the 
marriage was thus associated with incest—an opprobrious 
name: it is not necessary to suggest how strong and lasting 
would be a prejudice so formed, even if utterly groundless. The 
following passages quoted in a late able “ View of the doctrine 
and practice of the ecclesiastical courts in England relative to 
marriage and divorce,” from a work in 1674, of Dr. Dixon, 
Doctor of Divinity of the Episcopal church in England, place 
this table in a point of light proper and useful to be regarded. 
He says, “ In respect of marriage, the Levitical degrees do, in 
fact, bind us; yet they do not bind us by Divine authority ; 
because their obligation by Divine authority ceased, expired 
and died at the death of Christ; and therefore all Christian 
churches were left to their several liberties to follow such rules, 
orders, measures and degrees, as by right reason and Christian 
prudence should be established. Tor the determination where- 
of, the church of England conceived it the most prudent course 
to make the Levitical laws her precedent and pattern; and at 
last assumed them, and adopted them into her own canons and 
statutes ; reviving with them an obligation, not of Divine au- 
thority, as once they had from God, but of human authority, by 
the secular and ecclesiastical power of our princes and bishops 
after the reformation.” Of similar import is the authority of 
Paley, a name entitled to no common respect: “ Upon this 
principle the marriage as well as other cohabitation of brothers 
and sisters, and lineal kindred, and of all who usually live in 
he same family, may be said to be forbidden by the law of na- 
ture. Restrictions which extend to remoter degrees of kindred 
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than what this reason makes it necessary to prohibit from inter- 
marriage, are founded in the authority of the positive law 
which ordains them.” © 
According to this doctrine of Paley, all prohibitions of mar- 
riage between kindred beyond the direct line, ascending and 
decending = parents and children, grand-parents, &c.), and 
the first collateral degree (brothers and sisters), are matters of 
positive law ; and of course it belongs to the power invested 
with authority to make law upon the subject, to determine what 
prohibitions there shall be. This is fully corroborated by the 
quotation from Dr. Dixon, which by its plainness and reasona- 
bleness approves itself to every considerate mind. It might be 
added that, in a leading case upon the subject in England, 
much discussed there, in which there was strenuous, even irreg- 
ular exertion on the part of the church to establish and ‘con- 
structively extend the Levitical degrees, one of their best and 
greatest judges, after consultation with all the other judges, 
declared, that the ground of these degrees being in force in the 
nation, was that their laws had adopted them : their laws were 
the governing principle, giving existence to the rule that ap- 
plied these degrees. But we need no aid from authorities 
to support our state legislation. We have seen, indeed no one 
looking to the many vital interests and concerns arising from 
the marriage relation can doubt, that there must be law upon 
this subject; it is indispensable: and it is equally undeni- 
able, that in the structure of our government, the power to make 
and administer this Jaw is in the state, exclusive of the church. 
According to the very nature of government, upon first princi- 
ples of polity, that which the proper authority of the state 
enacts or pronounces to be the law, is the law, and must be 
allowed all the attributes of law. Upon any other principle 
we legitimate that spirit of misrule, so fearful in this country, 
to which, that it may be treated with levity, a slang name has 
been given (Lynch law), and which works in secret and dis- 
uise, In the hearts of many who tremble at its gross mani- 
rer ba Therefore the law of each state upon the subject of 
marriage is authoritative rule for adjudicating all marriages 
regularly solemnized within its jurisdiction. Persons contract- 
ing marriage under this law, have its sanction and protection ; 
and their act must be treated as lawful and valid. We have 
seen, that all civil authority in all places, even where a differ- 
ent law prevails, recognizes this principle. Can the church 
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repudiate it ? Can the church visit with condemnation and 
punishment persons under protection of the laws of the land, 
for their obedience to these laws, and acts in conformity to 
them ? 

It may be answered that the church proceeds spiritually in 
this matter; that it imputes no secular offence, and awards no 
secular penalty ; but being the rightful expositor of the word 
of God, and determining the marriage in question sinful accord- 
ing to that word, it convicts of the sin and inflicts spiritual pun- 
ishment. It is presumed that this is the ground on which the 
proceeding and sentence in McQueen’s case are placed and vin- 
dicated; and it isa bold one—probably more so than those 
who take it imagine. One of the strongest arguments against 
the Roman Catholic church in this country, is, that it has spirit- 
ual laws that may contravene the laws of the land. Some of 
the severest and most earnest measures in England against that 
church, were directed against it on this very point, receiving 
and acknowledging spiritual laws inconsistent with the laws of 
that kingdom. Is the position admissible, that in our system of 
government, securing equally civil and religious liberty, the 
church can have its spiritual laws repugnant to the municipal 
law, and by its judicial proceedings and sentences, so far as it 
can make its spiritual power felt, invalidate that law ?—requiring 
its members to forego or renounce the benefits thereby secured 
to them, or in the alternative, depriving them of their spiritual 
comforts, and if ministers, of their ministerial office and their 
livelihood! On the contrary, is it not inherent in our polity as 
a principle, that the church equal with others, individuals or 
bodies, is subject to the municipal law, and that it can have no 
rule nor pursue any proceeding inconsistent with this law ; such 
rule or proceeding, from the nature of the case, being void. 
But the inquiry may be made: Suppose the municipal law to 
be contrary to the word of God, must not the church obey God 
rather than man? Neither our Saviour nor his apostles make 
any such supposition, although living under Tiberius and Nero. 
Decency does not allow the supposition. It is presumed that 
our legislators make just laws ;—one of the highest and most 
estimable sanctions of law, respect, arises from this presumption. 
Whether a law liable to no constitutional exception, can be de- 
clared void on any other ground, is a question, in relation to 
which it is sufficient at present to say, that in all probability 
there will never be an occasion in this country to determine it. 
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It is not true, that the church is an authoritative expositor of 
the word of God. We acknowledge no such functionary. It 
belongs to the legislative bodies in our country, in their proper 
spheres to determine, whether proposed laws contravene the di- 
vine law; and this determination, so far as concerns their act, 
is conclusive upon all, within the regular operation of this act. 

It may be further answered, that the church is a Body upon 
the voluntary principle, receiving and retaining its members 
through their free will; and that therefore for the regulation 
of their lives, and the promotion of charity, truth and holiness, 
it may exercise discipline according to the revealed will of God, 
determined by its own conscience and Judgment irrespective of 
human Jaws. The Roman Catholic church could not desire a 
better place to stand upon to move the world. Except in that 
church this principle has never obtained, and as already re- 
marked, it is its most objectionable feature. It would be most 
perilous in the governments of the United States, free govern- 
ments resting upon the opinions of the citizens, to admit a body 
directing rm wielding the power of conscience to act upon rules 
and enforce sentences paramount to the inunicipal law, and sub- 
versive of the rights it confers. All bodies permitted to exist 
under our polity, enjoy the privilege = the principle, that 
they can have no rules repugnant to the law ofthe land. So 
vital is this principle, that although a Body be constituted by the 
most positive and unqualified terms without condition or modifi- 
cation, the restriction is implied. 

It is to be remarked, that the exercise of discipline, the judi- 
cial declaration of rules and principles for the adjudicating of 
cases, the passing of sentences, are very different matters from 
the preaching of the word. Every citizen may discuss the laws, 
argue against their propriety, justice or expedience, petition 

ainst them, and use all proper measures for repealing or 
changing them. The church may hold forth its doctrine, and 
by all the talent of its ministry and members, enlighten and 
persuade the public mind, and thus contribute its powerful aid 
to effect desired reformation of laws or manners; but it is not 
reconcilable with Scripture or reason, that it should proceed 
judicially against a person, and condemn and punish him as 
guilty, for an act conformable to the municipal law, and stamp- 
ed with itssanction. This divisum imperium, the church ad- 
judging criminal and penal, what the state authorizes as right 
and proper, would be an incongruity under any system of gov- 
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ernment. The Roman Catholic church in the times of dark- 
ness and superstition usurped jurisdiction over marriage ; but it 
was exclusive; marriage was declared a sacrament, the state 
was allowed no cognisance of it. In England, in their partial 
reformation from popery, the pa Bh wanton | juris- 
diction of marriage cases, and the canon law (the law of the 
church) is their rule of proceeding and judgment. But there is 
also statute law of that kingdom, like the enactments of our 
legislatures, concerning marriage. Now although the ecclesi- 
astical courts, upon questions of marriage, have the canon law 
for their rule, they must regard the statute law as paramount, 
and not infringe it: if they proceed, upon ecclesiastical law, 
against a marriage valid according to the statute, the courts of 
law interpose and prohibit them. The law of the land is main- 
tained ; nothing is suffered to be done to prejudice what it sanc- 
tions. In Scotland, the law ofthe state (this term is here used 
indistinction from church) governs upon this subject. It is true, 
this law is contained in the Article of Marriage and Divorce in 
the Conrgssion or Faitn, and was prepared by the Westmin- 
ster Assembly of Divines ; it however does not derive its au- 
thority from that Assembly, or from the church of Scotland, but 
from the Parliament of Scotland, who, upon the application of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, ratified it by 
statute, and made it the law of the land. That general as- 
sembly did not consider that their ratification of the Conression 
or Fairn gave it requisite efficacy ; but after their ratification 
of it, they applied to the Parliament, the legislative power of 
their country, for an act of legislation to impart this efficacy to 
it. In this application they solemnly acknowledge the para- 
mount authority of the legislative power of the country and its 
act. Upon this principle can a General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in these United States disregard the acts 
of the constitutional legislative power in these states? The 
pene obviously requires the observance of the municipal 
aw. If the General Assembly of the church of Scotland 


deemed it requisite to apply to the Lecisature of that kingdom 
for a law to complete the Conression or Faitu as a rule in that 
country, certainly our General Assembly cannot proceed upon 
it as a rule in this country in direct conflict with the law enacted 
by our Lecisuatures. Those familiar with the precedents in 
the church of Scotland, must consider, that those precedents 
cannot be applied here ; because in Scotland the Conression or 
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Farru is attended by statute passed by the Parliament of the 
kingdom, and is adopted as the law of the land; there can, 
therefore, be no conflict of laws in Scotland, for that church 
has taken for principle that it must have the sanction of the 
laws of the land: while in this country the General Assembly 


of the Presbyterian Church having adopted the Confession of 


Faith, as approved by the General Assembly of Scotland and 
ratified by the Parliament of that kingdom, the church judicato- 
ries proceed upon it without reference to the law of the land, 
and in the present case have formed and affirmed a decision in 
contradiction to it. 

One consequence, a very serious one, of this divisum impe- 
rium, the church condemning a marriage as incestuous and con- 
victing the parties of incest, when the marriage was contracted 
according to law, with its authority and sanction, is, that there 
can be norepentance. In England or Scotland, when there is 
a decision that a marriage is incestuous, and a consequent con- 
viction of incest, the marriage is annulled ; the parties are put 
in a condition for repentance, and on repentance they will be 
received again into the church. But in this country, the church 
has no power over the marriage; the whole power is in the 
state ; and when the marriage is sanctioned by the law of the 
state, the parties must continue in it; the state, so far from 
divorcing, will compel the faithful observance. How then is 
repentance possible? Its first step and its whole course must 
trample upon the law. For suppose they yield to the decision 
of the church, and by mutual consent absolving themselves 
from the marriage, treat each other as unmarried. In this they 
violate solemn obligations legally subsisting, and set not only 
an example of insubordination, under the sentence of the church 
holding up the law to public odium, but the immoral example 
of persons in the marriage state living regardless of its bonds ; 
and they are subjected to all the inconveniences of a single 
state ; for they can contract no other marriage. An article in 
the Princeton Review of July last, justifying the decision of the 
General Assembly, seems to feel, that perpetual deposition from 
the ministry and exclusion from the church would be too severe 
a sentence for the sin. It says, therefore, “ This suspension 
must continue until the party gives evidence of repentance. 
What evidence is, in this case, to be deemed satisfactory, rests 
with the discretion of the Presbytery. No one will doubt that 
incest is an offence which admits of various degrees.”” Remark- 
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ing the difference between marriages with a mother, and with 
an aunt, with asister and sister-in-law, it proceeds: “As therefore 
the offence differs, so should the penalty. We find that in the an- 
cient church the penalty for the marriage of a man with his wife’s 
sister was excommunication for a term of years; for marriage 
with his own sister it was final excision from the church.” The 
allusion in “ excommunication for a term of years,” is to a 
canon of a Provincial Council, A. D. 314, which ordains, “if any 
one after the death of his wife took her sister, he must abstain 
from the communion for five years.” This part of the article is 
well worthy of examination. Separation of the parties when 
united in lawful matrimony, would be a scandal to society, a 
dangerous example, and a deliberate contempt of the laws. 
That such a separation should be requisite under a sentence of 
the church, for a restoration to its communion, would not only 
be a gross reflection upon the civil authority, but would exhibit 
a countervailing influence incompatible with the spirit of our 
institutions. The course, related in the History of England, of 
the monk Dunstan and the Archbishop Odo, toward the beauti- 
ful Elgiva and the unfortunate Edwy, could not be endured in 
this age. The quotation from the Review will not allow, that 
the sentence in this case, shal] extend to the separation of the 
parties or to their final excision from the church, and it will 
avoid these consequences by adopting the principle to which it 
alludes,—that exclusion from church fellowship for a proper 
period, such as shall be satisfactory to the Presbytery, shall be 
the punishment. This is a very good suggestion for a Roman 
Catholic church ; but it is not seen how it can be admitted in 
a Protestant, evangelical one. “As therefore the offence 
differs” (says the Reviewer), “so should the penalty.” The 
proposition is, that the punishment must be proportioned to the 
offence, and that when that punishment has been borne, there 
is an end of punishment ; of course, the offender is restored, 
for there can be no further punishment of the offence ; its full 
punishment has been inflicted. If five years exclusion from 
communion be the punishment proportioned to the offence, 
to continue this exclusion longer would make the punishment 
excessive. This is penance, the true Roman Catholic penance: 
the sin of the soul cancelled through the suffering of the body : 
punishment working the restoration of the offender. Five years 
abstaining from communion, blots out the sin of incest. In our 
understanding of spiritual punishment, its purpose is to lead to 
repentance: upon repentance there is forgiveness and restora- 
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tion; not that the sin is cancelled because it has borne its pro- 
portionate punishment, but forgiven on the ground of repent- 
ance, and until repentance, no matter how small the sin, there 
can be no forgiveness nor restoration. In a most flagitious case 
of incest, a man having his father’s wife in his father’s lifetime, 
when he had put away the wife, and was evidently penitent, 
although he had not been excommunicated more than a year, 
Pau) directs the church to forgive and comfort him, lest he 
“should be swallowed up with overmuch sorrow.” “ Where- 
fore I beseech you that you would confirm your love to him :”— 
suggesting the warning, “ lest Satan should get an advantage 
of us ; for we are not ignorant of his devices.” (2Cor.ii. 5—11. 
1 Cor. v. 1—5.) What advantage would it not give Satan in 
such a case, to exclude, for five years, from church privilege 
and fellowship! Would not this penalty which the Re- 
viewer finds in the “ ancient church,” and suggests for prece- 
dent, be a convenient instrument for the adversary? Can we 
avoid noticing the marked difference between the spirit of 
Paul’s instruction, and that of the precedent of the ancient 
church? This would admonish us to be distrustful of these 

recedents, even if history were not so full of warning. To 
invalidate the allegation, that through the early corruption of 
Christianity, which came to such head in the Romish church, 
false rules were adopted as well in relation to marriage as other 
subjects, the article just quoted from, remarks, “ the marriage in 
question was forbidden before there was a Pope in Rome.” We 
do not suppose, the Pope introduced these corruptions ; but the 
corruptions introduced the Pepe. Paul says, “ the mystery of 
iniquity doth already work.” The first error we see in the 
church is effort to depreciate and corrupt the New Testament 
by engrafting upon it the Old. 

But to return to our examination of the ground on which in 
the case in question the offender can be restored to the church. 
No one can suppose, that the doctrine of penance can obtain 
in the Presbyterian church during this generation: restora- 
tion, therefore, must be through forgiveness upon repentance. 
In order to repentance there must be a sense of the sin, so that 
there shall be a turning from it with grief and hatred, with 
full purpose of, and endeavor after new obedience. The mar- 
riage, therefore, must be treated as a sin, and consequently there 
must be a separation of the parties :—subjecting themselves to 
discomfort and danger, and society to the bane of their example. 
Restoration upon any other ground, supposes that there can be no 
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repentance of sin while continuing in the wilful practise of it ; 
unless indeed abstaining, for a period, from the communion of 
the church, have transforming, moral efficacy upon guilt, so that 
what was incest at the beginning of this period, shall cease to be 
so at the end of it. 

As, therefore, in this country the church cannot exercise effec- 
tual jurisdiction over marriage, and its proceeding in spiritual 
cognisance of it upon any rule distinct from the law of the 
land must involve itself and the parties in difficulty, it ought 
to pay deference to the Civil Power, whose jurisdiction upon the 
subject is complete. Indeed, to this power jurisdiction over this 
matter is appropriate. Municipal regulations, according to the 
nature of things, proceed from the civil power: the law of 
marriage is a municipal regulation: the xviiith Leviticus is so. 
True, that law was given to the children of Israel by God ; but 
it was because of their government being a Theocracy ; he, 
their lawgiver, prescribing all their Jaws. In the council of 
Trent it was stated and admitted, that jurisdiction over marriage 
had come to the church from the seddlae power partly by com- 
mission, and partly through negligence of the civil magistrates. 
Under the Theodosian code, compiled toward the close of the 
fourth century, and the Justinian about the middle of the sixth, 
this jurisdiction was in the secular authority. Chancellor 
Kent, after his usual thoroughness and ability of research in the 
case before mentioned, says: “ All matrimonial and other causes 
of ecclesiastical cognisance belonged originally to the temporal 
courts.” In Scotland the General Assembly of the church 
by soliciting and obtaining from Parliament a statute ratifying 
the Confession of Faith, as we have seen, acknowledged the 
paramount authority of the law of the land, and their proceed- 
ings in marriage cases according to the Confession of Faith, 
are grounded upon it as law enacted by the civil power. In 
England the Westminster Assembly presented the Confession 
of Faith to the Parliament of that kingdom, not as having any 
binding force, but as their advice for the legislative action of 
that body to make it obligatory. This was no common Parlia- 
ment. to-wit elected in troublesome times, the most perilous 
and interesting period of English history, when, under well 
grounded apprehension of the despotic disposition of the kin 
and the arbitrary tendency of his measures, there was a paseeal 
cry for reformation. The occasion was felt by the nation as 
involving its liberties and happiness; and men of the highest 
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and most trustworthy character were sought out to represent 
the people in the House of Commons. Even Clarendon, an ad- 
herent of the royal family through close alliance, allows, that 
“there were many great and worthy patriots in the house, and 
as eminent as any age had ever produced: men of gravity and 
wisdom, of great and plentiful fortunes, all members of the 
established church, and almost to a man for Episcopal govern- 
ment.” In this house, so constituted, the Confession of Faith 
was presented, December 11, 1646; came up for discussion, 
May 19th, 1647; and afterwards, trom October 2d, to the fol- 
lowing 22d of March, was debated every Wednesday. Upon 
this debate the greater part of the chapter of Marriage and 
Divorce, including all in controversy in this case, was referred 
to the law of the land. We have thus the deliberate, solemn 
judgment of such a body, upon such examination, that the laws 
of the Jand are the proper rule upon this subject. 

We have seen, that in this country the law of marriage must 
proceed from the civil power, the state legislatures and the 
state judiciaries ; the first enacting, the last pronouncing and 
administering it: that this is an essential result of our institu- 
tions for the maintenance and preservation of civil and religious 
liberty. We not only see this as matter of fact, but on exami- 
nation we find, that 1t is correct in principle according to the 
wisest codes of antiquity, of Theodosius the Great and Justinian, 
held in reverence at this day. This argument is rendered more 
forcible by the circumstance, that the latter emperor made 
theology his study, so that it became a prominent feature in his 
character, was disposed in all things to favor the clergy, by his 
code, especially his Novels, confirming and enlarging their pri- 
vileges, and in all disputes between them and Jaymen seemed 
to regard it as a settled point, that truth, innocence and justice, 
were always on the side of the church. That this result of our 
institutions is correct in principle, is further sustained by the 
judgment of the very Parliament under whose appointment the 
Confession of Faith was prepared, and to whom it was pre- 
sented for ratification, and 1s corroborated by the fact, that juris- 
diction exercised by the church came to it by partly commission 
from the civil power, and partly through the negligence of its 
magistrates. 

In any light it would appear extraordinary for the church, 
in deciding a question upon marriage, to refuse to receive the 
laws of the state of which the parties were citizens as the rule 
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of decision: but the view that has been presented, shows that 
there is not a pretence to countenance such a course. Now, 
whatever may be claimed forthe church as a voluntary society, 
making rules for its own regulation, binding only those who 
choose to be in its communion, it is utterly incompatible with 
the essential character of civil authority, that any Body, 
lay or ecclesiastic, within the pale of our institutions should 
have rules derogatory or opposed to the Jaws. Allow this, and 
the principle is settled, through which carried out in its legiti- 
mate consequences, men may be absolved from allegiance to 
their government. The church in the proper discharge of its 
functions may instruct, enlighten and persuade, in order to pro- 
duce a change of laws by the constituted authorities ; but it 
cannot impair or infringe the duties, rights, or immunities which 
its members owe or hold, as citizens, under subsisting laws. 
For the church to impugn by its discipline the laws enacted, 
declared and administered by the constituted authorities, re- 
proaches the gospel, and disregards propriety. When, there- 
fore, the article referred to, in view of the solemn, legal enact- 
ments, it is believed of all but one, certainly of more than two- 
thirds, of the States in this Union, in order to maintain the decision 
of the General Assembly, advances the position“ Men may 
legalize such marriages, but they never can cease to be viola- 
tions of the laws of nature, that is, to be inconsistent with the 
order and constitution of nature as established by God ;”—-the 
church is placed upon a ground and in an attitude from which 
all who desire to see its ordinances crowned with salvation, 
should unite to remove it. 

The article of the Princeton Review, before referred to, places 
its justification of the decision of the General Assembly upon 
two grounds :—it is against (Ist,) the law of nature, (2d,) the 
word of God, for a man to marry the sister of his deceased 
wife. The position is laid down,—“ A parent and child, a 
brother-in-law and sister-in-law cannot intermarry without 
doing violence to the feelings which, of right and necessity, 
belong to the relations, and without undermining the founda- 
tions of Christian Society.” Is there fairness in joining, as in 
this position, brother-in-law and sister-in-law with parents and 
child? The tendency in common reading is to carry the judg- 
ment formed upon one part of the same sentence over the other, 
especially when in immediate, intimate connection; and as in 
this sentence there can be no necessity in respect to parents 
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and child, most persons will pass along with the sentiment thus 
produced without stopping to inquire how far brother-in-law 
and sister-in-law are within the same reason. The phraseology, 
too, a legal fiction expressing in sound what does not exist in 
fact, - which seems to have been brought into use in the 
case we are considering, favors this fallacy, the name of the 
nearest kindred, brother and sister, being used, because allowed 
by usage as descriptive of a condition into which kindred does 
not at all enter. There is certainly no similarity or analogy 
between the relationships of parent and child, and brother-in- 
law and sister-in-law, to lead to their being associated. Is not 
the effect of the association, to connect the feeling which revolts 
at marriage between parent and child with that between brother- 
in-law and sister-in-law ? The article strongly asserts the 
impropriety of marriage with a sister-in-law,—the sister of a 
deceased wife, or the widow of a deceased brother : supposing 
probably the last the clearest case, and as in another sophism, 
“ juncta juvant.”” Metaphysical morality easily forms reasons; 
but common capacities require something substantial and intelli- 
gible as ground for opinion. When the article says, “ All 
experience teaches, that habitual, familiar, confidential inter- 
course, such as must exist among members of the same family, 
between young persons of different sexes who are allowed to 
intermarry, is, among the mass of men inconsistent with the 
preservation of purity,”"—the proposition is not disputed; but 
what application has it to marriage with a brother’s widow or 
a wife’s sister? , When a man mafries, he forms his own sepa- 
rate family : his wife does not become a member of the family of 
his brother, nor does he become a member of the family of his 
wife’s sisters. Neither case presents the “habitual, familiar, 
confidential intercourse, such as must and should exist among 

oung persons of different sexes, members of the same family.” 

esides, the married ones have reached a time and condition of 
life, when this principle guarding young persons, brothers and 
sisters, in their free intercourse by a sentiment shrinking with 
abhorrence from a thought of impurity, has no place, but is 
superseded by other principles adapted to a more advanced 
stage of me a and morals. For the reviewer is mistaken, if he 
supposes that there are not other principles besides this law of 
incest, sufficient to render the intercourse of the sexes safe and 
decent. The article adds, “If a wife’s sister is not to look 
upon her brother-in-law as a brother, then she cannot allow 
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him a brother’s rights, nor receive a sister’s privileges. She 
will shrink from him as from every other man. She will be- 
come a stranger in her sister’s house and to her sister’s chil- 
dren.” —* Is she to have all the rights and privileges of a sister, 
without a sister’s protection? Is she to be a sister in all the 
relations but one, and as to that one, a stranger?” The natu- 
ral inquiry upon these quotations is, What is the practical 
answer of society to the suggestions? It is believed, that every 
state of the Union but one, it is certain that in eighteen of them, 
comprehending a large proportion of the oldest and most popu- 
lous, the Jaw sanctions marriage with the sister of a deceased 
wife. This law has been enacted and approved by those in- 
trusted with legislative power; it was prescribed, and it has 
been sustained by public opinion. These states will certainly 
bear advantageous comparison with any other people of modern 
or ancient time with respect to morals and religion, and decency, 
refinement and intelligence. Is it found, that a wife’s sister 
shrinks from her sister’s husband ? that she becomes a stranger 
in her sister’s house, and to her sister’s children? that she suf- 
fers through want of protection? These questions answer them- 
selves, affording a practical and complete refutation of the 
reviewer's doctrine. The makers of these laws were more com- 

etent for their office, than the reviewer. Not only did the 
institutions of the country commit this subject to them, making 
their action conclusive ; but they were selects from the walks 
of men, where intercourse with society and practical knowledge 
acquired among the experiences of life naturally would qualify 
them for the proper discharge of their duty. The reviewer’s 
notions pushing even prudery to extravagance, might suit ori- 
ental customs, immuring females to save them from pollution, 
but they do not correspond to the manners of Christian commu- 
nities, where men and women freely associate in full reliance 
upon the common proprieties of decorum, never surmising that 
there is peril or indelicacy in their intercourse.—* She will 
shrink from him as from every other man.’”’—Certainly ; for it 
is not discernible by common sense, how with propriety she 
can associate with him in any other way than with every 
man worthy of her acquaintance. The suggestion, however, is, 
that “she will shrink from every other man:” an idea that 
cannot have been formed in the world, among its people and 
their ways, for nothing can be found there of which it is the 
image. Indeed, prohibition of marriage, if there were no other 
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adequate security, would be most precarious and vain protec- 
tion ; to trust to it, would invite instead of obviating ruin. 

The reviewer appeals to the sentiments of parents as univer- 
sally requiring the separate education of males and females. 
His conclusion is deemed a mistake. In the parts of our country 
where the writer of this article passed the first twenty-two 
years of his life, males and females were educated together in 
the common schools and in the academies. In these schools 
and academies were both sexes, from early childhood to ages 
above twenty years. One consequence was, their acquaintance 
with each other, so that their intercourse was easy and agreea- 
ble. In all companies of the young, would be both sexes in 
nearly equal numbers, enjoying each other’s society. ‘ He remov- 
ed to another part of the country, where he has since dwelt, 
and where he found a different custom in these respects; the 
sexes being educated separately, the males by themselves and 
the females by themselves in appropriate schools. The regula- 
tion thus begun, formed the subsequent habits ; the young men 
associated together, entering the company of females in refined 
society with embarrassment, and preferring to be anywhere 
else. The reason is apparent. Separation of the sexes for the 
purpose and in the course of education, occasioned awkward- 
ness in each other’s company. From long and careful obser- 
vation the writer of this article is convinced, that this estrange- 
ment of males from female society, the natural result of this 
separation of the sexes in education, has been the most copious 
source of noxious immorality that has wasted our youth, like a 
frost in spring, nipping almost every blossom of promise; and 
that the habit of males associating with females for the enjoy- 
ment of agreeable society, was the most pure and beneficial 
moral influence he has ever observed. 

The summary of this argument is : On this subject the church 
ought to pay deference to the civil power in the exercise of its 
just constitutional authority, and of course receive the law of a 
state where a marriage is regularly contracted, as the rule in 
relation to it. This argument rests on two grounds :—( Ist,) 
legally, morally, and scripturally, it is the duty of the church to 
obey the laws of the land, constitutionally enacted and adminis- 
tered, and it is insubordination to set up its discipline para- 
mount to them :—(2d,) those intrusted by our civil institutions 
to make and administer the Jaws upon this subject, are better 
qualified to discharge these functions, and can be more safely 
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confided in, than those who administer church discipline. What 
has been the history of church discipline ? 

The article in the Princeton Review, so often referred to, 
contains what may be quoted as pertinent in reply to the sum- 
mary just stated. Consideration of it in this connection, will 
conduce to a fuller understanding, and a juster appreciation of 
the argument, that has been used. The research to which it 
will lead, will discover the origin and nature of the principle on 
which the decision of the General Assembly is grounded. The 
reviewer says, “ Now there is prima facie evidence, that this 
view of the subject is incorrect, from the fact, that the Chris- 
tian world, for so many ages, and with so much unanimity, has 
regarded this marriage as an evil of such magnitude as to re- 
quire its prohibition, both by the civil law and the canons of the 
church.” “ We are not so much wiser than all other men.” 
“If the great mass of Christian men, in all ages, have united in 
thinking such marriages wrong, then the probability is, that 
they are wrong.” “It will not be denied, that the earliest re- 
cords of the ancient church, relating to this subject, condemn 
the marriage under consideration. By the apostolic constitu- 
tion, no man who had married the sister of his wife, could ever 
be admitted to the ministry ; and by the early councils, the 
parties to such connections were excommunicated from the 
church ; so that this became as settled a point in ecclesiastical 
law as any other connected with the whole subject of marriage. 
Indeed, the language of our Confession is a literal version of the 
old canon law on this point. As the Jaw was of authority in 
all the western churches before the reformation, so all the Pro- 
testant communions adhered to its provisions so far as our Con- 
fession retains them.” ‘ Weare not only adhering to our own 
Jaws, and to our own usages, but we are standing up for the 
common law and practice of Protestant Christendom, against 
modern innovations.” (*) 


(*) The law of Pennsylvania was enacted in 1705, that of 
Maryland 1777, Connecticut 1793, New Jersey 1795. The 
dates of other laws cannot be here stated, they being found in 
revised editions; those of both Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire are believed as old as those of Maryland, and probably 
older. Not modern, according to the aceeptance of the term, 
in this new world. Appealing to precedents of the ancient 
church in derogation of changes—[reformation it bas been 
called] is not in unison with the spirit which peopled this 
country and founded its institutions of freedom. 
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Here is a retrograde movement, a going back into former 
times and establishments, of a bold character—a_ church upon 
our own free soil, fled to as an asylum from the abuses of these 
former times and establishments ; this church, a part of our social 
system, within the pale of our institutions formed for ourselves 
to secure our civil and religious liberties, to claim for its own, 
and avow its adhering to, and standing up for the laws, usages 
and practices of those times and establishments “ against modern 
innovations,” being no less than the laws of our own states, 
made according to our constitutions! ‘ We are not so much 
wiser than other men.”’ Must the conclusion be, that the laws 
of other men shall supersede our laws upon our own soil? But 
what is this wisdom of the ancient church, before which our 
laws are to be despoiled of both character and power; of the 
character of law, to determine the innocence or guilt of acts 
done under their regular cognisance, of the power of law to pro- 
tect the citizens in their conformity to them? “ But thislaw was 
of authority in all the western churches before the reformation.” 
And why was the reformation? Because there were abuses, 
corruptions, and errors in the laws, usages and practices of the 
churches. It is, therefore, nothing in favor of a law, usage or 
practice, that it existed before the reformation ; because it was, 
in all human probability, at least tinctured with the abuses, cor- 
ruptions and errors, which required the reformation. We know 
that, in the laws relating to marriage, there were gross abuses. 
It is said, however, “ the Protestant communions adhered to the 
provisions” of this law. Do we not know that many errors 
were adhered to? Can we suppose, that men educated in in- 
veterate errors, which had been impressed with their first concep- 
tions as truths, in connection with all they held holy, should not 
retain very many errors? Did not Luther himself adhere until 
death to the doctrine of transubstantiation? Even Queen 
Elizabeth could hardly be persuaded to part with images, or 
consent to the marriage of the clergy. In the great doctrines 
of salvation, there was remarkable light in the reformation. 
In this respect the minds of the reformers seem to have been pe- 
culiarly under the unction of the Holy One. But upon church 
pacers discipline, law of marriage, and divorce, men were 
eft to evince the infirmity of their nature. Do we not consider, 
do not liberal Episcopalians admit, that their church is prejudiced 
by “a literal version” of that which was retained in the reforma- 
tion? And shall we hold it as imparting authority to our con- 
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fession on the subject of marriage, that it “is a literal version 
of the old canon law upon this point?” In England, did not 
the Parliament find it requisite to interpose a statute, and her 
courts to render their solemn judgments, to prohibit the church 
courts from proceeding in relation to marriage upon laws and 
usages to which they as “Protestant communions adhered ?”’ One 
of the best law reporters thought it a matter of consequence, re- 
quiring the subjoining of a special memorandum to his report, 
that a high dignitary of the church had labored with the judges 
to produce a decision different from that which was the result of 
their judgment, and by which they determined, that the church 
court was illegally extending prohibition of marriage, and re- 
strained its proceeding. This was more than a century after 
the reformation. When we consider the strong inclination that 
was in the church before the reformation to enlarge the prohi- 
bitions against marriage, and observe the tenaciousness in this 
respect of the Protestant church since, and take into view its 
power through its union with government and its being arbiter 
of conscience, it would be surprising, indeed, if very questiona- 
ble law and usage upon this subject had not been retained. 
Certainly we cannot cease to remember, that abuses left by the 
reformation in Protestant churches, drove the Pilgrim fathers 
first to Holland, and afterward to this new world; their record- 
ed motive, “ by separating from all existing establishments in 
Europe to form the model of a pure church free from the admix- 
ture of human additions.” What is it but to condemn and im- 
pugn this motive and its principle, to cite “ the earliest records 
of the ancient church,” “the apostolic constitutions,” and the 
very establishments referred to by these devoted adherents of civil 
and religious liberty, and in deferenceto them reject our own laws 
as “ modern innovations?” Let it be noted, that these “ earliest 
records of the ancieat church,” are not the Scriptures of the Old 
or New Testaments, but the writings of that obscure period, 
which, within our memory, used to be styled “ the dark ages,” 
when there seems to have been just light enough to bewilder and 
lead astray. These writings have been the storehouse of proofs, 
to sustain unfounded pretensions in the church. The apostolic 
constitutions, Mosheim says, “are the work of some austere and 
melancholy author, who designed to reform the worship and 
discipline of the church, which he thought were fallen from 
their original purity and sanctity, and who ventured to prefix 
the names of the apostles to his precepts and regulations, in 
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order to give them currency.’ It is a new thing in these states 
to cite such matters as authority. Our whole system of civil 
and religious liberty is a modern innovation. How long has it 
been deemed proper to adhere to the early records of the ancient 
church, and stand up for the common law and practice of 
Protestant Christendom in the old'’world, against such “ modern 
innovations?’ It is the very excellency of Puseyism to super- 
sede modern innovations, by bringing back the tenets and usages 
of the ancient church. It is remarkable, too, that Puseyism, re- 
pelled in England with unmingled discountenance, has received 
no inconsiderable favor in these United States; and if heed be 
not taken, it will prevail in efficiency, though not in form, else- 
where than in the Episcopal church. The special approbation 
that has been bountifully bestowed on this decision of the Ge- 
neral Assembly, and those who advocated and pronounced it, 
should admonish them of the principles esteemed in that quarter 
worthy of commendation. 

Our Institutions deem so highly of man as immortal and re- 
sponsible, that under them it 1s the duty of every one to investi- 

te and think for himself, forming his own judgments in the 
free and conscientious use of his own faculties, as he is person- 
ally answerable for the results. “ So then every one of us shall 
give account of himself to God.” Men are endued with intel- 
ligence, that they may exercise it ; and because of their intelli- 
gence our institutions invest them with privileges requiring its 
exercise. We pay deference to precedents: the opinions of 

ood and wise men deserve deliberate regard: but we cannot 
blindly follow any man, and be guiltless. Hence there is 
originality in our laws, that may be miscalled innovation ; for 
it can rarely be said of them as of “ our Confession” in the pre- 
ceding quotation, that it “is a literal version of the old canon 
law.” Let us examine the law, usage and practice, on which 
the reviewer insists, of the ancient church and Protestant 
Christendom, and fairly estimate their value. 

The Theodosian code, about A. D. 385, included within the 
degrees prohibited from intermarriage, first cousins. This is one 
degree beyond the canonical tables of the Episcopal church, and 
the Confession of Faith, according to each of which first cousins 
may jawfully intermarry. Theodosius the Great, under whom 
this code was compiled, was a Christian emperor zealously 
orthodox, and powerfully influenced by ecclesiastics: on the 
requirement of St. Ambrose, he submitted to do public penance. 
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—This prohibition was sanctioned by St. Ambrose, who declared 
such marriage contrary to the divine law. St. Augustine ad- 
mits the divine law does not forbid the marriage, but justifies 
the prohibition as necessary for the maintenance of public de- 
corum. By the 10th canon of the Council of Arles, A. D. 538, 
and 31st of the Council of Autun, second cousins were prohibited. 
By subsequent canons the prohibitions were enlarged so as to 
include fourth cousins ; and the mode of computation according 
to the canon law being substituted for that of the civil law, 
added several degrees. In these facts we see’the disposition of 
the church to extend the prohibitions ; and the approbation by 
the most eminent Fathers of the ancient church of an extension 
of them, now acknowledged universally not to be maintainable : 
the one pronouncing this extension to be according to the divine 
law, and the other declaring it necessary for the maintenance of 
public decorum. All these laws and canons extending these 
prohibitions, even the remotest, like our Confession on this point, 
professed to be grounded on xvilith Leviticus, and to be mere 
declarations of the degrees prohibited by that chapter. The 
fact, that some of these prohibitions have been universally 
abandoned, proves the disposition of the ancient church to am- 
plify the Levitical law on this point, leading it into manifest 
error. The cause is the same which gave Paul so much trouble 
in preserving his infant churches from adopting the law. It has 
always been a'favorite plan to do works, and in the letter go 
beyond the letter. Ceremonial purity, abstaining from marriage, 
will-worship, things that God never commanded, neither entered 
they into his mind :—these have always been favorite substitutes 
for evangelical piety. It was the natural inclination and reason- 
ing of men, taking the Jaw for their rule, to augment holiness 
by stretching its requirements or going beyond them. To en- 
large’ God's Jaw, was to abound in the merit of obedience. In 
the “View” ‘before referred to is the following passage citing 
Grotius : “It has been surmised, that in the’ first ages of Chris- 
tianity, the ardor of the Gentile proselytes was not satisfied by 
a tacit renunciation of their Pagan customs which tolerated 
marriage condemned by the Levitical'text ; and that’ being de- 
sirous of manifesting to the world the superior purity of their new 
profession, by’a corresponding sanctity of life, their zeal in-re- 
probating those allianees whieh they were taught now to view 
with abhorrence, Jed them to carry the opprobrium of incest be- 
yond the limits -with which the Hebrew nation was satisfied, or 
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which were required by more civilized societies for the mainten- 
ance of public decorum.” 

The laws and usages of Protestant Christendom (the part of 
the Old World where the reformation has prevailed) are liable 
to exception of the same nature as those of the ancient church. 
We have adverted to the influence of that church running into the 
reformation, through the power of opinions long entertained and 
associated with every thing deemed boty to escape from which 
was motive strong enough to drive the Pilgrim fathers from the 
comforts of civilized life, and settle them in a savage wilderness. 
We could not suppose that the rank and vigorous growth of 
error, where it had struck its roots deep and wide, would ever 
be wholly eradicated. We have seen the Protestant church more 
than one hundred years after the ‘esti mate , With un- 

ielding pertinacity, upon prohibiting a degree forbidden now b 
pe coe table. ts the Pilgrim fathers could not dees 
themselves of the influence from which they fled. Besides, there 
were strong circumstances to rivet errors on this point. Henry 
VIII., one of the most wicked of men and powerful of monarchs, 
had become weary of his amiable but sickly wife, Catharine of 
Arragon, and had fallen in love with one of her maids of honor, 
the beautiful Ann Boleyn. To marry the one he must divorce 
the other. He seized upon the pretence that Catharine was 
widow of his brother, who had married her at the age of sixteen, 
and died ina few months afterward. This sabes been de- 
liberately and solemnly discussed, and determined in favor of the 
marriage of Henry with Catharine. The Pope refusing to grant 
him a divorce, he separated from the church of Rome, which he 
had zealously defended, and placed himself on the side of the 
reformation which he abhorred. Determined upon a divorce, he 
applied to the universities of Europe, and obtained their answer 
that it was not agreeable to the law of God for a man to marry 
his brother’s wife. This answer is cited by the reviewer as 
authority to sustain the decision of the General Assembly. It 
is wonderful, in this country and age, that authority can be ac- 
cepted from such a source. As well may the judgments by 
which Ann Boleyn’s head was cut off, by which Sir Thomas 
More was led to the block, by which another queen was be- 
headed, and another divorced, and the best blood of England 
was shed, all by solemn decisions of competent tribunals, under 
the influence of this moines man of power, be adduced as 
precedents for the promotion of truth, charity and holiness. But 
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these proceedings have another bearing upon this subject. The 
reviewer says, “ From the reformation to the present time the 
general law of Christendom has remained unchanged :”—( by 
Christendom still meaning the Old World under the reformation, 
to the exclusion of this country. )—These proceedings show, that 
in the dawn of the reformation, extraordinary power was in 
operation to settle in a particular manner, for a special, wicked 
purpose, the great and commanding point relied on in the discus- 
sion before the General Assembly.—This point was, that it was 
unlawful to marry a brother’s widow, and therefore unlawful to 
marry a deceased wife’s sister, being relationships of the same 
nature and degree: the inverted argument being just as good, it 
is unlawful to marry a wife’s sister, therefore a brother’s widow. 
Accordingly we find a statute of Henry VIIL, in which the 
wife’s sister is expressly inserted as a forbidden degree, and in 
the case in which this point was finally settled iar Waghend: in 
opposition to a precedent opinion most elaborately formed upon 
consultation of all the judges, this statute was cited by the chief 
justice as conclusive. It is deserving of observation, in order 
to understand the character of the times, that it is cited as the 
reason of this statute, “ that many inconveniences have fallen 
by reason of the marrying within the degrees of marriage pro- 
hibited by God’s law ;” when by another statute four years 
afterward the inconveniences that had been experienced are re- 
cited to have arisen from the interposing of “ other prohibitions 
than God’s law admitteth.” There was a convocation of the 
English clergy, and two hundred and fifty-three were in favor 
of the divorce, and only nineteen against it. What the influence 
of Henry was in respect to these proceedings may be understood 
from the fate of the great favorite Wolsey, who failing to effect 
the divorce, was ruined: the distinguished patron of learning, 
the most eminent statesman of his time, a cardinal of the church, 
a man of consummate ability and unbounded wealth, utterly de- 
stroyed. Under such circumstances, the determinations referred 
to, not only are divested of all power to convince us; but it is 
made manifest, that the law has been settled in the Old World 
upon the very point in discussion, under the strongest sinister in- 
fluences. With respect to the opinions of the foreign Universi- 
ties, we cannot be ignorant, that the influence of so powerful a 
king as Henry VIII., whose alliance was courted by the highest 
monarchs in Europe, could make itself felt in those institutions 
as well as in England ; and besides, the learned doctors in those 
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universities had: all been educated in the church of Rome, and 
had a full persuasion of the right of the church to expound and 
fix the meaning of the word of God. To understand what pro- 
bability there was, that these men would lay aside their profes- 
sions arising from enlarged construction of the Levitical text, 
which they had imbibed with their first impressions in the mat- 
ter, and make up opinions upon the plain, unadulterated word, 
we refer to another article in the same number of the Princeton 
Review. There is this passage—* It is indeed a fruitful source 
of error and its perpetuation, that men are ever more prone to 
follow a leader than to pick their own way, to pin their faith 
upon a particular author rather than think for themselves. This 
is especially the case in schools, where the teaching falls into a 
beaten track, in which it remains until admonished, that the 
world has moved on and left the college far behind.””—So that, 
after all, the charge of innovation is not so decisive against our 
laws, and when taking the ground, “ from the reformation to 
the present time the general law of Christendom has remained 
unchanged”—the reviewer might with propriety have deemed 
this country within the limits of Christendom, and excepted 
every state but one of our Union from the scope of his assertion. 

We think it manifest, that in the pursuit of truth in this case, 
the precedents relied upon are not safe guides. Neither the 
early records of the ancient church, the apostolic constitutions, 
nor the laws and usages of Protestant Christendom (confined 
to the Old World), deserve confidence. We must learn by the 
word of God, what that word is. We admit, “we ought 
not,’ as the reviewer insists, “ to approach the investigation 
of the Scriptures on this subject, as though we were searching 
for something which ought not to be there.” But we positively 
deny his position, “that the reverse is true.” No one can doubt 
that it is perilous to truth, to approach this investigation of the 
Scriptures, searching for something which ought not to be there. 
The churches have standards, and to exalt their credit, main- 
tain, that they exactly conform to the word of God; it then be- 
comes the purpose of investigation to establish this conformity. 
The doctrinal part of the Confession of Faith is remarkable for 
its soundness: upon full debate the English Parliament readily 
concurred in it; but they had good grounds for not agreeing to 
other parts, and, among these, the chapter of Marriage and Di- 
vorce. It is believed that the whole difficulty of this subject 
has arisen from adetermination to find in the Scriptures what is 
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plainly expressed in the Confession. Men have been educated. 
in such reverence for the Confession, that they will not allow 
themselves to hesitate on this point. For the doctrinal part, 
setting forth the great gospel truths of salvation, we sympathize 
in this reverence ; but we are confident there is no ground for 
it with respect to the exposition of the law of marriage and 
divorce: the Parliament was right in referring this subject to 
the law of the land: for it is matter of law. The position of 
the Confession is, “The man may not marry any of his wife’s 
kindred nearer in blood than he may of his own, nor the woman 
of her husband’s kindred nearer in blood than herown.” This 
proposition is not in the Bible; nor only so, no proposition can 
be found in the Bible, bearing resemblance or analogy to it. 
The consequence is, that those whose prepossessions will not 
suffer them to give up this sentence, are reduced to the necessity 
of searching the Scriptures for something not expressed there ; 
but because expressed elsewhere, to be found there unexpressed 
—understood, as the grammarians say ; but at any rate to be 
found there. Hence we have labored arguments, pages upon 
pages, volumes to prove that to be the law of God, which if it 
were the law of God, would be written in a short verse. All 
this labor, all this learning put in requisition to make out that 
marriage is prohibited with a deceased wife’s sister, by words 
which neither mention, nor allude to a deceased wife’s sister. 
The verse most insisted upon as containing this prohibition 
(Lev. 18: 16), “ Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy 
brother’s wife; it is thy brother’s nakedness,” is particular, ex- 
plicit and unequivocal ; meaning a brother’s wife and nothing 
more; precisely defining that special relation and nothing else. 
No two things are more distinct and unlike to perception and 
expression than the wife of your brother, and the sister of your 
wife. It is absurd to say the expression “ brother’s wife” either 
means or alludes to “ wife's sister ;”? any person intending to 
convey the meaning of “ wife’s sister,” or to be understood as 
alluding to her, could not make use of the single phrase “ bro- 
ther’s wife.” The expression “daughter-in-law” occurs in this 
chapter, the expression “ mother-in-law” occurs in another of the 
books of Moses, and the expression “ sister-in-law” is found in 
the book of Ruth: if in this verse of Leviticus, the intention 
had been to express sister-in-law, would not the proper term 
have been employed? The other verse referred to for aid to 
make out this prohibition (Lev. 18: 17), “Thou shalt not 
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uncover the nakedness of a woman and her daughter, neither 
shalt thou take her son’s daughter, nor her daughter’s daughter, 
to uncover her nakedness, for they are her near kinswomen: it 
is wickedness”—obviously to common sense, and upon the 
clearest principles of sound interpretation, has the opposite ef- 
fect. For when the lawgiver explicitly specifies the wife’s kins- 
women, that are prohibited, his not mentioning her sister, is 
conclusive that he does not mean to comprehend her in the pro- 
hibition. The case excludes the supposition of inadvertence. 
But is the sister omitted? Examining the paragraph (Lev. 18: 
6—18), we perceive that the lawgiver being very explicit in 
his prohibitions, and having accurately specified the kinswomen 
of the men, and the kinswomen and wives of his kinsmen, 
within them, in the verses preceding verse 17, proceeds in like 
manner to specify the kinswomen of his wife, also within them, 
and uses for this purpose the language in verses 17 and 18: 
the prohibition being of her daughter, her son’s daughter, and 
her daughter’s daughter absolutely, because “ it is wickedness,” 
and of her sister during her life, because it would vex her. 
The verses are connected in language, forming one simple pas- 
sage. This isthe plain sense of the passage; and it carries in 
itself no slight evidence of the correctness of our English trans- 
lation. Is not this the best translation that has ever been made 
of any book; has it not been the more approved the more it 
has been scrutinized with a view to make a better; and has not 
every attempt to improve it been consummated in versions uni- 
versally pronounced to be inferior? Why then prove its cor- 
rectness? Simply, because to find what must be found in the 
xviiith Levit. in order to sustain the position quoted from the Con- 
fession of Faith, it is necessary to change the 18th verse of that 
chapter. For however slightly those insisting upon the unlaw- 
fulness of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister may speak of 
the effect of that verse, while it stands as in our translation it is 
impossible to maintain their point: the prohibition is limited 
expressly to the wife’s life, and therefore expressly after her 
decease there is no prohibition. The translation is of the highest 
credit ; there is strong internal evidence specially supporting that 
of the 18th verse: on what ground can a different translation 
be substituted? The substitute proposed is, “ Neither shalt 
thou take a wife to another ;” using the word another instead of 
“sister.” The first objection to this substituted translation is, one 
of the best Hebrew scholars of our country says, it is not correct ; 
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that upon principles of just Biblical criticism, our present trans- 
lation is accurate. The second objection is, the verse in this 
substituted translation is not homogeneous with the passage in 
which it stands. The general import of the passage is _prohi- 
bition of sexual intercourse in certain relationships: in our 
translation the 18th verse expresses a prohibition of that kind, 
in correspondence with the preceding verses: in the proposed 
substitute, it expresses no such prohibition :—the matter of re- 
lationship, the vital principle pervading the whole, is utterly 
abandoned. Besides, we know, the division into verses was 
wholly arbitrary: no principle governed in it. Verses 17 and 
18 are connected in language ; evidently forming a simple pas- 
sage: in the first part three relatives of the wife, her daughter, 
son’s daughter, daughter’s daughter, and in the last another 
relative her sister, are mentioned. In the substitute no relation 
is mentioned. The third objection is, according to the pro- 

translation, verse 18 expressly prohibits polygamy, and 
is inserted for that purpose alone. Now we know that the laws 
of Moses expressly allowed and regulated polygamy, Deut. 
21: 15, Exod. 21: 10. It was practised by the men most 
distinguished for piety and by blessing, and is never reproved : 
Gideon, the parents of Samuel, David, Solomon, also 2 Chron. 
24:3. Can we take verse 18, from its proper connection, 
divert it from the leading subject of that connection, and make 
it an isolated clause transformed into a law against polygamy, 
which was allowed and regulated by the same code of laws, and 
practised without an intimation of reproof by the holiest men ? 
The answer to this question is obvious: it admits no other. 

We ought to take a further view of verse 16, against sexual 
intercourse with a brother’s wife. Without some examination, 
it may be deemed clear that this verse prohibits marriage with 
a brother’s widow. In the preceding argument, this verse has 
been taken in this sense ; for it has. been considered clear, that 
either phrase; “ brother’s wife” or “ brother’s widow,” must 
signify a relative of the brother, and could not be construed to 
mean a relative of the wife, although no relative of her had been 
mentioned in the chapter. The proposition, that the prohibition 
of marriage with a brother’s widow directly forbids marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, has been so solemnly advanced as 
to conceal, ever from those who advance it, its absurdity: it is 
nevertheless absurd. For upon the plain principles of interpret- 
ing language, departure from which would bring again the con- 
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fusion of Babel, we must understand a particular expression as 
used for the very purpose of conveying its particular meaning. 
When a lawgiver composing and publishing laws, under a sense 
of the importance that they should be readily and rightly under- 
stood, uses the term “ brother’s,”’ it must be held, that it was his 
intention to confine himself to “ brother’s,”’ and that if it had 
been his intention to comprehend a relative of the wife also, 
he would have used some word to signify that intention. 
When, further, in the same chapter, relatives of the wife are 
mentioned, the argument, if its force is susceptible of increase, 
is corroborated ; caste there is a violent presumption, that 
when mentioning the relatives of the wife, he will mention all 
he intends: and when, still further, the wife’s sister is named, 
no one can hesitate to receive that as the clause governing this 
question, entirely excluding the other. 

But there is no substantial ground for maintaining that this 
verse (16th) does mean a brother’s widow. The expression is, 
“thy brother’s wife.” It is admitted, that the term wife may 
signify either wife of the living or deceased—wife or widow. 

hat the signification is in this verse, must be gathered from 
the manner of its use, and the circumstances applying. To the 
argument that “wife” in this verse cannot mean wife of a 
living brother, because the offence then would be adultery, and 
adultery was punished with death under this law, there is a full 
answer, which not only satisfies this argument, but also evinces, 
that we are very incompetent expositors of this old law, given 
more than thirty-three hundred years ago, ‘for a people in a 
state of society of which we have no proper knowledge or 
understanding. For example, it is believed that the most im- 
pressive part of Dr. Breckinridge’s very able and ingenious 
argument was that, by which he showed that by determining 
verse 18 to prohibit taking the sister of the ‘wife in her life- 
time, they would establish the principle that aman might law- 
fully have two wives. This was a startling proposition, felt as 
a reductio ad absurdum, and the interpretation ‘involving it 
shrunk from, because the hearers were under the influence of 
our present condition of society, and their: sentiments were at 
once formed, without entering upon the investigation leading 
back to the people for whom this law was made, and disclosing 
that among this people the same law in another’ part provided 
for the case of a man’s having two ‘wives: even the priest to 
whom the administration of the law belonged, took two wives 
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for a king under guardianship, (2 Chron. 24: 3); and those 
most competent to communicate information say, that this verse 
18) had direct allusion to the eminent patriarch and servant 
of the Most High—the ancestor of this people—who had two 
wives that were sisters. To return to the position, that verse 
16 may signify wife of a living brother, and still the offence 
not be adultery. Marriage among the Jews was extremely 
loose ; divorce at the arbitrary will of the husband (Deut. 24: 
1—4). Itis to be presumed, a wife might leave her husband 
(1 Cor. 7: 15). If the husband who had sent away a wife, 
took her again, it was abomination before the Lord (Deut. 
24:4). She might marry again; but for his brother to marry 
her, would be worse than for him to take her again: the thought 
to usis vile; it would obviously be a root of bitterness between 
the brothers. The brother’s taking or cohabiting with her is 
not forbidden, except in this 16th verse. Besides, there was an 
allowed state of concubinage. The curse was upon Reuben, 
for an offence with his father’s concubine. The threatening in 
respect to David’s wives, was fulfilled with his concubines 
(2Sam. 12: 11; 16: 21). Inthe case in the New Testament, of 
a condemnation by John the Baptist under this prohibition, 
Herodias the wife had left her husband Philip, and afterward 
in his lifetime, his brother Herod married her. We thus find, 
that the manners of the Israelites and their condition of society, 
rendered this prohibition with respect to the wife of a living 
husband, proper and expedient; and that the only case on 
record in the Bible of its application, is to a wife so circum- 
stanced. There are objections, believed insuperable, to holding 
the prohibition applicable to a brother’s widow. The reason 
given for the prohibition, “ it is thy brother’s nakedness,” is in- 
compatible with such application. If the brother be dead, the 
wife “loosed from the law of her husband,” how can this reason 
be true? Itis true of the living brother, not of the dead. The 
character of the offence (Lev. 20: 21) “ it is an unclean thing,” 
connected with the law (Deut. 25: 5—10) requiring, in case 
of a married brother dying childless, his surviving brother to 
take his widow, makes it manifest, that the prohibition is con- 
fined to the wife of the brother while living. Can we aduwit, that 
the God of truth and righteousness, whose language to his people 
is, “ ye shall be holy ; for I the Lord your God am holy,” would 
enjoin by law “ an unclean thing ?” 
The passage (Lev. 18: 6—18) is very plain upon common, 
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well-established principles of interpretation. No principle is 
more clearly established nor obviously just, than that a general 
clause followed by specific cases, becomes special—limited by 
the specifications. The reason is apparent to common sense,— 
indeed, grows out of it. It is the lawgiver puts the cases, that 
you may understand his application. Upon this ground, as the 
— prohibition in verse 6, is followed by sixteen specific pro- 

ibitions, and as the sister of a deceased wife is not within 
either of them, there is no prohibition with respect to her. The 
article in the Princeton Review admits this conclusion: “ If 
the cases therein mentioned are to be taken as specific instances 
which exclude all others, then this marriage is not prohibited.” 
But the article proceeds : “ But if those cases are given only as 
examples of the degrees within which marriage should not 
take place, then this connection is forbidden. As every thing 
at last turns upon this point, it is obvious, that we must have 
better authority than our own, to decide upon the rule of inter- 
pretation.” The ground on which we are willing to stand with 
the reviewer, is described by the inquiry, “ whether the cases 
therein mentioned are to be taken as specific instances, or are 
given only as examples of the degrees within which marriage 
should not take place.” We agree that the rule which we 
have stated does not apply, unless specific cases follow the 
general clause; when examples are given merely to illustrate 
the clause, they are not specific cases within our meaning. But 
it must be easy to determine, whether matter is set forth by way 
of example to illustrate a —— clause, or to express 
direct prohibitions of particular things. In the present case, it 
is certainly very easy. Who ever heard of sixteen specific, 
carefully defined cases, each the distinct subject of a full, posi- 
tive prohibition, being put as examples to illustrate a general 
preceding rohibition? No one can read Levit. 18: 7—18, 
without seeing, that here is a series of special prohibitions, 
each clearly defined, and full in itself, in which care has been 
used to express plainly each case. In each case, there is ex- 
plicit particularity. When such care has been used, and so 
much explicitness and particularity to express clearly each case, 
is it not strange construction to add something wholly omitted, 
not alluded to in any thing expressed, because in certain tables 
devised by men, according to certain rules of computation 
established by them, it is to be found in the same degree with 
something expressed, totally distinct and different? As if the 
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lawgiver who has said so plainly, particularly, and explicitly, 
what he has said, did not know all he ought to say, and has 
therefore left defects for us to supply. ‘“ We are not so much 
wiser” than ne. We will also stand with the reviewer upon his 
other ground :—“ We must have better authority than our own, 
to decide upon the rule of interpretation.” We have it. “ Ye 
shall not add unto the word which I command you, neither 
shalt thou diminish aught from it; that ye may keep the com- 
mandments of the Lord your God which I command you.” 

The remark in the Article referred to relative to Lev. 
18: 6,“ by kin, we are to understand relationship in general ; 
because nearly two to one of the specifications which follow 
relate to affinity and consanguinity,” should not pass without 
examination. The word “kin” signifies relationship by blood 
—the same kind. The Hebrew term, as is manifest from the 
phrase in the margin, “ remainder of his flesh,” another version 
of it, is more definite and precise in the signification of relation- 
ship by blood than our word kin: like the expression, near of 
kin, which excludes relationship by blood if not near, and of 
course, that by affinity, devoid of the element of kindred. In 
Lev. 21: 2, we have a definition of the phrase, “ kin that is 
near unto him; that is, for his mother, and for his father, and 
for his son, and for his daughter, and for his brother, and for 
his sister.”” It is an established rule of construction, to consider 
a lawgiver as using the same phrase in the same sense; and 
when he defines his terms in one place, to apply that definition 
to the same terms in other places: there may be exceptions, but 
for good reason. Upon what ground, then, can we attach to 
the phrase “ near of kin to him,” a more enlarged meaning 
than is warranted by its proper signification, either in our 
own or the original language, or than the lawgiver attaches 
to it in another part of his Jaw? Is there not manifest im- 
propriety in construing the words “ near of kin,” as signify- 
ing “ relationship in general?” The error that has been just 
shown, of holding the cases in verses 7—17 to be examples 
given of verse 6, in violation of all principles of language, in- 
stead of specific prohibitions according to the natural import of 
the terms used, occasions this misconstruction. Why give this 
enlarged and forced meaning to the words “ near of kin?” The 
reason assigned is, because the cases in verses 7—17 are given 
as exainples, and to comprehend them the meaning of the words 
must be enlarged. Is it not the more obvious and correct 
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course, as these cases do not come within the proper significa- 
tion of the words “near of kin,” to hold that they are not ex- 
amples, but according to the natural import of the language, 
distinct prohibitions, or in other words, the declaration of the 
lawgiver of the cases which he intended to prohibit? Some are 
within the proper scope of verse 6, and some additions resting 
on other ground. When we accurately examine the language, 
this becomes clear to us. Thus father’s sister, and mother’s 
sister are kin, that is, relations by blood ; but they are not near 
of kin, as the lawgiver has used the phrase in the passage cited ; 
and in verses 12, 13, he does not prohibit these relationships as 
near of kin to the man prohibited, but as the kinswoman of his 
father and mother. This identical remark applies to verse 17. 
In verse 15, the prohibition in respect to the daughter-in-law, 
is not because she is near of kin, but because “she is thy son’s 
wife ;” and verse 16, in respect to brother’s wife, the ground 
expressly stated is the injury to the brother—* it is thy brother’s 
nakedness :”” so with respect to the father’s wife, mother-in-law, 
the prohibition is grounded on the injury to the father—* it is thy 
father’s nakedness” (8). With respect to father, mother, sister, 
properly within verse 6, according to the lawgiver’s use of the 
same terms, there is no distinct, additional ground to what is 
contained in that verse (7, 9, 11). With respect to son’s 
daughter, and daughter’s daughter (10), one remove from the 
lawgiver’s own definition of near of kin, there is no distinct 
ground, but an explanatory observation—* theirs is thine own 
nakedness.” This verse when deliberately considered, will be 
deemed to afford useful instruction; for when the lawgiver 
would not rest the prohibition with respect to a son’s daughter 
and daughter’s daughter upon the general ground in verse 6, of 
“near of kin,” without an explanation ; how shall it be ex- 
tended to “ relationship in general?” In the only remaining 
case, the wife of the father’s brother, neither being within the 
terms “ near of kin,” the special ground of the prohibition is, 
“ she is thine aunt.”” The Jewish writers, entitled to full credit 
with regard to their own Jaws and manners, say, that the aunt 
is in the same degree as the father and mother, as to natural 
superiority over the nephew, and that his approach to her would 
invert the order of nature. Whatever may be the reason, it is 
sufficient that the lawgiver assigns it as the specific ground of 
that prohibition. We may confidently lay it down, that when 
a lawgiver assigns a special reason for a prohibition, the reason 
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assigned is the true reason, and he intends that the prohibition 
should be held to proceed from, and rest upon it; and of course, 
that all the prohibitions in Lev. 18 : 6—18, for which special 
reasons are assigned, are to be considered as distinct prohibi- 
tions for the reasons assigned, and not as parts of verse 6. A 
few of the prohibitions come under this verse; the others are 
such as the lawgiver, in view of the reasons given, has seen 
proper to ordain. 

This subject is by no means exhausted. It presents other 
important points for remark. It has been discussed upon the 
ground, that Levit. 18: G—18 isa regulation of marriage. It 
is not a law for that purpose. It is confined to the prohibition 
of sexual intercourse. It is admitted, that it isa restraint and pre- 
ventive of marriage ; but thisis a result and consequence. The 
law may be violated without marriage ; and there may be a con- 
tract of marriage legally solemnized without transgressing the law. 
This false position of the subject isa source of error in discussing it. 

Putting the Levitical law, or any part of it, upon the same 
ground on which we place the ten commandments, is utterly in- 
admissible. It is new, and it is dangerous. The reason, “ the 
precepts in Leviticus are the declaration of God as to what is 
right”—would establish the entire judicial law with all its pen- 
alties. “ We may differ from Confucius, we dare not differ from 
God.” Very true. We dare not maintain, that the laws given 
to the nation of Israe] by their and our Maker, were not suita- 
ble to their condition, and good laws for them in their circum- 
stances. But who will say, that those laws have been given 
to any other people, or that they were not made for a state of 
things that is past, or that the whole frame of polity which they 
constituted was not intended to be temporary, and has not 
ceased according to the design in its construction? There are 
very wise things in these laws: but that any part of them re- 
tains the force of law is positively denied. Wisdom of laws 
depends upon the state of society for which they were made, 
and the evils to be corrected. We can form no just opinion 
now of these things. The law we have been considering is a 
positive law; it has nothing in common with the decalogue, 
the moral law. We consider it clear, that the church is bound 
to respect and obey the laws of the state where it is situated, 
and where its members receive protection and owe allegiance, 
far more than the laws that were given Israel in their ancient 
theocracy, terminated long since by its own appointment. Even 
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in the time of Paul, when the minds of men were not prepared 
to consider the Mosaic dispensation as terminated, he does not 
place the case at Corinth of a man’s having his father’s wife (the 
father was living, 2 Cor. 7: 12), upon the Levitical law, but 
the law of nature (1 Cor. 5: 1, not even named among the 
Gentiles). 

The question is gravely proposed, Can you say that you have 
not a doubt that this marriage is forbidden by the word of God, 
and will you then hazard the sin? This is the device of supersti- 
tion: the very proposal of the question to the timid produces 
the fear it suggests: follow out the course, and you can estab- 
lish the Inquisition. It should be our warning, that this dread- 
ful institution was founded in Spain, with all its horrors full 
grown in its very inception, by the wisest and best of sovereigns, 
and the most amiable and excellent of women, Queen Isa- 
bella. The proposition, therefore, can be by no means as- 
sented to, that it is material at all, whether a man may marry 
the sister of his deceased wife or not, there will be always 
others equally eligible ;—it is of great importance, that a false 
principle should not be adopted, and that the church should in 
no case by latitudinarian construction interfere with the rights 
of men. This is not the way of salvation ; the gospel has other 
views: this going to the law is not in its spirit. Especially 
should not the church stand in opposition to the laws upon a 
ground that is not solid, and in a matter in which it is wrong 
and they are right: even if it could for a moment allow itself 
in the determination to take such an attitude under any circum- 
stances. 


ARTICLE X. 


Review or Dr. Epwarps’s “ DisserTaTIUN CONCERNING LIBERTY 
anp Necessity.” 


By Rev. Samuel T. Spear, Pastor ofthe Second Presbyterian Church of Lansingburgh, N.Y. 


As intimated by its title-page, this Disseration was intended 
by its author as a reply to the Essays of Dr. West and others, on 
the subject of Liberty and Necessity. Indirectly it is a defence 
of the doctrine of Moral Necessity adopted by the Elder Ed- 
wards, as well as an exponent of the views entertained by its 
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distinguished author. Upon its first publication, during the life- 
time of the author, it was by many regarded as an unanswer- 
able refutation of the system of hisopponents. That it presents 
clear and decisive marks of strength in argumentation, tact and 
ingenuity in metaphysical criticism, as well as candor both in 
the statement of principles and their legitimate deductions, must 
be acknowledged. It is much to be regretted, that this Disser- 
tation, with the other productions of the same respected writer, 
should so long have been inaccessible to the great proportion of 
the ministers and students of our country. The editors and 
publishers of Dr. Edwards’s Works are entitled to the lasting 
thanks of the community for the service they have now rendered 
to the general cause of truth. 

It is proposed in this article to examine so much of these 
works as may be found in the Dissertation concerning Liberty 
and Necessity. It is not judged important to decide the com- 
a merits of the arguments of Dr. Edwards and those of 

is opponents. On some points victory seetns to have been 
on one side ; and upon others, on the other side. To judge of 
the truth of a system by the skill displayed in its defence would 
be a very unsafe dictum in philosophy. Truth at times may be 
committed to incompetent hands; while error may be fortified, 
not only by great names, but by great adroitness in making “ the 
worse appear the better reason.” 

The system of Necessity, as stated and defended by the elder 
and the younger Edwards, has for years been regarded as en- 
tirely established. No man, until recently, has dared to inti- 
mate even a doubt of its truth. Authority little less than az- 
tomatic has been assigned to it. It has imparted its own pecu- 
liar type to the theological philosophy of our country. In the 
providence of God, however, it seems destined to undergo a re- 
examination ; minds of much worth and power are enlisted in 
this investigation ; it can no longer be said, that it carries with 
it the conclusiveness of a mathematical demonstration, at least 
in its relation to the existing state of opinion. Nothing is to 
be feared from this new movement. If Edwards was wrong, 
the fact ought to appear; if he was right, a re-examination of 
his arguments will not be of disservice to the system. Philo- 
sophy is now in a better state to review this question, than when 
it was originally argued. The science of psychology has made 
great advances since the days of Edwards. On every account 
it is desirable that this philosophical movement should go for- 
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ward, until truth is ascertained, or the impracticability of its 
knowledge shall be fully demonstrated. In itself the subject is 
one of great importance ; it isa part of the philosophy of the 
human mind; in its relations to other branches of truth, it is 
perhaps not less important. Let the discussion then proceed, 
begun, continued and ended, as a simple inquiry after truth. 

On the one side of this question will be arranged the Disser- 
tation of Dr. Edwards. Although dead, by the republication of 
his arguments he will yet mi By many they will be re- 
garded as conclusive ;—with all it is hoped that they will 
receive that attention and confidence, which are proportionate 
to their merit. In constructing a review of this Dissertation, 
our intention is not to follow in the exact sequence of chapter 
or title; but to make a selection of points, ascertain the views 
of Dr. Edwards on these points, and aim to compare them with 
truth. To this undertaking the attention of the reader is now 
solicited. 


I. The Statement of Moral Necessity. 


Upon careful examination it will be found, that Dr. Edwards 
was by no means consistent with himself in his exposition of 
Moral Necessity. He gives not one, but three definitions, which 
are not identical. Let us proceed to confirm this proposition. 

1. In the first place he defines it to be the previous certainty 
of the existence of moral actions. He says, “ But concerning 
my own meaning, I have a right to speak more peremptorily, 
that I mean all necessity, or previous certainty of the volition 
or voluntary action of a rational being, whatever be the cause 
or influence, by which that necessity is established,” Vol. J. p. 
305. “ But moral necessity is the previous certainty of a moral 
action,” p. 306. ‘ For antecedent certainty of moral actions is 
all we mean by moral necessity,” p. 399. This definition he 
has repeated a great number of times in the course of his Dis- 
sertation. It prevails throughout his chapter on Foreknowledge. 
Here he assumes the foreknowledge of Deity, and reasons coz- 
rectly in supposing that such knowledge of a future event im- 
plies the previous certainty of its existence. Moral necessity in 
this sense is fully established ; no argument could be more con- 
clusive. Moral necessity, then, is the simple affirmation of a 
fact, which may be demonstrated, as such, without any refer- 
ence to its ground or cause. Foreknowledge proves this fact 
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and nothing more. What is the cause of this certainty, and in- 
deed whether it have any cause, are points to be disposed of by 
other processes of reasoning. The argument which proves this 
simple certainty, terminates at this point, it does not necessaril 

decide the question of cause. Dr. Edwards does not claim this ; 
he does not hold that foreknowledge causes the certainty; he 
concedes that it has no other than a logical connection with the 
certainty—e. g., it proves it. In this sense of Moral Necessity 
Dr. Edwards has no antagonist, not even in Dr. West himself. 

2. In the second place he defines Moral Necessity, as the cer- 
tainty of connection between moral actions and their cause or 
causes. “ Moral necessity is the real and certain connection 
between some moral action and its cause,” p. 306. “ Moral 
necessity is the certain or necessary connection between moral 
causes and moral effects,” p. 300. This is a new definition, as 
contrasted with the former. The other was the certainty of the 
action ; this is the certainty of its connection with some cause. 
The first certainty is proved by foreknowledge ; the second cer- 
tainty, however true, is not proved by the same means. This 
kind of certainty is self-evident, for it is but a specification of 
the axiom, that for every event there must be some cause. This 
is not the place to inquire into the use of the word “ connection’ 
by Dr. Edwards; whether he meant connection in the sense of 
certain antecedence, or in the true sense of cause. Upon either 
construction, he affirms nothing more than the general axiom 
of causality, as applied to a specific case. Here again Dr. 
Edwards can have no antagonist in this sense of Moral Necessity ; 
for surely no man would admit the certainty of an event and 
deny that it had a cause. 

3. We proceed to the third exposition of Moral Necessity. 
It is the certainty of connection between volition as effects, and 
motives as their cause. He quotes the definition of President 
Edwards. It is * that necessity of connection and consequence, 
which arises from such moral causes, as the strength of inclina- 
tion or motives, and the connection which there is, in many 
cases, between these and certain volitions and actions,” p. 299. 
“There is nothing in this inconsistent with the influence of mo- 
tives on the will, to produce volition ; or with the dependence 
of volition on some cause, extrinsic to itself, extrinsic to the 
power of will, or to the mind in which it exists. What if mo- 
tives do excite to volition ?”’ p. 311. Much of Dr. Edwards’s 
reasoning relates to necessity according to this construction. 
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It is important to observe, that in this sense, moral necessity 
is different from either of the other two. In the first, we had 
certainty of existence ;—in the second, certainty of connection ; 
—in the third, we have the terms of this certain connection, 
e. g., volitions on the one hand, and motives as their cause on 
the other. The last, besides including the two former, defines 
the ground of the certainty. It is also important to notice, that 
the arguments, which establish’necessity in the two former sens- 
es, do not prove it in the latter ; for to prove the certainty of a 
future event, and that it must have some cause, is not to prove 
what that cause is ;—not to tel] why the event will or must be. 
It is true that Dr. Edwards says, that he does not regard mo- 
tives as the efficient causes of volition ;—he equally denies that 
mind is the efficient cause; hence God must be the efficient 
cause, ifthere be any. His theory of the connection of motive 
and volition, will receive attention in its proper place. For the 
present, it is sufficient to say, that he speaks of motive as the 
cause of the certain existence of future volitions. This assump- 
tion lies in the third exposition of moral necessity. It is not 
peculiar to him; it was abundantly affirmed by President Ed- 
wards ; it has been the doctrine of every writer upon that side 
of the question. 

Dr. Edwards is chargeable with having neither stated, nor 
argued moral necessity always in the samesense. The same is 
true of President Edwards. Sometimes they are defending ne- 
cessity in the sense of simple certainty. This is the case espe- 
cially with the first-mentioned writer in his chapter on fore- 
knowledge, where he repeatedly asserts, that previous certainty 
of volitions is “all the necessity for which we plead.” This 
was not true; for at other times he pleads for necessity in the 
sense of the previous certainty of volitions, founded on the cer- 
tainty of their connection with motives as causes. Here are two 
certainties, that are by no means identical; the first does not 
imply the second, neither is the latter proved by arguments 
which establish the former. His opponents do not deny neces- 
sity in all the above senses ;—it is only in the last sense, and in 
that branch of it, which makes motive the cause of volition. 
To prove necessity in any other sense, is to prove what nobody 
denied ; the issue must be made on the disputed ground, or there 
is no issue. 

Moral Necessity then, as a subject of debate between its advo- 
cates and opponents, presents this proposition: that molive, 
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“ which, as tt stands in the view of the mind, is the strongest,” 
determines the will. This proposition being proved to be uni- 
versally true, moral necessity is then proved. as the true theory 
of the will. By determininy, the advocates of necessity define 
themselves to mean, “causing, that the acts of the will or 
choice should be thus, and not otherwise.” In proving this 
proposition, they must prove three other positions, viz., that 
the will or mind is determined—that it is determined by motive 
—and that it is determined by the strongest motive. In the 
execution of this work, they must fix on some correct standard 
of measuring the comparative strength of a motive, besides the 
fact of its prevalence; for this being taken as the rule of mea- 
surement, gives us nothing but an identical proposition. The 
evidence mist go directly to the establishment of this proposi- 
tion, the one in debate, and not some other. This sets aside the 
arguments from foreknowledge, unless it can be shown, that 
foreknowledge is not consistent with any other hypothesis of 
volition. Two methods of proof may be adopted. In the 
first place it may be psychological, which is an appeal to uni- 
versal consciousness and experience. It may be logical, which 
is a deduction of the proposition in question from others, either 
previously proved or admitted. The advocates of necessity have 
taken their stand chiefly in the logical department. Here three 
or four syllogisms would contain a formal statement of their 
whole argument. It is of the following character, viz., that 
to deny the proposition of necessity, leaves no cause for volition ; 
or that it involves the absurdity of an infinite series of volitions ; 
or that the invariableness of motive, as an antecedent, proves it 
to be the cause of volition ; or that if motive be not the cause of 
volition, it cannot be previously certain, as proved by fore- 
knowledge. These are the germs of as many syllogisms, which 
have been used on the one side, and replied to on the other. 
It is not proposed to examine the validity of this reasoning ; 
my purpose having been to state the point to be proved, and 
designate the character of the argument, which has any appro- 
priateness to the point. Had these things been always kept in 
view, the opponents in this discussion would have been con- 
fined to a much narrower field, aud had less occasion to com- 
plain of mutual misunderstanding. 


Il. The two Necessities, Moral and Natural, distinguished. 


It is admitted to be “a very plain dictate of common-sense, 
that natural necessity is wholly inconsistent with just praise or 
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blame.” Hence the advocates of Moral Necessity, at least 
many of them, have strenuously insisted on a distinction be- 
tween the two systems of necessity. Dr. Edwards is among 
this number. The piety which prompts the effort, deserves 
our respect, whatever be the fate of the effort. Let us then 
attend to the lines of distinction, as drawn by the pen of Dr. 
Edwards. This will be best secured by obtaining his answer 
to the four following questions: e. g., In what sense does he 
use the term Natural Necessity? In what sense does he use 
Moral Necessity, when making the distinction? What are the 
points of agreement, if any, which he admits? What are the 
points of distinction which he alleges? It is proposed to ob- 
tain and examine his answer to these questions. 

I. What is the conception which he gives us of natural or 
ar ow necessity ? 

. He says “ Natural necessity is the connection between causes 
and effects, which are not of a moral nature,” p. 300. He here 
consents, that it is a connection of causes and effects, but inter- 
poses a single negative qualification, e. g., neither the effect nor 
the cause is of a “moral nature.” By causes and effects of a 
“ moral nature,’ he means “ some previous habitual disposition, 
or some motive exhibited to the understanding,” and “some 
inclination or volition of the soul or voluntary action.” Ina 
note, p. 301, he is careful to say, “ By inclination, disposition, 
or bias, I mean something distinct from volition.” It must be 
confessed, that if nothing farther had been said of this kind of 
necessity, we should be left in great doubt as to its positive na- 
ture ; we could tell very definitely what it is not; but our con- 
ception of what it is, would, at best, be very indeterminate. 

The subject however is not left at this point. In allusion to 
the views of President Edwards, Dr. Edwards says,—“ By na- 
tural necessity he explains himself to mean, ‘ such necessity as 
men are under, through the force of natural causes, as distin- 
guished from what are called moral causes; such as habits and 
dispositions of heart, and moral motives and inducements,’ ” 
p. 299. This is certainly an advance upon the former defini- 
tion. By “ natural causes” he means all causes, but those of 
“a moral nature.” By these causes the necessity is created. 
In reference to whom or what? This is answered by the fact, 
that it is “such necessity as men are under through the force 
of natural causes,” etc. Here both the causes and the subjects 
of the necessity are defined. And according to the principle 
stated, men or voluntary beings are the only subjects of natura] 
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necessity. This idea is confirmed, when he quotes President 
Edwards, as saying, that it always “ has reference to some 
supposable voluntary opposition or endeavor, which is insufh- 
cient,” p. 299. He endorses this sentiment on the next page,— 
“ Natural necessity admits of voluntary, but ineffectual oppo- 
sition from him, who is subject to the necessity.” It is certain 
that no such opposition is possible, unless to agents invested 
with the power of will: hence, if this be the universal refer- 
ence of natural necessity, it will follow that voluntary beings 
are its only possible subjects. The illustrations which he adopts, 
as the case of a man being dragged to prison “ in direct oppo- 
sition to every act of his will,” involve and imply the same 
view. We have then gained Dr. Edwards’s conception of na- 
tural necessity ; it is this,—¢¢ is a necessity created by the force 
of natural causes ; it always has voluntary beings for its sub- 
jects, and refers to some supposable voluntary, but ineffectual 
opposition in those beings to the result. No element is omitted, 
none added to his statement. We have it precisely as it came 
from his pen. 1 propose now to pause a moment at this point, 
and with some care examine this interpretation of natural or 
physical necessity. 

1. In the first place, although intended to be such by its 
author, it is not an exact representation of President Edwards 
on this point. An important qualification of the Elder Edwards 
is overlooked in this statement. His language is the follow- 
ing,—* By natural necessity, as applied to men, I mean such 
necessity as men are under through force of natural causes,” etc. 
Again, “‘ That necessity, which has been explained, consisting 
in an infallible connection of the things signified by the subject 
and predicate of a proposition, as intelligent beings are the sub- 
jects of it, is distingnished into moral and natural necessity.” 
Upon a comparison of these passages with the language of 
Dr. Edwards, no man can fail to see that the latter does not do 
entire justice to the former. In both passages President Ed- 
wards speaks of natural necessity “ as applied to men,”’——“ as 
intelligent beings are the subjects of it.” This carries his re- 
marks into a limited and specific sphere, and leaves the ques- 
tion undecided, whether natural necessity has any other appli- 
cations. Dr. Edwards in quoting the President, omits to notice 
this attitude of the question ; he defines natural necessity in a 
generic sense ; his terms are universal and include a definition, 
not in one, but in all the applications of natural necessity. His 
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language clearly implies, that it always has voluntary beings 
for its subjects, and refers to some supposable, but insufficient 
opposition in those beings ; whereas President Edwards stated 
the case so far, and so far only as it is ‘‘ applied to men,”— 
“as intelligent beings are the subjects of it.” It is true, that 
this is the form of natural necessity, which prevailed in the 
mind of President Edwards ; he seems scarcely to have thought 
of any other; but it is not true, as it is of Dr. Edwards, that 
his formal definition commits him to this view, as the only kind 
of natural necessity that is possible. 

2. I observe again that this interpretation of natural neces- 
sity is incorrect, by being defective and parital. 

It will be granted, that Dr. Edwards has succeeded in pre- 
senting a case of natural necessity ;—necessity in relation to 
voluntary beings, where the event is made certain, notwith- 
standing any supposable or actual opposition of will to it; it 
is certain, while the mind chooses a different event, which 
choice is insufficient to prevent the real event and secure the 
one chosen. The event is clearly by a natural necessity in re- 
lation to its subject. The mind chooses a certain consequent, 
while something else, not only prevents it, but makes another 
consequent both certain and physically necessary in relation to 
the mind. Thisdecides not, whether that something else is also 
subjected to a physical necessity ; it settles the question only so 
far as the mind is involved. 

Is this then the only province of physical necessity? We 
are shut up to it by the definition. Is the definition true? 
What shall be said of those cases, which have no reference 
whatever to the will of an agent, where the subject of the ne- 
cessity is not a voluntary agent, where indeed it is doubtful, 
whether the subject be an agent in any sense? When a stone 
falls to the ground, is not the phenomenon by a natural neces- 
sity in relation to the stone? Is not every physical phenome- 
non an instance of such necessity in relation to its subject ? 
This necessity embraces not only the certainty of the pheno- 
menon, but a total want of power not to fall or to any other 
phenomenon, as resident in the stone. It has not a voluntary 
being for its subject, neither has it any reference to any sup- 
posable, but insufficient opposition to the consequent event ; 
the case by its terms is one of total want of power to the con- 
trary, and therefore of all supposable opposition. In the light 
of this illustration the defect in the above exposition must be 
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apparent. In the language of logicians, we should say, that it 
employs the term, natural necessity, in an undistributed sense ; 
states what it is in reference to a single class of objects, and 
omits to notice it in other applications, where it holds equally 
true. In the two references it is not precisely the same. In 
the one it is modified by relation to the will of an agent ;— 
there is a certainty of the event with supposable, but inefficient 
power of resistance. In the other it has no relation to the will 
of an agent; there is an equal certainty with a total want of 
all power of supposable resistance or opposition to the event. 
These cases are notin all respects identical ; yet both are clear 
and decisive instances of this kind of necessity. Physical ne- 
cessity is a genus of which the two illustrations constitute dis- 
tinct species. The point of*generic resemblance is the certainty 
of the event with the impossibility that it should not be. The 
specific differences are these: in one the necessity has reference 
to the will of an agent, where ineffectual opposition is suppos- 
able ; in the other it has reference to a physical subject, where 
no such supposed opposition is allowable. Now Dr. Edwards 
has the merit of defining one of the species of this genus ; his 
mistake is, that he treats it as the genus, a very important mis- 
take in this discussion, as will be shown in the progress of these 
observations. His definition is true in a single application, but 
entirely false in another, which is as legitimate as the one he 
contemplates. 

3. I observe in the third place, that this defective and partial 
construction has an important bearing upon the question, whe- 
ther the two necessities moral and natural, are distinct. 

Dr. Edwards contended, that in moral necessity any opposi- 
tion of will to the event was insupposable—that it implied an 
absurdity. Whereas, natural necessity always had reference to 
such supposable, but insufficient opposition, and hence it was 
clearly distinguished from that which is called moral. This 
reasoning works very well, so long as we allow him to mean 
by moral necessity, simple certainty of the existence of volition, 
and to corstrue natural necessity in the manner already defined. 
But suppose we take natural necessity in its application to phy- 
sical subjects; here we shall find, that it does not in its nature 
differ materially from moral necessity in application to causes 
and effects of “ amoral nature.”” In the one case you have cer- 
tainty of the moral sequent with opposition as insupposable ; 
in the other you have an equal certainty of the physical sequent 
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and an equal insupposableness of opposition to the existence 
of that sequent. If it be absurd to suppose the power of will- 
ing opposed to itself, inthe very act of willing, is it any the less 
absurd to suppose opposition where there is no power of 
opposition? In both sequents, therefore, there is no sup- 
posable opposition ; in both there is an equal certainty of ex- 
istence. What then becomes of the pretended distinction be- 
tween the two necessities from which the sequents arise ? Does 
it not seem at best to vanish into emptiness? But the distinc- 
tion is a point too momentous to be given up. Here is a diffi- 
culty. What is the mode of obviating it? This is done by 
contracting the field of philosophical vision, and fixing the eye 
upon a partial and defective view of natural necessity. Having 
taken this view he leaves the field of argument, bearing in his 
hand the laurel of a successful contest; it however withers in 
his grasp the moment the sphere of vision is so enlarged as to 
include natural necessity in all its applications. This is the 
very thing which Dr. Edwards did not do. Had he turned his 
attention to physical necessity in relation to objects purely phy- 
sical, as well as to voluntary agents, he would have found it 
difficult, if not impossible to escape the charge of confounding 
the two necessities. His mistake was exceedingly opportune ; 
it served the interests of his cause admirably well ; it enabled 
him to distinguish natural necessity as applied to voluntary 
agents, from that which is moral. It made no provision, how- 
ever, for any such distinction, when natural necessity is taken 
in application to physical subjects. It is to be regretted that 
Dr. Edwards should have confined his attention to a single 
reference of physical necessity: how he would have disposed 
of the difficulty attending its application to physical subjects, it 
is impossible to imagine. 

4. Finally, I observe that Dr. Edwards seems to me to have 
somewhat entangled himself, even upon his own construction of 
natural necessity. 

Recollect that it always “ has reference to some supposable 
voluntary opposition or endeavor, which is insufficient.” If 
then the will be supposed in any case to oppose the will, there 
is an insufficient opposition of the volition not prevalent to the 
prevailing one, and consequently the volition that prevails will 
take place by natural necessity, since there is voluntary, but 
ineffectual opposition to its existence. Has Dr. Edwards any- 
where admitted the reality of such a case? He says—* He 
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may from prevailing motives and from moral necessity choose 
virtue. He may at the same time from weaker motives and in- 
effectual temptations choose vice, and so far feel reluctant or 
indisposed to virtue.” ‘ Yet there is a mutual opposition be- 
tween the forementioned different acts of choice, the choice of 
virtue and the choice of vice,” p. 302. “They may in partic- 
ular cases be equal, or so nearly equal, that neither of them, at 
the instant, appears to prevail, and the man ‘is in a strait be- 
twixt two.’ In other instances they may, for a time at least, 
alternately prevail, and exhibit a man of very inconsistent con- 
duct. In other cases one may generally prevail,” p. 302, 303. 
It is important to notice these concessions of Dr. Edwards ; 
they are these: that the choice of virtue and the choice of vice 
may exist in the mind “ at the same time ;” that between these 
two volitions there is “ mutual opposition ;” that sometimes they 
are equal or nearly so ; that sometimes they alternately prevail ; 
that at other times one generally prevails. What then is the char- 
acteristic which he assigns to natural necessity? It is, that 
there should be voluntary, but insufficient opposition to the con- 
sequent event. In every such case the event is one of natural 
necessity. Do not the above concessions bring at least one of 
the volitions in question within the range of this category? 
Two volitionsare admitted to be in the mind “ at the same time,”’ 
and to be opposed to each other. Hence the prevailing voli- 
tion would seem to be by a natural necessity, since there is “ the 
voluntary, but ineffectual opposition” of the volition that does 
not prevail. 

But lest we should do injustice to the views of Dr. Edwards, 
let us hear him fully on this subject ; let us see how he solves 
this difficulty. He says—“ But though a man who is deter- 
mined by moral necessity to choose a virtuous course, cannot in 
the act oppose that choice or the cause of it; yet he may in 
other acts of his will oppose both the choice and the cause, and 
thus in different acts choose and act differently.” “ And this 
weaker choice is no more opposed to the moral necessity, which 
causes it, than the stronger choice of virtue is to the moral ne- 
cessity which causes that,” p. 303. This is one solution. 
Recollect the concession, that there may be “ at the same time’’ 
the choice of virtue and the choice of vice—that between the 
two there may be “ mutual opposition,” and that one may be 
prevalent. By the prevalence of one he cannot mean the non- 
existence of the other ;”’ both exist “ at the same time,” but one 
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prevails over the other, and governs the conduct. Now in this 
solution he tells us, that the choice of virtue is not opposed to 
itself, nor the choice of vice to itself, e. g. that a single act of 
choice cannot be two acts and two opposing acts at the same 
time. Suppose this to be granted, yet if they may both be “ at 
the same time,” then there may be a mutual opposition, and if 
one prevails, then it exists contrary to the ineffectual opposition 
of the one not prevalent, and of course has the characteristic 
given to natural necessity. Let them both exist by their re- 
spective moral necessities—let neither be opposed to the moral 
necessity which causes it; yet there is “a mutual opposition”’ 
between the two volitions originating from their respective ne- 
cessities, and the one that prevails is a phenomenon of natural 
necessity by the principles and concessions of Dr. Edwards. 
He has conceded too much to be consistent with himself. He 
must retract the concession, or change the characteristic given 
to natural necessity, or be logically compelled to allow that 
some volitions exist by such necessity. 

He has another solution of the difficulty. “Now it will not 
be pretended, that this opposition of one act of the will to an- 
other is parallel to the entire opposition of the will, which there 
is or may be to natural necessity,” p. 303. It will be perceived, 
that the fact of opposition is here a point conceded—that the 
former admission of opposing acts “ at the same time” is not de- 
nied, and that the ground of distinction, which he assumes, is 
that the two oppositions are not parallel :—in the one case it is 
entire opposition ;—and in the other it must be something dif- 
ferent from “ entire opposition.””—Now, if I mistake not, he has 
here introduced a new element in the conception of natural 
necessity. He said, that it refers to some supposable, but in- 
effectual opposition. Here he substitutes the word entire, mean- 
ing, “an entire and perfect opposition of the whole will,” and 
meaning by this again, that there is but one act of choice, and 
this is opposed, though ineffectually, to the resulting event. He 
concedes the case of some supposable and real opposition cf one 
will to another ; and when pressed with the argument, that one 
of these wills must upon his own construction be by a natural 
necessity, he modifies the idea of such necessity, and makes it 
have reference to “ an entire and perfect opposition of the whole 
will.”—Dr. Edwards is entitled to the full benefit of his own 
explanations. What is “ an entire and perfect opposition of the 
whole will” in any case ?—It is plainly nothing more than the 
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simple fact, that the mind chooses, and chooses contrary to the 
resulting event. Every act of choice is by its nature “ an entire 
and perfect” act of choice, and when it 1s against the resulting 
event, it is “ an entire and perfect opposition” of the act to the 
event. How then does the “ entire and perfect opposition of the 
whole will” differ from the “ opposition of one act of the will to 
another,” as conceded by Dr. Edwards !—In the one case you 
have one and but one “ entire” act of choice contrary to the 
event ;—in the other you have ¢wo entire acts of choice contrary 
to each other, between which there is “ an entire and perfect 
opposition.” So that, after all, the cases are more nearly par- 
allel than Dr. Edwards supposed. One event exists contrary 
to one entire act of choice; in the case of “ opposition of one 
act of the will to another” the volition prevalent exists also 
contrary to the “entire and perfect opposition’’ of the volition 
not prevalent. Both cases certainly present “ entire and perfect 
opposition ;” and hence both terminate in the same kind of 
necessity. If this criticism be deemed severe, it is believed not 
to be unjust; —it forces no unnatural interpretation upon the 
language of Dr. Edwards ;—it simply assumes that he wrote as 
he meant. 

II. In the next place let us inquire, in what sense he uses 
Moral Necessity, when insisting on its distinction from Natural 
Necessity ? 

This question is rendered important by the fact, that he uses 
moral necessity in three different senses. In a passage where 
the distinction was the very point that he was elaborating, he 
says that moral necessity “is a previous certainty of the exist- 
ence of a volition or voluntary action.” p. 300. He quotes 
President Edwards as presenting the same conception—it “ is a 
certainty of the inclination and will itself.” 1 have already 
shown, that in this sense moral necessity is not a subject of de- 
bate, as well as that Dr. Edwards is not consistent with him- 
self in this use of it. To distinguish it in this sense, is to employ 
it in a sense in which it is not denied, and to Jeave the question 
of its distinction in other senses entirely unsettled. 

{If. In the third place, what are the points of agreement, if 
any, which he has admitted ?—It will be conceded that in refer- 
ence to the certainty of the sequents, it is equal in both cases. 
Dr. Edwards says,—‘ The difference between these two kinds 
of necessity lies chiefly in the nature of the two terms connected 
by it,” p. 300. He quotes the language of President Edwards 
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on this point,—“ the difference between these two kinds of 
necessity does not lie so much in the nature of the connection, as 
in the two terms connected.” This is a very obvious conces- 
sion, that “in the nature of the connection” they agree. Here 
he attempts to make no distinction; all his reasoning fixes on 
another point of distinction. Agreement in this respect is then 
acknowledged. What is the nature of this connection, in re- 
spect to which the identity of the two necessities is a point con- 
ceded ? It is a connection between a certain cause and its effect 
in one case, and then it is a connection of natural necessity ; and 
between a certain other cause and its effect in another case, and 
then it is a connection of moral necessity. In the one cese, it 
is a physical cause connected with its physical sequent ; in the 
other it is a moral cause or motive connected with its moral se- 
quent or volition. However different the terms may be in the 
two connections, stil] the nature of the connection is the same. 
The prior terms in both secure their respective sequents with 
equal certainty ; in both they are equally causes and act in the 
same way, so far as they are causes at all. 

Omitting to examine the assumption, that motive is properly 
a cause, I wish to propose this question: Is not the identity of 
the two necessities admiited in every material respect? In two 
cases of natural necessity the connected terms differ, not as 
causes and effects, but in other respects consistent with this 
identity. Were it said that two instances of natural necessity 
differ, the inquiry would be,—In what? If it were answered, 
in their terms ; the answer would be, that this difference has 
nothing to do with the simple question of necessity ; and there- 
fore they might equally be instances of such necessity. It is the 
very nature of necessity, not to give a history of the terms con- 
nected, but to treat of the nature of the connection, to inquire 
into the ground or reason of the certainty of this connection. If 
we adopt any other view, we should have as many different 
kinds of necessity as there are terms—all equally disagree.ng 
with each other ;—that would be a mechanical necessity, a 
chemical necessity, an electrical necessity, a galvanic necessity, 
a vegetable necessity, an animal necessity, &c. Every effort to 
identify these as cases of natural necessity would fail; for in 
every instance it might be replied, that the terms of the connec- 
tion differ. It is true, that they differ, but not in any respect 
which affects the question of natural necessity. Here they are 
one, because the nature of the connection is one. If then na- 
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tural and moral necessity be admitted to agree in the nature of 
the connection, we have an agreement, which essentially con- 
founds the two necessities. They disagree, not in the respect 
which identifies them as instances of necessity ;—they differ only 
as different cases of natural necessity differ from each other, 
e. g., in the ferms connected. There is no distinction in the cer- 
tainty, with which sequents follow, for in both cases it is abso- 
lute ; there is none in the nature of their connection with their 
respective antecedents. What is the fundamental element of 
natural necessity ?—It lies in the nature of the connection be- 
tween the two terms, e. g., the physical antecedent and the phy- 
sical sequent ; this creates all the necessity, by which the sequent 
exists; it is the ground of its certainty. To identify the two 
necessities therefore in the nature of the connection, is to make 
them alike in that respect, in which necessity has any meaning. 
Hence it is not strange, that the advocates of physical necessity 
should sometimes appeal to President and Dr. Edwards, as be- 
ing on their side. The truth is, they have, without intending to 
do it, conceded the identity of the two necessities in the very re- 
spect where they should have proved a difference, if they meant 
to insist on a distinction between the two. This however was 
the best they could do, after having assumed that motive causes 
volition, and that the mind does not. 

IV. We come then in the last place, to the points of distinc- 
tion between the two necessities. President Edwards held that 
the distinction “ does not lie so much in the nature of the con- 
nection, as in the two terms connected.” Dr. Edwards held 
the same sentiment, that it “lies chiefly in the nature of the 
two terms connected by it.”’ In reply to the charge, that this 
“js a distinction without a difference,” the latter writer says, 
“it is manifest that there is that very difference in the two 
cases which President Edwards’s distinction supposes. To say 
that this is a distinction without a difference, is to say, that an 
habitual disposition or a motive is the same with something 
which is not an habitual disposition or motive ; and that a voli- 
tion or voluntary action, is the same with what is not a volition 
or voluntary action, p. 300. This reasoning confirms the idea, 
that the distinction of terms was the great distinction on which 
Dr. Edwards intended to issue the question. 

What then are the fwo terms of the connection in moral 
necessity? They are of “a moral nature,”—e. g., “some pre- 
vious habitual disposition, or some motive” as the antecedent 
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and cause; “ volition or voluntary action” as the sequent and 
effect. These are not the terms of a connection by natural 
necessity. Hence, there is a “ difference in the two cases.” 
This is the argument, and the whole argument on the point: 
and so far as it goes, it is a conclusive argument. There is a 
distinction with a difference ;—difference in respect to what ? In 
respect to the terms of the sequence in the two cases—this is 
all; it is all that is pretended. Let this distinction be allowed, 
and Jet the terms be subjected to a careful analysis. 

In the first place, let us examine the antecedents in the two 
cases: in both they are admitted to be causes. Viewed simply 
as causes, they cannot be distinguished from each other ; for Pre- 
sident Day very properly observes, that “ one cause cannot be 
unlike another in the very property, which is common and 
essential to all causes.” To classify causes, is not to dis- 
tinguish between them simply as causes, for in this respect they 
must be alike; but to distinguish between them in some other 
respect, which is perfectly consistent with the supposition that 
they are all causes, as when we speak of proximate and remote 
causes,—/first and second causes,—mental and physical causes, 
—moral and natural causes. In these distinctions we have the 
generic idea of causes, associated with spectfic differences, which 
differences contain no allusion whatever to the simple idea of 
cause, this being exhausted in the generic idea. Suppose, then, 
the antecedent terms in the two necessities differ; the ques- 
tion is, How do they differ? Not as causes merely, but in 
other respects having no sort of relation to their nature as 
causes ; they differ as a proximate does from a remote cause, by 
having dissimilar attributes or accidents, none of which pertain 
to their nature as causes. The, cause in moral necessity and 
the cause in natural necessity are alike in the respect in which 
either is cause. We have, then, the identity of the two neces- 
sities in the nature of the connection acknowledged ; we have 
proved the identity of the two prior terms, so far as their nature 
as cause 1s concerned ; we therefore have an identity of the two 
necessities in all the respects in which the word necessity has 
any import: to contend for a distinction in other respects, is 
mere verbal trifling; it is to go beyond the range of the whole 
subject in search of distinctions. The conceptions of necessity 
are exhausted in the affirmation of a previous certainty in the 
nature of the connection of two terms, which is the basis of that 
certainty, and in the causal nature of the prior term, which 
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is the basis of the certainty of the connection. To reverse the 
order of statement ;—the prior term is a cause ; its nature as a 
cause is the ground of the certainty of its connection with a 
sequent ; that certainty of connection is the ground of the cer- 
tainty of the existence of that sequent. What other concep- 
tions can be found in any consequential necessity? They ex- 
haust the whole idea: they are either admitted, or proved to 
belong to moral necessity. How, then, do the two necessities 
differ, in respect to the prior terms of the two connections? As 
necessities, 1 am unable to see any distinction between them. 

In the second place, we may institute an examination of the 
posterior terms of the two connections, e. g., the sequents ;— 
What are they? A “ volition or voluntary action,” and some- 
thing which “is not a volition or voluntary action.” In the 
order of sequence, they are consequents—resulting phenomena. 
They are more; they are effects, and as such, alike; for no 
effect can differ from another in that property which is common 
to all effects. Suppose, then, that they differ in other respects, 
which are consistent with their common character as consequents 
and effects ; will this make a distinction in the two necessities 
from which they arise? Obviously not; for here, as in the 
former case, the distinction would be laid beyond the range of 
the subject. Ifa man were describing phenomena, such a dis- 
tinction would be proper ; but if he be reasoning on the subject 
of necessity, it is not pertinent. 

Before Sieviag this subject, it may be well to advert to ano- 
ther ground of distinction, e. g., that natural necessity always 
“has reference to some supposable voluntary opposition or en- 
deavor, which is insufficient; whereas “no such opposition 
or contrary will and endeavor ds supposable in the case of 
moral necessity, which is a certainty of the inclination and will 
itself,” p. 299. It is a sufficient reply to this, to say that natural 
necessity, as already shown, does not always have reference to 
such supposable opposition, and that moral necessity is here 
used in the sense which is not a subject of debate. This dis- 
tinction, therefore, would amount to nothing. 

From the preceding criticism, the reader will of course draw 
his own conclusions. I have aimed to do full justice to the 
arguments of Dr. Edwards, both in stating them and in replying 
to them. Has he made out a satisfactory distinction between 
the two necessities? I am compelled to reply in the nega- 
tive. 
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Ill. The Dictum Necessitatis. 


The above title is shown to characterize a certain species of 
argument, on which much stress is laid by the advocates of 
moral necessity. It is the great element of one of their most 
formidable demonstrations against their opponents. Its efficacy 
seems to have been ever regarded as equal to the famous Dic- 
tum Logicum of Aristotle. It is much relied upon, both by 
President and Dr Edwards, in their arguments on the Will. 

What is this Dictum? The following extracts will answer. 
“ Liberty in the sense of our opponents is not possible or con- 
ceivable. By liberty they mean a power to cause all our own 
volitions, and to cause them freely. But that we should thus 
cause them, is neither possible nor conceivable. If we should 
thus cause a volition, we should doubtless cause it by a causal 
act. It is impossible that we cause any thing without a causal 
act. And, as it is supposed that we cause it freely, the causal 
act must be a free act, e. g., an act of the will, or volition. 
And as the supposition is, that all our volitions are caused by 
ourselves, the causal act must be caused by another, and so on 
infinitely, which is both impossible and inconceivable,” p. 323, 
324. President Edwards before him had reasoned in the same 
manner. He says, “ An active being can bring no effectsfto 

ass by his activity, but what are consequent upon his acting.” 

he inference was, that if the mind causes action, it inust do it 
by a causative act, which being an act, requires another causa- 
tive act, and so on ad infinitum ; and thus we become involved 
in an endless series of actions or volitions. This argument is 
one of the strong-holds of necessity ;—the fate of much that has 
been written by President and Dr. Edwards turns upon its 
validity. It assumes a certain principle in regard to cause, e. g., 
that a cause cannot act but by first acting to produce that act ; 
—this is the Dictum Necessitatis. When applied to the mind, 
it was agreed, that the mind cannot cause its own volitions, but 
by first acting to cause them, which supposition leads to an 
endless series of acts ; if the mind be the cause, the reasoning is 
unanswerable, if the dictum be allowed.—I propose, therefore, 
to make it the subject of the following remarks. 

I. It is an assumption in regard to all causes. Dr. Edwards 
has not stated it in the general form adopted above: his sen- 
timent was made in view of a specific cause, e. g., the mind as 
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cauve of volition; but as he has said nothing to show why it 
should be true of the mind any more than of other causes, it is 
legitimate to test its validity as a universal category of cause. 
The conclusiveness of the reasoning based upon it, depends upon 
its universal truth. 

If. The reasoning offered in its support proceeds upon a 
doubtful, if not a false analogy. It is true that bodily sequents 
are caused by the mind (if caused by it at all) by a volition 
prior to those sequents. If I will to walk, 1 cause the motion 
of my limbs by a previous volition. Dr. Edwards reasons cor- 
rectly in regard to a ship-carpenter being the efficient cause or 
builder of a ship, when he supposes that it would be absurd to 
say, that the carpenter builds the ship without the intervention 
of exertions or volitions for this purpose. The bodily sequents 
connected with the building are caused by the mind through 
the medium of volitions prior to the sequents. But does it 
hence follow that the volitions are caused by the mind in the 
same way, if caused by it all? Can you reason conclusively from 
one case to the other? Not unless they are entirely parallel. 
Dr. Edwards does not know, that the mind in fact causes the 
bodily sequents at all. It may be cause of the volitions, which 
volitions are known only as the stated antecedents of the se- 
quents. It will not do to assume, that the sequents and voli- 
tions have a parallel relation to the mind, and then reason from 
the causation of the one to that of the other. If the sequents 
are caused by the mind through the medium of volitions, it does 
not follow that these volitions must equally be sequents of other 
volitions, and so on ad infinitum. Indeed neither Dr. Edwards, 
nor any body else, knows that a finite cause ever causes by a 
causative act. What is known is simply this, that acts of 
causes have stated sequents,— but the efficiency which connects 
the sequents and the acts is not known to be in the acts or in 
the causes of those acts. I may will a motion and be the 
cause of the will, when something else may be the cause that 
connects the willing and the motion in the order of a stated 
sequence. 

lil. The plausibility of the assumption and of the reasoning 
to which it leads, rests mainly on an ambiguity in the use of the 
word cause. It is sometimes used for that which by acting produces 
effects consequent upon the acting. In this sense, it 1s always 
used by those, who seek to press their opponents with the ab- 
surdity of an infinite series of acts. It is also used for that 
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which acts, which is itself the originator of phenomena. In 
that sense it causes action without prior action. Now if we 
use cause in the first sense, it is absurd to say, that mind is cause, 
or indeed any thing else, for it is impossible to escape the charge 
of infinite succession. If we use it in the second sense, no such 
consequence will follow. If proof of any cause in the last 
sense be demanded, it will be presented in the course of this ar- 
ticle ; for the present I reply, by demanding proof of cause in 
the first sense, and promise to make that cause an absurdity by 
bringing against it the charge of an infinite series, the very 
charge which Dr. Edwards has brought against the mind as 
cause. 

This ambiguity in using the word cause served a valuable 
purpose in the hands of Dr. Edwards. His opponents asserted 
that the mind determines the volition. Dr. Edwards responds, 
that if by “determines,” they mean simply that the mind is a 
subject of volition, then he agrees with them ; but if they mean 
that it causes volition, then he does not agree with them, for it 
then must cause by a previous causative act. Now it is obvious, 
that by the word “determines” Dr. Edwards does not mean a 
volition, but the fact merely of being a subject of volition. 
When he speaks of motive as determining, then also he does 
not mean a volition, but that motive causes volition. On the 
other hand, his opponents by the same word do not mean voli- 
tion, nor simply that the mind is a subject of volition ; but that 
it also causes volition. But this is neither “ possible nor con- 
ceivable,” replies Dr. Edwards, using the word cause in the 
first of the above senses. His opponents reply, it is both pos- 
sible and conceivable, using the word cause in the other sense. 
They do not contradict each other, for they use cause in two 
senses. Dr. Edwards assuming, that by “ determines” his op- 
ponents meant a volition, and taking advantage of an ambi- 
guity in using the word cause, found no difficulty in convicting 
them of an infinite series. 

IV. This assumption undertakes to decide how a cause acts. 
No man is competent to answer the question ;—How does a 
cause act? Who can tell how a physical cause produces ef- 
fects? If motive be a cause, will Dr. Edwards pretend to tell 
how it causes? If mind be a cause, we can never tell any 
thing about its mode of causing. We may say that it causes, 
as any cause causes; but how does any cause cause effects ? 
Here we are profoundly ignorant. Among our intellections we 
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find disclosed the nature of a cause, and the principle of caus- 
ality ;—by experience, including observation and consciousness, 
we asceriain the phenomena of causes; by reasoning we refer 
those phenomena to their causes. Beyond this we can never 
pass to the mode of causation by any cause. Yet Dr. Edwards 
by the assumption undertakes to decide this very question. If 
the mind causes volition it must do it by a previous volition, is 
his proposition. How does he know this when he knows 
nothing of the mode of causation? The mind is a thinker. 
Will any man pretend to say that it cannot think without a 
prior act of thinking, by which it thinks? It is also a knower. 
But who will say that it cannot know without some prior phe- 
nomenon of knowing? Suppose we say that it is also a willer. 
Can Dr. Edwards be certain that it cannot will in the sense of 
causing, without some antecedent act of willing? In this point 
of view, this famous dictum degenerates into a mere as- 
sumption. 

V. It is an assumption which necessarily leads to the doc- 
trine of an infinite series. If we apply it to the human mind, 
it works very:well for the cause of necessity. But it proves 
that volitions are not caused at all, which is an absurdity ; or 
an infinite series if caused by the mind, which is an equal abe 
surdity ; or an infinite series if caused by the mind, which is an 
equal absurdity; or that they are caused by something else. 
Very well. Let us take that something else ; we will suppose 
it to be motive. If it causes volition, it must be by a previous 
act of causation, and here again as in the former case you have 
an infinite series, or no cause, or some cause more ulterior. 
You may take this ulterior cause and go through the same 
round ; there is no end to the process; you have an eternal 
succession, or no cause in the universe, or you must come back 
to some cause, which does not cause by prior causative acts. 
If all these suppositions be absurd, then we may as well bid 
farewell to all philosophy. The two first are admitted to be 
absurdities. Is the idea of a cause, causing without prior caus- 
ative acts, an equal absurdity? It is not known as such, for 
the very reason, that we do not know how any cause acts. 
That it is not, is manifest from the fact, that it is the only mode 
of escaping one of two aksurdities—viz., infinite succession or 
no causality. Some cause therefore there must be, competent 
to cause without preceding acts of causation. What that cause 
is, is not the question; but the logical necessity of supposing 
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such a cause. This logical necessity is inconsistent with the 
dictum. Hence we have no alternative but to reject it: this 
at once unsettles the validity of all the reasoning based upon it ; 
and the strong fortress of necessity against the mind’s self-de- 
termination in the sense of causing volition falls to the ground. 

It is not to be supposed, that an argument, which has so 
long and so faithfully served its masters, will be given up with- 
out some efforts to save its life. Dr. Edwards seeks to preserve 
the dictum, and at the same time evade the force of the last 
objection to it. He says, “ We maintain, that action may be 
the effect of a divine influence ; or that it may be the effect of 
one or more second causes, the first of which is immediately 
produced by the Deity. Here there is not an infinite series of 
causes, but a very short series, which terminates in the Deity 
or first cause,’ p. 385. He stops the series and makes it a 
“ very short series,” by resorting to the Deity as the first cause. 
Among finite causes you have a succession of causative acts, 
which stops short of infinite by terminating in the first cause. 
This is the argument. 

A volume might be written in reply to this position. My 
remarks must be condensed, as much as possible. One of the 
following suppositions must be true,—viz., Either God is the 
cause of his own acts, or he is not the cause of them. 

Let us then assume the first supposition to be true. God 
created the world by the causative act of creation. Is He the 
cause of the creating act? We will suppose the answer to be 
in the affirmative. Let us then bring the dictum to bear on 
this phenomenon of the Divine mind,—JVo cause can act and 
thus produce effects without prior action. It follows, that this 
creating act needs a prior act to account for its existence ; and 
this latter for the same reason needs another, and hence 
you have an infinite series of Divine acts causing each other, 
on the supposition that God is cause. The series so far from 
being a short one, when it reaches the Deity, enters upon a 
new theatre and there proceeds ad infinitum. If it be said, 
that the dictum is true of all second causes, but not of the first 
cause,—that God may cause without prior causative acts ;—I 
reply, that this is giving up the whole question ; it is disallow- 
ing the universal truth of the dictum. If the Deity be such a 
cause, may He not create another in this respect like Himself ? 
If the conception of God as such a cause be no absurdity, then 
is the conception of man as such a cause no absurdity. We 
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have then a question, not of logic, whether any such cause can 
be, for one is admitted; but of psychology, whether man is 
such a cause, against the presumption of which no objection 
can be drawn a priori. 

Let us examine the second supposition,—viz., that God is 
not the cause of his volilions or acts. If this be assumed, then 
they are caused by some other cause, or they are not caused at 
all. If we take the first supposition, we not only subject the 
Deity to fate, but involve that other cause in an infinite series. 
If we take the second, then we must say, that the Divine voli- 
tions or acls are uncaused—they have no cause. Now which of 
these suppositions does Dr. Edwards adopt? He says,—* The 
divine volitions were no more caused, whether by God himself, 
or by any other cause, than the divine existence was,” p. 321. 
The series of causes is therefore not infinite, because it termi- 
nates in the wncaused and self-existent volitions or acts of the 
Deity. It is admitted, that this avoids an infinite series and 
preserves the dictum; but it removes one difficulty by involy- 
ing another quite as fearful,—that the Divine volitions 
have no cause. On this I shall submit the following obser- 
vations :— 

(1.) Ifit be admitted, that to say, that God causes his own 
acts, involves some philosophical difficulties as connected with 
Divine immutability, stil] the question may be asked, Does not 
the denial involve difficulties in another direction equally as 
great? I think Dr. Edwards or any other man will see some 
serious difficulties along the path of denial. Suppose the diffi- 
culties of affirming or denying be just equal to each other, then 
this position of Dr. Edwards will at least be neutralized, and 
the question will stand, as it would, had the position never been 
presented. 

(2.) Again, Dr. Edwards seems to have supposed, that the 
Divine volitions were uncaused, because he judged it inconsis- 
tent with Divine immutability, that God should cause them. 
This is the only reason he gives for the opinion. He allows, 
that the effects of divine acts take place in succession and time, 
but contends that with God there is no succession, in respect 
either to knowledge or acts. Now we propose this question :— 
May not Dr. Edwards have assumed a view of Divine immuta- 
bility as true, which is inconsistent with the nature of intelligence, 
cause, or agency, finite or infinite? That, indeed, would be a 
strange hypothesis of Divine Immutability, which contradicts 
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the nature of God as an Intelligence and a Cause. It is an im- 
mutability of such an Intelligence and Cause, not one that is in- 
consistent with these ideas. Without pretending to fix the lines 
of demarcation, let us reason for a moment on this difficult 
oint. 

y It will be granted, that the Divine knowledge is a knowledge 
of things as they are. To view a thing as existing, when in 
fact it did not exist, would be viewing things, not as they are, 
but as they are not. Did God know the world, as existing, 
before it did exist? He knew it as about to exist in some fu- 
ture time, but certainly he did not know it as existing, when in 
fact it did not exist. This is not possible in the very nature of 
intelligence. To say, then, that there may be succession out of 
the Divine mind, but none in it, is a self-contradiction. Time, 
or duration, has the form of an infinite conception ; in time, or 
duration, events occur; they occur in certain portions of time ; 
they do not all occur in the same portions, but in different, and 
therefore they are necessarily successive, one before the other, 
not so merely in our view, but so in fact. This succession God 
knows when it is yet to be ; this is foreknowledge. He knows 
it as it comes to pass ; this is present knowledge. Now to make 
the foreknowleaze and the present knowledge the same acts of 
knowledge, is to say that the knowledge of a thing as yet to 
be, is the same as the knowledge of a thing as being,— it is to 
make both acts of knowledge contrary to each other and con- 
trary to the fact. The doctrine of no succession in the Divine 
mind, but of “ an eternal now,” is pregnant with this absurd- 
ity: there is and must be in the very nature of things, some 
succession in the Divine acts of knowing, not that God is wiser 
at one time than another, for what may now be the subject of 
present knowledge, because now existing, was the subject of 
foreknowledge, when it was yet to exist; but still the act of 
present knowing is necessarily successive to that of foreknow- 
ing. Such succession is involved in the very nature of intelli- 
gence, finite or infinite. 

Now, to assume an hypothesis of the Divine immutability in- 
consistent with such succession, is to make immutability incon- 
sistent with God’s nature as a being of intelligence. May 
not Dr. Edwards have done this very thing in relation to the 
Deity as the cause of his own acts or volitions? It might be 
affirmed, that Deity is the cause of his own volitions, and Dr. 
Edwards might be challenged to show his immutability in any 
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sense, that is inconsistent with the truth of this proposition. If 
the Divine volitions be the efficiency which causes events, and 
if there be no succession in those volitions, how comes it to pass 
that there is an actual, not merely an apparent succession in the 
events? If there be succession in the volitions, then all the 
difficulty in supposing God to be their cause, as founded on im- 
mutability, is at once removed ; for the supposition of any suc- 
cession in the Divine mind presents as great a difficulty as that 
of his being the cause of his own acts. 

(3.) Again, if God be not the cause of his own acts or vo- 
litions, then it will follow, that he is not the cause of any thing. 
If God be the cause of the world’s existence, then He must be 
the cause of the creating act or acts; if He is not the cause of 
these, He certainly cannot be the cause of their sequences. 
How can Deity be the cause of the sequences of acts, when He 
is not the cause of the acts? The thing is inconceivable. The 
acts cannot cause the sequences; and if Deity cause the se- 
quences, it must be by causing the acts; but the acts are un- 
caused according to the supposition; therefore Deity is cause 
neither of the acts, nor of the sequents, nor of any thing else. 
If we adopt the hypothesis, we must carry along with it this 
logical consequence ; it sweeps away Divine agency, and indeed 
all agency from the universe. To reason from Divine immuta- 
bility to the destruction of all Divine agency, is a most mighty 
march in logic. 

(4.) Dr. Edwards himself abundantly denies his own hypo- 
thesis. He speaks of Deity as being influenced by reasons, and 
good reasons, for al] his purposes and acts. This is the moral 
necessity to which the Deity is subject. What! the Deity in- 
fluenced by reasons to acts and purposes, which are absolutely 
uncaused !— influenced to acts which have no cause, neither in, 
nor out of Himself! No man can state a greater paradox. 
To say nothing of the absurdity of calling acts self-existent and 
uncaused, it is manifestly impossible, that a being should be in- 
fluenced to acts which have no cause. Influenced to what and 
for what 7—Not to cause them, for this is inconsistent with the 
supposition. Indeed, neither Dr. Edwards, nor any one else, 
can write or speak on this subject without contradicting this 
hypothesis. When we speak of the purposes of God, the acts of 
God, etc., we must mean, if we mean any thing, that He is the 
cause of those purposes and acts. Upon any other hypothesis 
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the language of the Bible, as well as of men, on this subject must 
go for nothing. 

To affirm therefore that God causes his own volitions and re- 
tain the dictum, is to involve an infinite series. To deny that 
He is the basis of his own volitions, is to involve a difficulty, 
between which and an infinite series there is little ground of 
choice. The only alternative is to abandon the dictum as a ne- 
cessary conception applicable to cause. Dr. Edwards made a 
bold sweep in his effort to save it, but failed of success. Some 
cause there must be, which does not cause by prior acts of cau- 
sation. 





ARTICLE XI. 


Critica, Notices. 


1.—The Complete Duty of Man: or a System of Doctrinal and 
Practical Christianity. By the Rev. Henry Venn, A. M., Ree- 
tor of Yelling in Huntingdonshire in A. D. 1763. A New 
Edition, revised and corrected by Rev. H. Venn, B. D. of St. 
John’s Holloway. New-York: American Tract Society. 
1842. pp. 430. 


Tus valuable work of practical theology first appeared in 
1763, and since that time has poeres through several editions. 
The author was an evangelical minister of the Church of Eng- 
land, whose labors were much blessed in the diffusion of 
wholesome views of truth, and in promoting among the 
younger ministry of the established church an evangelical 
standard of preaching and living. He rested from his useful 
labors after having served his Master in the ministry of the 
gospel for half a century. But a blessing remained behind in 
the publication of his ‘Complete Duty of Man.’ Many a wan- 
derer has been recalled by it to the love and service of Christ ; 
and now that it will go out extensively among the people 
through the agency of the American Tract Society, we trust 
that many more will be led by it to the foot of the cross, and 
bring forth fruits meet for repentance. 

The book is well adapted to popular reading, and treats in 


‘aplain style of —The Soul—God—Man—tThe Law—Faith in 
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Christ—The Holy Spirit—Repentance—Christian Graces— 
Relative Duties—Self-denial—Prayer—T he Scriptures—Chris- 
tian Joy. Christ is the centre of all—his atonement the grand 
means of holiness as well as the only ground of a sinner’s 
pardon. 


2.—WNotes, Critical and Practical, on the Book of Leviticus: de- 
signed as a general Help to Biblical Reading and Instruction. 
By George Bush, Prof. of Heb. and Orient. Lit. N. Y. City 
University. New-York: Dayton and Newman. 1843. 
pp- 282. 


Professor Bush is doing a good service to the church, in 
publishing brief commentaries on the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, in volumes of a convenient manual size. Those, which 
have appeared prior to the present, have met with a favorable 
reception, and this on Leviticus is equally worthy the atten- 
tion of Sabbath School teachers, members of Bible classes, and 
others who are interested in the study of God’s word. It is 
the best study on earth, and our gratitude is due to the man, 
who devotes his days and nights to its elucidation, making 
God’s revelation plainer to the common mind, and placing be- 
fore the reader such facts and suggestions as enable him 
readily to apprehend what otherwise might be obscure. 

The author has in this volame given the view of the scape- 
goat, which he had before published in the Am. Bib. Reposi- 
tory. He also enters, at some length, into the discussion of 
the question of marrying the sister of a deceased wife, and on 
the whole entertains the opinion that it is not unscriptural. 

We commend the book to the attention of those who would 
make themselves familiar with the Levitical rites and ceremo- 
nies, and can promise them a clear and generally satisfactory 
interpretation of the laws recorde d in this part of the Old 
Testament. 


3.—The Sacred Seal ; or the Wanderer Restored; a Poem. By 
Rev. N. Emmons Johnston. New-York: John S. Taylor & 
Co. 1843. pp. 80. 


Those who love poetry will here find some verses worthy 
of the name ; and we are glad to see the poetic Muse sum- 
moned away for a little while from brooding over scenes of 
love and folly, to inspire one who consecrates his gifts to so 
holy a subject as that of the seal of the covenant. 
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Nor is there any attempt here, to throw a sombre shade of 
holy awe and reverence around the mere uncommanded rites 
of our religion ; to win the sympathies of tender hearts to- 
wards that external pomp which is adapted to strike the ima- 
gination,—but poetry is consecrated to a great practical sub- 
ject, the powerful influence of early instructions around the 
fireside, as connected with the simple ordinances of the 
Gospel. 

The author selects a young man piously educated for his 
hero ; permits him to break sa | from the holy restraints of 
home,—follows him to the gambling-table, the infidel-club, 
the havoc of war ;—in all the scenes through which he passes, 
unable still to drown the voice of conscience and of God, 
until he at last bows his stubborn will and proud heart, and 
returns a lost one found, to the bosom and embrace of his 
parents, brothers and sisters, coming in silently upon them, 
just as the good old man is kneeling in family prayer, and 
pouring out his whole soul, in believing, submissive suppli- 
cation for the wandering son. This scene is well and touch- 
ingly described. We quote a part of it: 

“ The group was silent, as the eldest son 
The story of the Prodigal begun : 
Sobbing, went through the room. The patriarch bowed ; 
And there, before his Saviour wept aloud : 
At last, composed, his quivering accents fell, 
Like genial dews upon the flowery dell. 
He thanked his covenant God, whose grace had made 
At night his sunshine, and at noon his shade. 
x * * * * * * * 
* * * * ae * * * 


While he spoke, 
(And one sweet voice beside him, said amen,) 
Silent a stranger entered, and unseen, 
Knelt on the vacant chair with humble mien ; 
And as the patriarch ended, once again 
Broke forth in stronger tone that word, Amen ! 
That circle started—from their knees they sprung,— 
’Twas Lincotn Gray that o’er his father hung; 
Poured his warm tears amidst the whitened hair, 
And raptures mingled more than hearts could bear.” 


4.—The Lost Sister of Wyoming. An Authentic Narrative. By 
Rev. John Todd. Northampton: J. H. Butler. New-York : 
Dayton & Newman. 1842. pp. 160. 


The Rev. John Todd, author of this simple and beautiful 
story, is well known to possess qualifications for interesting 
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the young: and, we doubt not, many a youth has before this 
time read this entertaining little volume. To any who have 
not,.we can safely recommend it. It contains some good 
descriptions of scenery, especially in the Wyoming valley on 
the beautiful Susquehanna ; some entertaining historical inci- 
dents in the early settlement of that celebrated vale, and 
some excellent reflections on the providence and care of 
God. 

Among other interesting events, we find here a particular 
account of the capture, by the Indians, of little Frances Slocum, 
in 1778, when five years old, and her recent discovery by her 
friends, among the Miami tribe in Indiana. 


5.—Harpers’ Famity Lisrary,156. Education. Part I. His- 
tory of Education, Ancient and Modern. Part II. A Planof 
Culture and Instruction, based on Christian Principles, and 
designed to aid in the right education of Youth, physically, 
intellectually, and morally. By H. J. Smith, 4. M., Prof. of 
Mod. Languages in the Penna. College, and of German Lan- 
age and Lit. in the Theolog. Seminary at Gettysburg, Penna. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1842. pp. 340. 


We are pleased t6 see the above work. It gives usa his- 
tory of education from the beginning of time down to the 
present day, and brings within a small compass, valuable in- 
formation on this subject, in respect to the obrown, Chinese, 
Babylonians, Egyptians, Grecians, Romans, etc. 

The second part,‘ Plan of Culture and Instruction,’ em- 
braces important considerations on physical, intellectual and 
moral education. The plans proposed we think excellent, and 
could they be carried out in the family circle would make 
more healthy and better children in every respect. Until 
some such principles are generally acted on, we shall not have 
the stamina requisite for sustaining our republican govern- 
ae nor for conducting the great benevolent movements of 
the age. 

Under physical culture, we find some admirable suggestions 
for the improvement of the senses, of sight, hearing, etc., and 
for the proper cultivation of the voice to various and distinct 
intonations: and under moral, excellent modes of training 
the juvenile heart in those lovely dispositions, which will as- 
similate it to the divine pattern of moral beauty exhibited by 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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6.—Encyclopedia of Science, Literature and Art ; comprising 
the History, Description and Scientific Principles of every 
branch of Human Knowledge ; with the Derivation and Defini- 
tion of all the Terms in use. Illustrated by Engravings on 
Wood. General Editor, W. T. F. Brande, F.R.S.L.& E. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1842. 


This work is to be completed in twelve parts, of 112 pages 
each, and to be sold at 25 centsa number. We have re- 
ceived Parts I. and II. The type is of course small, but clear 
and good, and will answer better for a book of reference like 
this, than for one requiring continuous reading. We have 
already expressed our opinion of the work, and confidently 
expect, from the talent displayed in it, that it will become a 
standard work of its kind. 


1.—History of Europe from the commencement of the French 
Revolution in 1789, to the Restoration of the Bourbons in 1815. 
By Archibald Alison, F. R. 8. E., Advocate. In four 
volumes. Vol. I. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This is another of the Harpers’ publications to be issued in 
parts, and completed in 16 numbers, making four volumes of 
about 600 pages each. The execution of the first part is good, 
and promises well for the work. Alison’s is undoubtedly one 
of the most elegant histories of the day, and will be exten- 
sively read. It is not free from errors, however, both of lan- 
guage and fact. In respect to the United States, so gross are 
the mistakes of the learned author, that it might be well to 
correct them in the American edition, by appending suitable 
notes, if not in the text. 

The part before us embraces six chapters, treating of 
Progress of Freedom in France and England—Causes in France 
which predisposed to Revolution—Constituent Assembly— 
—From Revolt at Versailles to the conclusion of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly—From the Legislative Assembly to the Fall 
of the at hs Republic, from the dethronement to 
the death of Louis. 


8.—A Pictorial eae of France. For Schools. By 8. G. 


Goodrich, Author of Peter Parley’s Tales. Philadelphia: 
Samuel Agnew. 1842. pp. 347. 


A good school book is a good thing, and rather rarely 
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to be met with. It ought to contain truth, facts; and for 
juvenile pupils should be attractive. Peter Parley has af- 
forded much instruction and entertainment to the young, for 
many years, and has been very successful in the preparation 
of some of his school books. His Common School History, 
especially, has been very extensively adopted as a text-book : 
and where histories of particular countries are subjects of 
study in a school, we should think this pictorial history of 
France would be well adapted to the purpose. It presents a 
clear and brief account of that interesting country, and car- 
ties its history down to the existing state of things under the 
reign of Louis Philippe. At the close we have tables of the 
Bourbon, Bonaparte and Orleans-Bourbon families. 

The History of France is to be followed by pictorial histo- 
ries of the United States, England, Rome and Greece, by the 
same author. 


9.—The Church’s Best State ; or Constant Revivals of Religion. 
By Rev. Simeon W. Harkey. Baltimore : Publication Rooms ; 
Boston: Tappan & Dennett, and Crocker & Brewster; New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. and Dayton & Newman ; Cincin- 
nati: E. Lucas; Pittsburg: C. H. Kay. 1842. pp. 172. 


This book emanates from a minister of the Lutheran Church ; 
is written in an excellent spirit, under a high sense of respon- 
sibility, and with the intent to benefit that portion of Zion, to 
which the author belongs, by promoting revivals of pure and 
undefiled religion. The subject is treated under the following 
chapters. 1. What is true religion? 2. What is a genuine 
revival of religion, considered negatively? 3. What is it, 
considered affirmatively 1 4. Are genuine revivals the Church’s 
best state? 5. Constant revivals possible. 6. ‘New Measures’ 
—‘ Old Measures ;’ Means to be employed for the promotion 
of revivals. 7. Howto conduet revivals. 8. Conclusion and 
application of the whole subject. 

e are much pleased with the author’s views as expressed 
on these several topics ; and while he is careful to guard against 
fanaticism and undue excitement, and the injudicious and un- 
timely resort to protracted meses he is not unfriendly to 
these meetings at proper times and properly conducted. On 
this subject much must be left to the judgment of pastors of 
the churches. There are doubtless seasons, when to withhold 
extra efforts would be sinful, because the Spirit of God evi- 
dently leads the way. Then they are always safe, conducted 
in the spirit of the gospel. 
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10.—Julia of Baie; or The Days of Nero. A Story of the 
Martyrs. By the Author oy “ The Merchant’s Daughter,” 
“ Virginia,” “ Christmas Bells,” etc., etc. New-York: Sax. 
ton & Miles. Boston: Saxton & Pierce. 1842. pp. 260. 


This is an interesting book of fiction, interweaving much 
that is fact, and conveying to the mind of the reader many 
beautiful impressions of the scenery of Italy, and many strik- 
ing incidents in the history of the times of Nero. That cruel 
monster is appropriately depicted, and the sufferings of the 
Martyrs under his reign graphically portrayed. The book 
will undoubtedly be acceptable to the youthful portion of the 
community, pie f where fiction is employed to attract, we pre- 
fer that it shall be used to throw a charm around such and kin- 
dred subjects, as the author of Baiz has selected. 


11.—The Salem Belle: A Tale of 1692. Boston: Tappan & 
Dennet. 1842. pp. 238. 


The design of this little book is to exhibit some of the preva- 
lent superstitions of the 17th century, and to caution the pub- 
lic mind against the prevalence of others equally to be de- 
plored. e seem not to have advaneed far enough yet in 
civilization and Christianity to be exempt from the most 
ridiculous superstitions and most flagrant fanaticism. 


12.—A Grammar of the German Language. By George Henry 
Noehden, LL.D. From the eighth London edition, by Rev. C. 
H. F. Billoblotzky, Ph. D. With alterations and large additions, 
chiefly Ce the Grammars of Dr. Becker. By Rev, Barnas 
Sears, D. D., President of the Newton Theological Institution. 
Andover: Allen, Morrill & Wardwell. 1842. pp. 452. 


We have before us the grammar announced as forthcoming 
in our October number of 1842. We expected a good, well 
digested grammar, and we are by no means disappointed. In 
the first place, Dr. Noehden’s grammar has deservedly sus- 
tained a high reputation both in England and in this country. 
Few men were better qualified to prepare a grammar of the 
German tongue. Educated at Gottingen, having thoroughly 
studied the principles of the German language, and of univer- 
sal grammar, and afterwards spending many years in England 
as an instructor in German, he possessed himself of the know- 
ledge requisite for the preparation of a grammar adapted to 
the wants of English students. Then, Dr. Becker has greatly 
contributed to simplify a knowledge of the syntax of the Ger- 
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man language, and this syntax has very properly been substi- 
tuted for that of Dr. Noehden in the present edition. And 
again, Dr. Sears is one of the very few men in this country 
qualified to do justice toa German grammar. He is intimately 
acquainted both with the structure of the German language 
and with his own, and in the preparation of this grammar has 
shown himself to be not a mere compiler, but an original 
thinker. 

We consider it decidedly the best German grammar for stu- 
dents of that language yet published in this country. The list 
of irregular verbs is very convenient and complete; whilst 
that of grammatical terms, that of abbreviations, and the index, 
add greatly to the usefulness of the work. 

The book is well and accurately printed. 


13.—Lucilla ; or the Reading of the Bible. By Adolphe Monod. 
Translated from the French. New-York and Brooklyn: 
Robert Carter. 1843. pp. 240. 


Adolphe Monod is so well known to us by report as a Pro- 
testant minister of fine talents and ardent piety, that this little 
book from his pen will be welcome to many households. It is 
intended to meet the infidelity and Romanism of France ; but 
is adapted also, in many respects to our own land. We have 
here a secret and widely-spread infidelity, as well as bold ef- 
forts of Papists, to overcome. It may be said of the author 
that he knows that, whereof he affirms ; and whilst his reason- 
ing is forceful and conclusive, his spirit is meek and lowly. 

The book is written in the style of dialogue, and the interest 
is well sustained: we hope it will be extensively read, and 
that the excellent author shall yet live to write many more 
such books. 


14.—Christ our Law. By Caroline Fry. New-York and 
Brooklyn: Robert Carter. 1842. pp. 72. 


This is a delightful book, full of important matter. Christ 
is held forth prominently, and made, as he ever ought to be, 
allin all. Christ is our law : in his sovereign Love—his Incar- 
nation and Substitution—his justifying Righteousness—in our 
Responsibility to him—in his regenerating Spirit—in saving 
Faith—in the obedience of Faith—in Repentance unto Life— 
in his sanctifying Grace—in his holy Ordinances—in our 
Union and Communion with him. These are the subjects of 
the successive chapters, and they are treated with great good 
sense, and in a vigorous style. 
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In her preface, Miss Fry says: “ The time seems at hand 
when we shall all have to retreat upon the strongholds of our 
faith; when they that teach, and they that learn, and they that 
keep the watch-tower, or go forth to the battle-field, will be 
compelled to do for a declining church, what for an advancing 
one the Apostle forbids to be done: to maintain ‘the princi- 
ples of the doctrine of Christ,’ instead of ‘ going on unto per- 
fection; to ‘lay again the foundation of repentance from dead 
works, and of faith towards God ;’ in order to preserve and 
strengthen and encourage those that stand, if we may not re- 
new again to repentance those that have fallen away.” 


15.—The Writings of Jane Taylor. In three Volumes, Containing 
Memoirs and Correspondence ; Poetical Remains ; Essays in 
Rhyme ; and Contributions of Q.Q. New-York: Saxton 
& Miles. Boston: Saxton & Pierce. 


Jane Taylor is so well known and so highly appreciated, 
that we presume the publishers of these volumes will find 
themselves compensated for their outlay, in the ready sale of 
the work. True, many are in possession of some of her fu- 
gitive poetical effusions, and of the Contributions of Q. Q., 
yet those who admire her writings will wish to have the three 
volumes in uniform binding. The Memoir and Correspon- 
dence, digested by her brother, Isaac Taylor, also favorably 
known to the public, must greatly enhance the value of these 
volumes. 

For the young, Jane Taylor has written much that is enter- 
taining and instructive. Parents will find in these volumes 
wholesome sentiments, clothed in chaste and appropriate lan- 
guage—such as they can safely instil into the minds of their 
children. Many, now grown to manhood and womanhood, 
probably remember some of her choice lessons, early commit- 
ted a memory, under the direction of a fond and judicious 
mother. 


16. Universalism examined, renounced, and exposed, in a series 
of Lectures, embracing the experience of the author during a 
ministry of twelve years, and the testimony of the Universal- 
ist ministers to the dreadful moral tendency of their faith. 
By Matthew Hale Smith. Boston: Tappan & Dennet. 1842. 
pp. 396. 


The author of this book has been himself a Universalist 
minister, and has recently announced his conviction of the 
truth as it isin Jesus. He now undertakes to reason with his 
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former friends, and to show them the instability of the foun- 
dation on which they build. For although he once built on the 
same, he now feels satisfied that it must have been swept from 
beneath him at the day of judgment, and left him a wretched 
soul on the shores of eternity. We consider him a qualified 
witness in the case, and hope his book may fall into the hands 
of many of those with whom he once walked to the place of 
worship incompany. And as in the cause of temperance, the 
testimony of those who were once besotted is of more avail 
towards the reformation of others, than any other means, we 
may hope that the argument of Mr. Smith will be successful 
in convincing multitudes of Universalists of their error, and 
leading them to the acknowledgment of the truth. 

The volume embraces several lectures, giving an account of 
Mr. S.’s early life, and of the means of his conversion, with a 
refutation of the reasonings on which Universalists rely : and 
although not evincing a mind of uncommon acuteness, it is 
written from such a stand-point as gives the author a great 
advantage over those who may have written on the same sub- 
ject with more acumen and learning. We think the book 
adapted to do much good, and we trust the day is not far dis- 
tant, when those who disbelieve in the doctrine of a Hell, will 
see that they, at the same time, deprive us of a Heaven. 
Both rest on the same basis—the same principles of inter- 
pretation. 


17.—Old Humphrey’s Addresses. By the Author of Old Hum- 
phrey’s Observations. New-York and Brooklyn: Robert 
Carter. London: Religious Tract Society. 1842. pp. 252. 


We have seen and read this book before, in another form: 
but we think Mr. Carter is doing the community a good ser- 
vice by republishing it in a new dress, and so as to make it 
easily purchasable. Old Humphrey, with his ‘stump of a 
pen inthe infirm hand of an old man,’ writes, nevertheless, in 
a very lively, interesting style. And he that is won to read 
the book, we doubt not, will rise from the perusal profited. 
We knew a young man who, after reading the essay on blank- 
ets, in the beginning of winter, was prompted at once to set 
about raising funds for the purchase of blankets for the poor 
of his own vicinity, and succeeded, to the great comfort of 
many destitute families. Let old Humphrey be read and re- 
read, and the heart will be moved, and prompt the reader to 
deeds of benevolence, and lead him, like his master, to go 
about doing good. 

SECOND SERIES, VOL. IX. 28. 
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18. Puseyism ; or the Errors of the Times. By the Rev. Robert 
Ferguson, Minister of Brickfield Chapel, Stratford, London. 
London: J. Snow. 1842. pp. 72. 


This is a small volume, written in a popular style, intended 
to guard the mass of the community against the evils which 
threaten the church, from the spread of Puseyism. It is emi- 
nently adapted to do good ; and the time has certainly come, 
in England, if not in our own land, when Protestants must be 
prepared for the inroads of superstitious error. This Pusey- 
ism is but a modified form of Romanism, and erelong they 
will probably discover that they are twin sisters, too long es- 
tranged, and will rush to each other’s embrace with enthusiastic 
delight : and it may be, with fanatic hate of all who are without 
the pale of the mother church—the church, by emphasis. 

e did hope the day had gone by, when vain rites and 
pompous ceremonies should come to be considered as the 
very essence almost of Christianity—as that without which 
there is no church, no ministry, no sacraments, no safety. 
But it seems not. Well! Jehovah is on the throne, and before 
him darkness will become light—clouds of most portentous 
gloom, those of most refulgent glory. 


AppitionaL Notices. 
Just at the last moment we have received :— 


Sketches of Modern Pislocophy, egrets among the Germans. 
By James Murdock, D.D. Hartford: John C. Wells. 1842. 
pp- 201. 

We of course cannot now speak of the book from personal 
inspection, but doubt not it will contain much interesting mat- 
ter to scholars. 


The Perpetuity of the Earth; A Discourse preached before the 
Premillenial Advent Association, in the City of New-York, 
Jan 1st, 1842. With Notes on the Millenarian Controversy, 
and Strictures on Professor McClelland’s “ Manual of Sacred 
Interpretation.” By John Lillie. New-York: John Moffet. 
1842. pp. 240. 

Emma, or the Lost Found; or Reliance on God Rewarded. 
New-York: Dayton & Newman. 1843. pp. 193. 

The Scripture Alphabet of Animals. By Mrs. Harriet N. Cook. 

The Children of the Bible ; As Examples and Warnings. 

Robert Carter, New-York, has issued new editions of Romaine 
on Faith, and Brown’s Concordance. 
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Essays on the Philosophy of Vitality, and on the modus operandi 
of Remedial Agents. By Martyn Paine, 4. M., M. D.. etc., 
etc. New-York: Hopkins & Jennings. 1842. pp. 68. 

The End of the World not yet. A discourse delivered at Newbury- 
port, Mass. By Rev. L. F. Dimmick. Newburyport: Charles 
Whipple. 1842. pp. 48. 

The Ambassador of God ; or The True Spirit of the Christian 
Ministry. A Sermon, by Rev. John W. Nevin, D.D. 1842. 


ARTICLE XII. 
LitreERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Prussia. 


Proressor Moser of Koénigsberg, says Alexandre Von Hum- 
boldt, has obtained daguerreotype impressions in a dark room 
—one of the most marvellous discoveries of this day of disco- 
very and invention.—Five works of Schelling are about to be 
published, comprising the History of Philosophy since Des- 
cartes—Positive Philosoph rrteaae A of Mythology—Phi- 

o 


losophy of Revelation—and Natural Philosophy. 


Germany. 


A newLiteraturzeitung has been commenced at Jena, by Prof. 
Hand.—An exegetical manual of the first three gospels is pro- 
mised by H. E. G. Paulus.—Neander is engaged on a new edi- 
tion of his ‘General History of the Christian Religion and 
Church.’—Hengstenberg is publishing a Commentary on the 
Psalms.—Dr. Tach, commentator on Genesis, etc., has left 
Halle to enter on his professorship of Oriental languages at 
Leipzig.—The number of students at Berlin, by the last ac- 
count, was 1757—Bonn, 558—Breslau, 639—Gottingen, 728— 
Halle, 705—Heidelberg, 572.—Ludwig Tieck has left Dresden 
and taken up his residence at Berlin.—A statue of Jean-Paul 
Richter has been erected at the Gymnasium of Baireuth. 

Prof. Krug of Leipzig, author of a “ History of the Philoso- 
phy of the Ancients,” and Kuin6l, well known by his Commen- 
tary on the New Testament, have both departed this life —The 
University of Halle has suffered an irreparable loss in the 
death of Professor Gesenius, well known to biblical students. 
He died in the 57th year of his age. 
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Prcance. 


In 1841, 8036 works were printed at Paris—The Volnian 
tize in philology has been awarded by the Academy of 
ciences, to Dr. Gears Benfey, of Gottingen, for his Ety- 

mological Lexicon of the Greek language. 


¥taly. 


The design of publishing, at Rome, a uniform edition of the 
works of the Fathers, from the apostolic times to the 13th 
century, and in connexion the best writers in patristic theol- 

ogy, has been abandoned. 


England. 


Dr. Solomon Herschel, Chief Rabbi of the Jews in England, 
died at his residence recently, in the 83d year of his age. Fot 
forty-one years he had been Chief Rabbi of the Great Syna- 
gogue.—Allan Cunningham died October 29th, 1842.—A com- 

lete edition of the works of the venerable Bede is to be pub- 
fished under the superintendence of Dr. Giles. It will contain 
the original Latin, with a new translation of the princ ipal 
works.—K. O. Miller’s “ Attica and Athens, with a map and 

lan,” translated by J. I. Lockhart, is a valuable work, which 
se recently appeared.—Also, a Historical outline of the book 
of Psalms, by the late J. Mason Good, M. D. 


nites States. 


We have to record the early decease of Professor Isaac 
Nordheimer. He was a ripe Oriental scholar, surpassed by 
few, if any, of his years. He, of course, left his Concordance 
incomplete ; but it may be taken up by some other hand. 
Jonathan Leavitt and John F. Trow, 194 Broadway, will 
ublish this month THE COMPLETE WORKS OF PRESI- 
ENT EDWARDS, being a faithful reprint of the “ WonrcestEn 
Epition,” with valuable additions, and a copious GENERAL 
INDEX, prepared expressly for the work—bound in handsome 
sheep, at a reduced price. 





